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This  school  has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  earnest  work.  The  highest  artistic  standard 
will  be  maintained.  Instructions  will  be  given  by 
teachers  who  have  proven  their  ability  in  piano, 
voice,  harmony,  and  theory.  To  beginners  we 
offer  special  inducements.  One  beginning  study  in 
this  institution  may  be  certain  that  he  is  on  the 
right  road,  and  that  his  progress  will  be  rapid 
and  sure. 
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VRHC  can  show  you  effects  NEVER  before  thought  of,  and  at  moderate  prices,  too. 

WUl)^  have   your  house  decorated  and   painted  by  inferior  workmen,  when   you   can  have  it  done  by  skilled 
workmen— by  artists— for  the  same  price? 

lit  you  intend  Decorating,  if  only  one  room,  call  or  send  to  see  what  we  are  doing,  and  for  whom. 

TAPESTRY  PAINTINGS. 

2,000  tapestry  paintings  to  choose  from.  38  artists  employed, 
including  gold  medalists  of  the  Paris  Salon.  Send  25  cents  for 
compendium  of  140  studies. 

WALL  PAPERS. 

New  styles,  designed  by  g'Ud  medal  artists.     From  10  cents  per 

roll  up.     Send  50  cents  to  prepay  express  on  large  sample  books 

and  drapery.     A  quautity  of  last  year's  paper  $1  and  S2  per  roll; 

now  10  cents  and  25  ce  ts.     Will   include  drapery  samples  in   package.     See 

our  Antique   Metalic,    French,    Pressed   Silks,   and  I^ida   effects  in   special 

colors  to  match  all  kinds  of  wood  work,  carpets  and  draperies. 

DECORATIONS. 

Color  schemes— designs  and  estimates  submitted  free.  Artists  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  do  every  sort  of  decorating  and  painting.  We  are 
educating  the  country  in  color-harmony.  Relief,  staiued  glass,  wall  paper, 
carpets,  furniture,  draperies,  etc.     Pupils  taught. 

DECORATIVE  ADVICE 

Upon  receipt  of  |i,  Mr.  Douthitt  will  answer  any  question  on  interior 
decorations— color-harmony  and  harmony  of  form,  harmony  of  wall  cover- 
ings, carpets,  curtains,  tiles,  furniture,  gas  fixtures,  etc. 

MANUAL  OF  ART  DECORATIONS. 

The  art  book  of  the  century.  200  roj'al  quarto  pages,  filled  will  with  full- 
page  colored  illustrations  of  modern  home  interiors  and  tapestry  studies. 
Price  $2. 

If  you  want  to  be  up  in  decoration  send  $2  for  this  hook;  worth  850. 

SCHOOL. 

Six  three-hour  tapestry  painting  lessons,  iu  studio,  55.  Complete  written  instructions 
by  mail,  $1.  Tapestry  paintings  rented;  full-size  drawings,  paints,  brushes,  etc  ,  sup- 
plied. Nowhere,  Paris  not  excepted,  are  such  advantages  offered  pupils.  New  cata- 
logue of  125  studies,  25  cents. 

Send  $1  for  complete  instructions  in  tapestry  painting  and  compendium  of  140  studies. 

TAPESTRY  MATERIALS. 

We  manufacture  tapestry  materials  superior  to  foreign  goods  and  half  the  price 
of  samples,  10  cents. 

Send  81. 50 /or  2  yards  lio.  6,  50-inc/i  goods,  just  for  a  trial  order;  worth  $S. 

All  kinds  of  draperies  to  match  all  sorts  of  WoU  Papers,  from,  1'  c.  per  yard  up.     THIS 
IS  OUR  GREAT  SPECIALTY.     Manufactured  at  our  Broomhead  Mills,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

GOBLIN  PRINTED  BURLAPS. 

Over  100  new  styles  for  wall  coverings,  at  25  cents  per  yard,  36  inches  wide,  thus  costing 
the  same  as  wall  paper  at  |i  per  roll.  240  kinds  of  Japanese  lida  leather  papers,  at 
$2  per  roll. 

GOBLIN  ART  DRAPERY. 

Grecian.  Russian,  Venetian,  Brazilian,  Roman,  Rococo,  Dresden,  Festoon,  College  Stripe, 
Marie  Antoinette,  Indian,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Delft,  Soudan, 

In  order  that  we  may  introduce  this  line  of  New  Art  Goods,  we  ivill  send  one  yard  each  of  50  different 
kinds  of  our  inost  choice  Patterns  for  S7.50. 

JOHIN  F.  DOUTHITT, 

American  Tapestry  Decorative  Co., 

286    FIFTH    AVENUE, 
Near  30th  Street.  IVEW      VORK, 
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The  Icadingf  and  most  successful  commercial  school  in  America.  Un- 
equalled facilities  and  equipment,  superior  accommodations  and  advant- 
ages, the  best  lighted  and  ventilated  college  rooms.  Thorough  Courses- 
Able  Teachers— Individual  Instruction— Rapid  Progress— Thorough 
Preparation— Tuition  and  All  Expenses  Low. 

The  Finest  and  Most  Complete  Business  College  In  flmerlca. 


Each  year  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  are  prepared  for  good  employment 
and  success  in  life.  Endorsed  by  leading  professional  and  business  men.  Situations 
Secured  for  Students.  Evening  School  Term,  Sept.  1st  to  May  1st. 
Students  may  enter  at  any  time.    Catalogue  and  full  particulars  sent  free.    Address, 


65  to  71  Wabash  Avenue. 


GONDRING   &   VIRDEN,  Principals. 


Holland  and 
Chicago  Line 

Operating  Steamers  between 

Chicago,  Ottawa  Beach,  Macatawa 
Park  and  Jenison  Park. 

(Line  for  the  most  popular  trio  of  summer  resorts  on 
Lake  Michigan)  aud  between 

CHICAGO,     HOLLAND,     GRAND 
RAPIDS,   ALLEGAN 

and  other  Michigan  Points. 


Leave  Chicago  Daily  except  Friday  and 

Saturday  7:00  P.M. 

Leave  Chicago  Friday  .  4:00  P.  M. 

"         "         Saturday,  9:00  A.  M.  &  4:00  P.  M. 
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Macatawa  Park,  \  Round  Trip 

Ottawa  Beach,  (            ^_    __ 
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Grand  Rapids,  Kound    Trip 

Allegan,  I         $5.00 

Special  rates   for  parties  of  ten   or   more   quoted  on 
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OFFICE  AND  DOCK,  1  STATE  ST. 

Telephone  Main  4648. 

CHAS.  B.  HOPPER,  Gen.  Frt.  and  Pass.  Agt. 


SEASON    OPENS    JUNE    22. 


Take  the  Whaieback  S.  S. 

cnrlsiODtier  GoluinDos, 

THE  LARGEST,  FASTEST  EXCURSION  STEAMER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


TO  AND   FROM   CHICAGO. 

LEAVES  CHICAGO  weekdays 9:30  A.M. 

Leaves  Chicago  Sundays 10:00  A.M. 

Extra  Trip  Saturday  .    '. 10:00  P.  M. 

LEAVES  MILWAUKEE  week  days     .     .     .     4:00  P.  M. 

Leaves  Milwaukee  Sundays 5:00  P.  M. 

Leaves  Milwaukee  Sundays 3:00  A.M. 

FARE   FROM   CHICAGO. 

Round  trip,  returning  same  day $1.00 

Round  trip,  unlimited 1.50 

One  way i.oo 

Saturday  Night  trip,  unlimited       1.50 

FARE    FROM    MILWAUKEE. 

One  way $1.00 

Round  Trip,  unlimited 1.50 

BICYCLES  FREE.        HUSIC,   CAFE. 

CHILDREN  6  TO  12,  HALF  FARE. 
Docks  Chicago    -        -     Rush  Street  Bridge 
Docks  Milwaukee  -        -  Foot  Detroit  Street 

Special  Rates  to  Societies. 

For  other  information,  apply  to 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


VOLUME   IV. 


CHICAGO  AND  NEW  YORK. 
Nature  Study  Publishing  Company. 


COPYRIGHT,   1898 
BY 

Nature  Study  Publishing  Co 

CHICAGO. 


INTRODUCTION. 

As  heretofore  announced,  beginning  with  the  present, 
each  number  of  BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE  will 
present  at  least  two  birds,  three  or  four  animals,  and  the 
remaining  plates  will  depict  such  natural  subjects  as 
insects,  butterflies,  flowers,  geological  specimens,  etc. 
In  fact,  everything  in  nature  which  can  be  brought 
before  the  camera  will  in  its  due  course  be  portrayed. 

BIRDS  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  popular 
magazines  ever  presented  to  the  American  public.  It  is 
read  and  admired  by  over  one  hundred  thousand  persons. 

BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE  promises  to  be  even 
more  popular,  if  possible,  than  BIRDS.  We  are  con- 
stantly receiving  congratulations  on  the  success  of  our 
enterprise,  and  people  are  delighted  to  learn  that  we 
shall  include  in  succeeding  numbers  all  interesting 
branches  of  natural  history.  When  the  bound  volume 
appears  it  will  prove  to  be  worthy  of  its  predecessors. 

Nature  Study  Publishing  Company* 


SQUIRREL   TOWN. 


Where  the  oak  trees  tall  and  stately 

Stretch  great  branches  to  the  sky 
Where  the  green  leaves  toss  and  flutter 

As  the  summer  days  go  by, 
Dwell  a  crowd  of  little  people, 

Ever  racing  up  and  down. 
Bright  eyes  glancing,  gray  tails  whisking  ; 

This  is  known  as  Squirrel  Town. 

Bless  me,  what  a  rush  and  bustle, 

As  the  happy  hours  speed  by  ! 
Chatter,  chatter — chatter,  chitter, 

Underneath  the  azure  sky. 
Laughs  the  brook  to  hear  the  clamor  ; 

Chirps  the  Sparrow,  gay  and  brown 
"Welcome!  Welcome,  everybody! 

Jolly  place,  this  Squirrel  Town." 

Honey-bees  the  fields  are  roaming  ; 

Daisies  nod  and  lilies  blow  ; 
Soon  Jack  Frost — the  saucy  fellow — 

Hurrying,  will  come,  I  kno^. 
Crimson  leaves  will  light  the  woodland ; 

And  the  nuts  come  pattering  down. 
Winter  store  they  all  must  gather — 

Busy  place,  then,  Squirrel  Town. 

Blowing,  blustering,  sweeps  the  north  wind- 
See  !  the  snow  is  flying  fast. 

Hushed  the  brook  and  hushed  the  Sparrow, 
For  the  summer  time  is  past. 

Yet  these  merry  little  fellows 
Do  not  fear  old  Winter's  frown  ; 

Snug  in  hollow  trees  they're  hiding. 
Quiet  place  is  Squirrel  Town. 


— Aux  Thorn. 
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WILSON^S  SNIPE. 


ILSON'S  SNIPE,  other- 
wise known  as  the 
English  Snipe,  Jacksnipe, 
and  Guttersnipe,  and 
which  is  one  of  our  best  known  game 
birds,  has  a  very  extended  range ; 
indeed,  covering  the  whole  of  North 
America,  and  migrating  south  in  the 
winter  to  the  West  Indies  and  northern 
South  America.  Its  long,  compressed, 
flattened,  and  slightly  expanded  bill 
gives  it  an  odd  appearance,  and  renders 
it  easily  recognizable.  From  March 
till  September  the  peculiar  and  cheer- 
ful "  cheep  "  of  the  Snipe  may  be  heard 
in  the  larger  city  parks  where  there 
are  small  lakes  and  open  m.oist  grounds, 
and  where  it  can  feed  and  probe  with 
its  long,  soft,  sensitive,  pointed  bill  in 
the  thin  mud  and  soft  earth  for  worms, 
larvae,  and  the  tender  roots  of  plants. 
In  some  localities  in  the  Southern 
states,  during  the  winter  months, 
thousands  of  Snipe  are  killed  on  the 
marshes  where  they  collect  on  some 
especially  good  feeding  ground.  We 
have  rarely  seen  more  than  two 
together,  as  they  are  not  social,  mov- 
ing about  either  alone  or  in  pairs.  Its 
movements  on  the  ground  are  graceful 
and  easy,  and,  while  feeding,  the  tail 
is  carried  partly  erect,  the  head  down- 
ward, the  bill  barely  clearing  the 
ground.  We  recently  watched  one 
through  an  opera  glass,  but  the  fre- 
quency of  its  changes  from  point  to 
point  and  the  rapidity  of  its  flight  dis- 
couraged     long     observation.       The 


flight  is  swift,  and,  at  the  start,  in  a 
zigzag  manner.  Sportsmen  say  it  is  a 
most  difficult  bird  to  shoot,  requiring 
a  quick  eye  and  a  snap  shot  to  bag 
four  out  of  five.  Col.  Goss  said  that 
he  always  had  the  best  success  when 
the  birds  were  suddenly  flushed,  in 
shooting  the  instant  its  startled  "i-f^z/r" 
reached  his  ear,  "  as  it  is  invariably 
heard  the  moment  the  bird  is  fairly  in 
the  air." 

It  is  entertaining  to  watch  the 
courtship  of  these  birds,  "  as  the  male 
struts  with  drooping  wings  and  wide 
spread  tail  around  his  mate  in  the 
most  captivating  manner,  often  at  sucli 
times  rising  spiral-like  with  quickly 
beating  wings  high  in  the  air,  drop- 
ping back  in  a  wavy,  graceful  circle, 
uttering  at  the  same  time  his  jar- 
ring, cackling  love  note,  which,  with 
the  vibration  of  the  wings  upon  the 
air,  makes  a  rather  pleasing  sound. 

The  snipe's  nest  is  usually  placed 
on  or  under  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  is  a 
mere  depression,  scantily  lined  with 
bits  of  old  grass  and  leaves.  The 
eggs  are  three  or  four,  greyish  olive, 
with  more  or  less  of  a  brownish  shade, 
spotted  and  blotched  chiefly  about  the 
larger  end  with  varying  shades  of 
umber  brown. 

If  you  want  to  identify  Wilson's 
Snipe,  have  with  you  a  copy  of  this 
number  of  Birds  and  all  Nature  as 
you  stroll  along  shore  or  beach.  Our 
picture  is  his  very  image. 


THE  BLACK  WOLF. 


Some  of  my  little  readers  have 
probably  heard  about  the  small 
boy  who  thought  it  rare  fun  to 
frighten  his  friends  by  crying 
''Wolf!  Wolf!"  as  though  he 
were  being  pursued.  They  lived 
in  a  wild  part  of  the  country 
where  Wolves  were  frequently 
seen,  but  in  time  they  grew  used 
to  Johnnie's  little  joke,  so  that 
one  day  when  he  cried  "  Wolf! 
W^olf !"  in  frantic  tones  they  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  Alas!  that 
day  a  Wolf  really  did  sneak  out 
of  the  woods — a  hungry  Wolf — 
and  poor  little  Johnnie  furnished 
him  a  very  satisfactory  meal. 
There  is  a  deep  meaning  at- 
tached to  this  fable,  which  you 
had  best  ask  your  teacher  to 
explain. 

Well,  the  Black  Wolf,  whose 
picture  we  present  is  a  fierce 
looking  fellow  indeed.  We 
have  heard  so  many  stories 
aboutWolves  attacking  travelers 
and  their  horses  that  we  have 
thought  them  full  of  ferocity  and 
courage,  when  in  fact  they  are 
the  most  cowardly  of  all  our 
animals.  Unless  pressed  by 
extreme  hunger  they  never  at- 
tack animals  larger  than  them- 
selves, and  then  only  in  packs. 
A  cur  dog,  as  a  rule,  can  drive 


the  largest  wolf  on  the  plains. 
Lean,  gaunt,  and  hungry  look- 
ing, they  are  the  essence  of 
meanness  and  treachery.  Their 
long,  bushy  tails  are  carried 
straight  out  behind,  but  when 
the  animal  is  frightened,  he  puts 
his  tail  between  his  legs  just 
like  the  common  dog. 

There  are  men  who  make  it  a 
business  to  go  Wolf  hunting  in 
order  to  secure  their  "  pelts,'' 
or  hides.  The  bait  they  use  is 
the  carcass  of  some  animal,  elk, 
deer,  or  coon,  which  they  impreg- 
nate with  poison,  and  leave  in  a 
place  which  will  do  the  most 
good.  In  the  morning  some- 
times as  many  as  fifty  dead 
Wolves  will  be  found  scattered 
about  the  carcass  whose  flesh 
they  had  so  ravenously  devoured. 
A  Wolf  skin  is  worth  about  one 
dollar  and  a  half,  so  that  it  pays 
a  hunter  very  well  to  "  catch  "  a 
number  of  these  mean  animals. 

They  are  sometimes  hunted  on 
horseback  with  hounds,  but  they 
can  run  with  such  speed  when 
frightened,  that  no  ordinary  dog 
can  keep  up  with  them.  Among 
the  pack  are  one  or  more  grey- 
hounds, who  bring  the  wolf  to 
bay  and  allow  the  other  dogs  to 
come  up. 


THE  BLACK  WOLF. 


T  one  time  the  Black  Wolf  of 
America  was  considered  by 
naturalists  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  common 
Wolf,  but  it  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  a  distinct  species,  not  only 
by  reason  of  the  color  of  its  fur  but 
from  differences  of  stature,  the  position 
of  the  eye,  the  peculiar  bushiness  of 
the  hair  and  other  evidence  entitling 
it  to  rank  as  a  separate  species.  This 
variety  is  referred  to  as  an  inhabitant 
of  Florida,  and  is  described  as  par- 
taking of  the  general  lupine  character, 
being  fierce,  dangerous,  and  at  the 
same  time  cowardly  and  pusillanimous, 
when  they  find  themselves  fairly 
enclosed.  If  imprisoned  in  even  a 
large  space,  they  crouch  timidly  in 
the  corners,  and  do  not  venture  to 
attack  man  when  he  enters  the  cage. 
Audubon  mentions  a  curious  instance 
of  this  strange  timidity  in  a  ferocious 
nature,  of  w^hich  he  was  an  eye-witness: 
"A  farmer  had  suffered  greatly  from 
Wolves,  and  determined  to  take 
revenge  by  means  of  pitfalls,  of  which 
he  had  dug  several  within  easy  reach 
of  his  residence.  They  were  eight 
feet  in  depth  and  wider  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top.  Into  one  of  these 
traps  three  fine  Wolves  had  fallen,  two 
of  them  black,  and  the  other  a  brindled 
animal.  To  the  very  great  astonish- 
ment of  Mr.  Audubon,  the  farmer  got 
into  the  pit,  pulled  out  the  hind  legs 
of  the  Wolves,  as  they  lay  trembling 
at  the  bottom,  and  with  his  knife 
severed  the  chief  tendon  of  the  hind 
limbs,  so  as  to  prevent  their  escape. 
The  skins  of  the  captured  animals 
were  sufficiently  valuable  to  reimburse 
the  farmer  for  his  labor  and  his 
previous  losses." 

The  Esquimaux  use  traps  made  of 
large  blocks  of  ice,  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  ordinary   mouse- 


trap with  a  drop-door.  The  trap  is 
made  so  narrow  that  the  Wolf  cannot 
turn  himself,  and  when  he  is  closed  in 
by  the  treacherous  door,  he  is  put  to 
death  by  spears. 

Wood  says  that  when  Wolves  and 
Dogs  are  domesticated  in  the  same 
residence  a  mutual  attachment  will 
often  spring  up  between  them, although 
they  naturally  bear  the  bitterest  hatred 
to  each  other.  A  mixed  offspring  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  this  curious 
friendship,  and  it  is  said  that  these 
half-breed  animals  are  more  powerful 
and  courageous  than  the  ordinary 
Dog.  Mr.  Palliser  possessed  a  fine 
animal  of  this  kind,  the  father  of 
which  was  a  White  Wolf  and  the 
mother  an  ordinary  Indian  Dog.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  Esquimaux 
are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  crossing 
their  sledge  Dogs  with  Wolves  in  order 
to  impart  strength  and  stamina  to  the 
breed.  Indeed  they  are  so  closely 
related  to  Wolves  that  there  can  be  no 
question  that  they  are  descended  from 
them. 

The  Wolf  produces  from  three  to 
nine  young  in  a  litter.  In  January 
the  mother  Wolf  begins  to  prepare  her 
habitation,  a  task  in  which  she  is 
protected  or  assisted  by  her  mate,  who 
has  won  her  in  a  fair  fight  from  his 
many  rivals.  He  attaches  himself 
solely  to  one  mate,  and  never  leaves 
her  till  the  3'oung  Wolves  are  able  to 
shift  for  themselves.  The  den  in 
which  the  young  cubs  are  born  is 
warmly  lined  with  fur  which  she  pulls 
from  her  own  bodv.  The  cubs  are 
born  in  IMarch  and  remain  under  her 
protection  seven  or  eight  months. 
They  begin  to  eat  animal  food  in  four 
weeks  after  birth. 

The  Wolf's  whelp  -wnll  at  last  a  Wolf  become 
Though  from  his  birth  he  find  with  man  a  home. 

Arabian  Proverb. 
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AN  ARMADILLO  AS  A  PET. 


Nurse  McCully  of  the  Royal 
infirmary,  Liverpool,  has  an  Armadillo 
as  a  pet.  This  little  animal,  which  is 
a  native  of  South  America,  was  given 
to  the  nurse  by  a  sailor  when  it  was 
quite  a  baby,  weighing  only  three 
pounds.  It  was  most  advantageously 
reared  on  peptonized  milk, — ordinary 
cow's  milk  being  too  strong, — and  the 
little  creature  now  weighs  ii  pounds. 
Its  present  diet  is  peculiar,  consisting 
of  bread  and  milk,  bacon,  apples,  and 
sardines.     Also,  it  supports  its  adopted 


country  by  eating  English  tomatoes, 
but  rejecting  American  ones.  It 
sleeps  all  day,  rising  at  6  p.  m.  and 
running  all  over  the  ward.  Its  chief 
amusement  seems  to  be  tearing  to 
pieces  the  patients'  slippers.  It  knows 
its  mistress,  and  will  readily  come  to 
her.  The  little  Armadillo  sleeps  in  a 
warm  barrel,  furnished  with  bran  and 
flannel.  It  has  now  been  at  the  Royal 
infirmary  for  about  four  years. — Strand 
Man^aziue. 


AFRICAN  FOLK  LORE. 


African  Literature  :s  very  rich 
in  fables  of  animals,  which  may  be 
divided  into  the  two  categories  of 
moral  apologues  and  simple  narrations. 
In  the  former  such  an  identity  is 
noticeable  with  stories  of  the  peoples 
of  Asia  and  Europe  as  almost  to  cause 
us  to  think  that  both  proceed  from  a 
common  source  whence  they  were  drawi: 
in  prehistoric  times.  To  this  may, 
however,  be  opposed  the  hypothesis  of 
an  original  and  simultaneous  origin  in 
different  places ;  a  question  for  the 
discussion  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
all  the  elements.  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  African  apologues 
comes  from  Somaliland,  and  is  perhaps 
better  than    the    corresponding   Euro- 


pean fable  :  "  The  Lion,  the  Hyena, 
and  the  Fox  went  hunting,  and 
caught  a  Sheep.  The  Lion  said,  '  Let 
us  divide  the  prey.'  The  Hyena  said, 
'  I  will  take  the  hinder  parts,  the  Lion 
the  fore  parts,  and  the  Fox  can  have 
the  feet  and  entrails.'  Then  the  Lion 
struck  the  the  Hyena  on  the  head  so 
hard  that  one  of  its  eyes  fell  out,  then 
turned  to  the  Fox  and  said,  '  Now  you 
divide  it.'  '  The  head,  the  intestines, 
and  the  feet  are  for  the  Hyena  and  me; 
all  the  rest  belongs  to  the  Lion.'  'Who 
taught  you  to  judge  in  that  way  ? ' 
asked  the  Lion.      The  Fox  answered. 


'  The  Hyena's 
Monthly, 


eye.'  " — Popular  Science 
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THE  RED  SQUIRREL. 


HICKAREE  is  the  common 
name  of  the  Red  Squirrel, 
so  called  from  the  cry  which 
19  ^it  utters.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the 
family,  and  a  pleasing  feature  of  rural 
life.  During  the  last  weeks  of 
autumn  the  Squirrel  seems  to  be  quite 
in  its  element,  paying  frequent  visits 
to  the  nut  trees  and  examining  their 
fruit  with  a  critical  eye,  in  anticipation 
of  laying  up  a  goodly  store  of  food  for 
the  long  and  dreary  months  of  winter ; 
as  they  do  not,  as  was  formerly 
asserted,  hibernate,  but  live  upon  the 
stores  they  secure.  A  scarcity  may 
mean  much  suffering  to  them,  while 
an  abundance  will  mean  plenty 
and  comfort.  In  filling  their  little 
granaries,  they  detect  every  worm- 
eaten  or  defective  nut,  and  Iselect  only 
the  soundest  fruit,  conveying  it,  one 
by  one,  to  its  secret  home.  Feeding 
abundantly  on  the  rich  products  of  a 
fruitful  season,  the  Squirrel  becomes 
very  fat  before  the  commencement  of 
winter,  and  is  then  in  its  greatest 
beauty,  the  new  fur  having  settled  upon 
the  body,  and  the  new  hair  having 
covered  the  tail  with  its  plumy  fringe. 
Did  you  ever  watch  a  squirrel  open 
and  eat  the  contents  of  a  nut?  It  is 
very  curious  and  interesting.  The 
little  fellow  takes  it  daintily  in  his 
fore-paws,  seats  himself  deliberately, 
and  then  carrying  the  nut  to  his 
mouth,  clips  off  the  tips  with  his 
sharp  chisel-edged  incisor  teeth.  He 
then  rapidly  breaks  away  the  shell, 
and  after  peeling  the  husk  from  the 
kernel,  eats  it  complacently,  all  the 
while  furtively  glancing  about  him, ever 


in  readiness  to  vanish  from  his  post  at 
any  suspicious  disturbance.  The  food 
of  the  Squirrel  is  not  vegetable 
substances.  Young  birds,  eggs,  and 
various  insects  constitute  a  part  of  his 
food.  He  has  the  destructive  habit  of 
nibbling  green  and  tender  shoots  that 
sprout  upon  the  topmost  boughs,  thus 
stunting  the  growth  of  many  a 
promising  tree.  He  visits  the  farmers' 
corn-cribs,  too,  and  thus  renders 
himself  somewhat  obnoxious.  All  in 
all,  however,  he  has  his  uses,  and 
should  not  be  wholly  exterminated. 
Tender  and  juicy,  he  has  always  paid 
for  his  apparent  despoliation,  and  his 
destruction  of  much  injurious  insect 
life  rather  favors  his  protection. 

The  Squirrel  is  a  variable  animal  in 
point  of  color,  the  tint  of  its  fur 
changing  with  the  country  it  inhabits. 
It  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  a  favorite 
domestic  pet.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
one  should  beware  of  purchasing  so- 
called  tame  Squirrels,  as  they  are  often 
drugged  with  strychnine,  under  whose 
influence  they  will  permit  themselves 
to  be  handled.  In  some  cases  the 
incisor  teeth  are  drawn,  to  prevent 
them  from  biting.  It  is  sad  that  such 
cruel  tricks  of  the  vendors  exist  and 
cannot  be  prevented. 

It  is  related  that  about  1840,  during 
a  season  of  great  scarcity  of  mast,  vast 
multitudes  of  Squirrels  migrated  from 
the  eastern  states  to  Canada,  where 
food  conditions  were  more  favorable. 
They  crossed  the  country  in  armies, 
swam  rivers  with  their  tails  curled 
over  their  backs,  sailing  before  the 
wind.  It  was  a  curious  instance  of  rare 
instinct  and  self-preservation. 
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SECRETS  OF  AN  OLD  GARDEN. 


J 


HIS  garden  had  some  small 
fruit  trees  thickly  covered 
with  leaves,  and  a  tangle  of 
currant  bushes  and  raspberry 
vines,  as  well  as  neatly  worked  rows 
of  vegetables.  There  was  also  a  thick 
clump  of  tall,  feathery  grass  beside  the 
paling. 

It  was  well  it  had  these  small  places 
of  refuge,  for  it  had  many  perils.  Two 
cats,  a  white  and  a  gray,  patrolled  the 
garden  with  silent  and  velvety 
tread ;  boys,  who  were  not  silent, 
used  all  kinds  of  small  but  deadly 
weapons  on  the  street  that  ran  beside 
it,  and  great  heavy  wagons  rumbled 
up  and  down  all  day,  making  a  great 
noise  and  dust. 

But  how  many  birds  I  have  seen 
and  heard  there  !  Red-headed  Wood- 
peckers tapped  and  called  early  in  the 
morning  on  the  tall  telegraph  pole 
at  the  corner,  and  flocks  of  Crackles, 
the  Bronze,  the  Purple,  and  the  Rusty 
Grackles,  were  fed  from  the  fresh-turned 
earth.  A  Catbird  hopped  lightly  in 
the  shadow  of  the  tool-house,  and  I 
suspect  some  Robins  of  foraging  turn 
with  their  young  families.  Sparrows  of 
all  kinds  dwelt  there — flocks  of  yellow 
Ground  Sparrows,  Brown  and  Gray 
Sparrows,  Clipping  Sparrows.  I  saw 
one  day  the  funniest  Clipping  baby 
with  his  chestnut  cap  pushed  up  into 
a  regular  crown  almost  too  big  for  his 


tiny  head,  and  the  brightest  black 
eyes  peering  at  me,  as  he  stood  on  a 
clod  of  earth.  Flocks,  also,  of  Gold- 
finches, glittering  like  small  balls  of 
gold,  and  Indigo  Buntings,  blue  as  the 
sky,  held  merry-makings  there,  and  oh, 
the  songs  from  morning  until  night ! 
A  Warbling  Vireo  sang  so  loud  and  so 
splendidly  that  we  thought  he  must  be 
some  big  bird  of  scarlet  plumage 
instead  of  the  wee  wood-sprite  he  was  ; 
and  little  Wrens  and  little  Indigo  Birds 
fairly  bubbled  over  with  songs  of  joy. 

The  nests,  the  hidden  nests,  were 
the  old  garden's  secrets,  and  the 
garden  kept  them  well.  There  was  a 
flutter  of  wings,  the  bird  floated  down, 
and  was  straightway  invisible.  Not 
the  tip  of  a  tail  or  beak  was  to  be  seen. 
Or  up  flew  the  bird  and  was  as  quickly 
lost  in  the  thick  screen  of  interwoven 
leaves  overhead.  There  were  certain 
gray  birds  so  much  the  color  of  the 
dead  wood  on  which  they  perched 
that  they  might  have  nested  in  full, 
open  view,  and  yet  have  remained  un- 
seen until  they  moved.  How  the 
little  birds  did  love  this  garden — the 
noisy  street  on  one  side,  the  close, 
dingy  houses  on  the  other,  and  how 
near  its  heart  did  the  old  garden  keep 
the  birds. 

So  many  and  such  different  birds — 
yet  "  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten 
before  God."— Ella  F.  Mosby. 


BIRDS   FORTELL   MARRIAGE. 


Some  of  the  Prussian  girls  have  an 
odd  way  of  finding  out  which  of  a 
number  will  be  married  first.  The 
girls  take  some  corn  and  make  a  small 
heap  of  it  on  the  floor,  and  in  it 
conceal  one  of  their  finger  rings.     A 


chicken  is  then  introduced  and  let 
loose  beside  the  little  heaps  of  corn. 
Presently  the  bird  begins  to  eat  the 
grain,  and  whichever  ring  is  first 
exposed  the  owner  of  it  will  be  the 
first  to  marry. 
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THE  PRAIRIE  HEN. 


^  |UTTALL  says  that,  clioosing 
particular  districts  for  resi- 

■      -       dence,  this  species  of  Orouse 
'^  is  far  less  coniinon  than 

its  Riiffcd  relative.  It 
is  often  called  Prairie  Chicken  and 
Pinnated  (irouse.  Confi.ned  to  dry, 
barren,  and  bushy  tracts  of  small 
extent,  these  birds  are  in  many  places 
now  wholly  or  nearly  extermiriated. 
They  are  still  met  with  on  the  Grouse 
plains  ofNew  Jersey, on  Long  Island,  in 
parts  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the  Island 
of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Mr.  Nuttall 
was  informed  that  they  were  so  com- 
mon on  the  ancient  bushy  site  of  the 
city  of  Boston  that  laboring  people 
or  servants  stipulated  with  their  em- 
ployers not  to  have  the  Heath  Hen 
brought  to  table  oftener  than  a  few 
times  in  the  week.  They  are  still 
common  in  the  western  states,  but 
tliirty  years  ago  we  saw  vast  numbers 
of  them  on  the  plains  of  Kansas.  As 
there  were  no  railroads  then,  they 
could  not  be  sent  to  market,  and  were 
only  occasionally  eaten  by  the  inhab- 
itants. The  immense  wheat  fields 
which  have  been  sown  for  a  number 
of  years  past  have  largely  increased 
this  species,  where  they  assemble  in 
flocks,  and  are  the  gleaners  of  the 
harvest. 

Early  in  the  morning  Grouse  may 
be  seen  flying  everywhere,  from  one 
alone  to  perhaps  a  thousand  together. 
They  alight  in  the  cornfields.  "  Look! 
Yonder  comes  a  dozen  ;  they  v/ill  fly 
right  over  you;  no,  they  swerve  fifty 
yards  to  one  side  and  pass  you  like 
bullets;  single  out  your  bird,  hold  four 
feet  in  front  of  him,  and  when  he  is 
barely  opposite  cut  loose.  Following 
the  crack  of  the  gun  you  hear  a  sharp 
whack  as  the  shot  strike,  and  you 
have  tumbled  an  old  cock  into  the 
gra.ss.  You  have  of  course  marked 
downi  as  many  of  the  birds  as  possible; 


let  them  feed  an  liour  and  then  drive 
them  up.  They  will  ri.se  very  wild, 
and  the  only  object  in  flu.shing  them 
is  to  .see  them  down  where  they  will 
take  their  noon-day  siesta." 

On  the  prairies  they  are  often  shot 
from  a  wagon,  the  hunter  remaining 
seated,  so  plentiful  are  they  in  remote 
districts.  Near  the  towns  very  few 
are  seen.  The  birds  always  .seem  to 
jjrefer  the  low  ground  in  a  field.  They 
are  rarely  .seen  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  as  they  do  not  move  about 
nmch.  It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  a  large 
flock  of  chickens  rise  on  the  wing  and 
fly  sv/iftly  and  steadily  for  several 
hundred  yard.s.  When  they  drop  in 
the  gra.ss  they  separate  and  run  in 
every  direction.  Like  the  Quail,  in 
the  inclemency  of  winter  they  ap- 
proach the  bam,  "?jasking  and  perch- 
ing on  the  fences,  occasionally  ven- 
turing to  mix  with  the  poultry  in  their 
repast,  and  are  then  often  taken  in 
traps."  They  feed  on  buds  and  mast, 
.sometimes  leaves  and  the  buds  of  the 
pine.  In  wintry  storms  they  seek 
shelter  in  the  evergreens,  but  in  spring 
and  summer  they  often  roost  on  the 
ground  in  company.  These  birds  be- 
gin pairing  in  March  or  April.  Mr. 
Nuttall's  account  of  this  interesting 
period  (.see  his  Hand-book  of  Ornith- 
ology— Little,  Brown  &  Co.) — is  as  fol- 
lows: "  At  this  time  the  behavior 
of  the  male  becomes  remarkable. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  comes  forth 
from  his  bushy  roost  and  struts  about 
with  a  curving  neck,  raising  his  ruff, 
expanding  his  tail  like  a  fan,  and 
seeming  to  mimic  the  o.stentation  of 
the  Turkey.  He  now  seeks  out  or 
meets  his  rival,  and  several  pairs  at  a 
time,  as  soon  as  they  become  visible 
through  the  dusky  dawn,  are  seen 
preparing  for  combat.  Previously  to 
this  encounter,  the  male,  swelling  out 
his  throat,  utters  what  is  called  a  toot- 
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ing — a  ventriloqiiial  humming  call  to 
the  female  three  times  repeated,  and 
though  uttered  in  so  low  a  key,  it  may 
yet  be  heard  three  or  four  miles  on  a 
still  morning.  About  the  close  of 
March  on  the  plains  of  Missouri  we 
heard  this  species  of  Grouse  tooting  or 
humming  in  all  directions,  so  that  at 
a  distance  the  sound  might  be  taken 
almost  for  the  grunting  of  the  Bison 
or  the  loud  croak  of  the  Bull-frog. 
While  uttering  his  vehement  call  the 
male  expands  his  neck  pouches  to  such 
a  magnitude  as  almost  to  conceal  his 
head,  and  blowing,  utters  a  low  drum- 
ming bellow  like  the  sound  of  k-toin- 
boo!  k-tom-boo!  once  or  twice  repeated, 
after  which  is  heard  a  sort  of  guttural 
squeaking  crow  or  koak,  koak,  koak.  In 
the  intervals  of  feeding  we  sometimes 
hear  the  male  also  cackling,  or,  as  it 
were,  crowing  like  ko,  ko,  koop^  koop ! 
While  engaged  in  fighting  with  each 
other,  the  males  are  heard  to  utter  a 


rapid,  petulant  cackle,  something  in 
sound  like  excessive  laughter.  The 
tooting  is  heard  from  day-break  till 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
As  they  frequently  assemble  at  these 
scratching  places^  as  they  are  called, 
ambuscades  of  bushes  are  formed 
around  them,  and  many  are  shot  from 
these  covers." 

The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground 
in  the  thick  prairie  grass,  and  at  the 
foot  of  bushes  on  the  barren  ground;  a 
hollow  is  scratched  in  the  soil,  and 
sparingly  lined  with  grass  and  feathers. 
The  nest  is  so  well  concealed  that  it 
is  not  often  discovered.  The  eggs  are 
from  ten  to  twelve,  and  of  a  plain 
brownish  color.  The  female  alone 
protects  and  attends  the  young,  brood- 
ing them  under  her  wings  in 
the  manner  of  the  domestic  fowl. 
The  affectionate  parent  and  her 
brood  keep  together  throughout  the 
season. 
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ABOUT  THE  SONGSTERS. 


New  NeiG'HBORS. — "  I  see  they  are 
building  a  two-story  house  in  our 
back  yard,"  said  papa. 

"O  papa,  that  won't  be  nice  !  "  said 
Marjorie.  "  People  will  look  right 
into  our  windows  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  papa;  "one  of  the 
builders  was  sitting  on  my  window- 
sill  this  morning  ;  but  when  he  saw 
me  he  flew  away." 

"  Oh,  you  mean  a  bird  !  "  cried  Nan. 


Blue-Jay  on  a  Spree. — "  Naw,  sir, 
I  ran  him  down.  He's  drunk  on 
madberry.  I  didn't  shoot  him,"  so 
said  our  little  stable-boy,  John  Henry. 
We  examined  the  beautiful  Blue-jay. 

It  was  lying  in  the  boy's  hand, 
with  a  sort  of  contented  dolce  far  niente 
expression  on  its  face.  Its  saucy  eyes 
were  elated  and  fearless.  Its  head 
wagged  ridiculously  in  the  effort  to 
hold  it  up.  It  was  a  common  North 
Americar.  drunk,  nothing  less.  The 
bird  was  intoxicated  on  the  berries  of 
the  Pride  of  China,  known  throughout 
the  south  as  the  poison  or  mad-berry. 

In  Florida  thousands  of  respectable 
Northern  Robins,  that  would  blush  to 
do  it  at  home,  are  found  lying  about 
in  the  state  of  grossest  drunkenness 
from  the  same  cause.  We  wondered 
if  some  blue-ribbon  society  might  not 
be  profitably  started  among  these  poor 
birds.  But  they  do  not  know  any 
better. 

We  have  this  advantage  over  them, 
we  know  the  mad-berry  when  we  see 
it.  It  is  to  our  disgrace  if  we  do  not 
let  it  alone. 


doors  are  left  ajar  the  Mocking  Bird 
comes  inside  and  perches  on  the  chairs 
and  about  the  room.  It  will  allow  the 
family  to  come  very  close  and  shows 
marked  attention  to  Mrs.  Bettes  and 
her  little  daughter.  When  they  start 
out  for  a  visit  it  follows  them  some 
distance,  and  then  returns  to  the  yard. 
When  the  family  returns  it  appears 
very  glad  and  will  fly  all  about  them, 
and  gives  evidence  of  its  joy  in  other 
ways.  The  children  feed  it  about  the 
house,  and  when  the  family  meal  is  to 
be  served,  if  the  window  is  not  raised, 
it  makes  its  presence  known  by  peck- 
ing on  the  window.  During  the  day 
it  gets  en  a  neighboring  brush  or  tree 
and  sings  its  roundelay  of  song  for 
hours  at  a  time. 


Serves  as  Watchman  and  Wakes 
THE  Family. — A  Mocking  Bird  serves 
as  a  night  watchman  at  the  residence 
of  R.  F.  Bettes,  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  and 
notifies  the  family  of  the  coming  of 
dawn  every  morning  by  pecking  on 
the    window    pane.     Often    when   the 


A  Wonderful  Canary.  —  Mrs. 
Willet  C.  Durland,  of  Union  Hall 
street,  Jamaica,  is  the  owner  of  a 
Canary  possessing  extraordinary  vocal 
powers.  It  never  tires  of  singing,  and 
was  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  it, 
until  eight  months  ago,  when  it 
suddenly,  and  for  no  apparent  reason, 
became  absolutely  silent,  uttering 
scarely  a  chirrup  for  days  at  a  time. 
Mrs.  Durland  at  last  tired  of  keeping 
a  Canary  that  did  not  sing,  and,  finding 
a  young  Chippie  bird  on  the  lawn,  one 
day,  she  put  it  in  the  cage  and  let  the 
Canary  go.  About  sundown  that 
evening,  the  Canary  returned  and 
hopped  about  on  the  window  sill, 
evidently  making  a  plea  to  be  received 
back  into  the  family.  This  was  too 
much  for  Mrs.  Durland.  She  put  the 
little  creature  back  in  its  cage,  and 
the  next  morning  the  household  was 
awakened  by  a  flood  of  joyous  song. 
The  Canary  has  been  singing  ever 
since,  and  the  Durlands  are  sure  it 
considers  being  set  free  a  punishment 
for  its  long  silence,  and  is  now  trying 
to  make  amends. 
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THE    BUTTERFLY    TRADE. 


HERE  are  probably  hundreds, 

^1  if  not  thousands,  of  butterfly 
oj  I        collectors  in  this  country,  says 

~^  the  Boston  Transcript.  But  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  are  many  who  gain 
their  livelihood  in  this  way,  as  is  done 
by  the  four  Denton  brothers  of 
Wellesley,  who  have  among  them  one 
of  the  finest,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  collections  in  the  world, 
comprising  specimens  from  India, 
China,  South  America,  and  many  other 
distant  countries. 

Large  and  fine  as  their  collection  is, 
however,  it  contains  only  a  small  part 
of  the  butterflies  that  they  have 
collected,  as  almost  all  of  them  are  sold 
to  museums,  and  collectors,  or  simply 
as  house  ornaments,  for  as  they 
mount  them,  they  are  objects  of  great 
beauty  and  are  preserved  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  every  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  their  fine  points,  while 
they  will  last  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  years. 

They  began  this  work  in  the  usual 
amateur  manner,  and  simply  for  their 
own  amusement,  but  instead  of  becom- 
ing tired  of  it  and  dropping  it,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  amateur  collectors, 
they  became  more  and  more  interested, 
and  their  methods  attracted  so  much 
attention  and  interest  in  outsiders  that 
they  finally  found  it  advisable  to  adopt 
this  as  their  life  work.  How  exten- 
sive a  business  it  is  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  found  it 
profitable  to  make  a  journey  of  six 
months  to  South  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  size  of  their 
collection,  and  that  they  have  in  India, 
China,  and  several  other  parts  of  the 
world  ap-ents  who  collect  for  them  and 
ship  the  butterflies  to  them  here. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  butler- 
flies  for  sale  and  exhibition  is  all  done 
in  a  small  building  back  of  their  house 
on  Washington  street  at  Wellesley, 
and   keeps  them  busy  nearly  all    the 


collecting. 


or 


time  that  they  are  not 
When  the  butterflies  are  sent 
brought  in,  each  is  in  a  small  paper 
folder,  which  protects  it  from  friction 
or  breakage.  The  insects  are  laid  with 
their  wings  together  and  pressed,  being 
then  put  into  the  folder,  and  shipped 
in  small  boxes,  enough  being  put  into 
each  box  to  prevent  them  from  slip- 
ping about.  In  this  way  the  insects 
arrive  in  very  good  condition,  although 
they  are,  of  course,  very  dry  and 
brittle  if  they  have  come  a  long 
distance.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this 
dryness,  which  would  make  it  impos- 
sible to  work  on  them,  they  are  put 
into  a  box  with  a  lot  of  wet  paper,  and 
the  dampness  from  this  soon  saturates 
them  and  makes  them  soft  again  and 
easily  shaped.  The  next  part  of  the 
work  is  in  repairing  what  damage  they 
have  sustained,  for,  of  course,  in  spite 
of  the  care  of  shipping,  they  are  not 
as  perfect  as  before  they  were  caught, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  delicate 
work  on  them  before  they  are  ready 
for  exhibition  or  sale. 

Mounted,  a  drawer  full  of  butter- 
flies is  more  beautiful  than  a  collection 
of  precious  gems,  for,  although  many 
of  our  native  butterflies  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  average  of  those 
from  India,  China,  and  South  America. 
In  these  dead,  heavy  black  alternates 
with  brilliant  crimson,  yellow,  and 
gold,  livid  greens  and  blues,  and  deep, 
rich  garnet  and  purple,  sometimes  in 
broad  bands  and  blotches  of  glowing 
color,  and  in  others  in  wonderfully 
delicate  and  intricate  traceries  and 
patterns.  The  texture  of  the  wings  is 
also  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  any- 
thing we  have  here,  some  of  them 
having  a  heavy  rich  gloss  that  exceeds 
that  on  the  finest  fabric  that  human 
skill  can  produce,  while  others  have 
the  deep  changing  lustre  of  gems  or 
liquids. 
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THE  PASSENGER  PIGEON  IN  WISCONSIN  AND  NEBRASKA. 

[See  Vol.   Ill,  p.   23.] 


UR  records  of  this  species 
during  the  past  few  years 
have  referred,  in  most 
instances,  to  very  small 
flocks  and  generally  to  pairs 
or  individuals.  In  The  Auk  for  July, 
1S97,  I  recorded  a.  flock  of  some  fifty 
Pigeons  from  southern  Missouri, 
but  such  a  number  has  been  very 
unusual.  It  is  now  very  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  record  still  larger  numbers, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Fugle- 
berg  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  for  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  information  under  date  of 
Sept.  I,  1897  •  "  I  live  on  the  west 
shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  Wis,  About 
six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August 
14th,  1897,  I  saw  a  flock  of  Wild 
Pigeons  flying  over  the  bay  from 
Fisherman's  Point  to  Stony  Beach, 
and  I  assure  you  it  reminded  me  of 
old  times,  from  1855  to  1880,  when 
Pigeons  were  plentiful  every  day.  So 
I  dropped  my  work  and  stood  watch- 
ing them.  This  flock  was  followed  by 
six  more  flocks,  each  containing  about 
thirty-five  to  eighty  Pigeons,  except 
the  last  which  only  contained  seven. 
All  these  flocks  passed  over  within 
half  an  hour.  One  flock  of  some  fifty 
birds  flew  within  gun  shot  of  me,  the 
others  all  the  way  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  yards  from  where  I 
stood."  Mr.  Fugleberg  is  an  old 
hunter  and  has  had  much  experience 
with  the  Wild  Pigeon.  In  a  later 
letter  dated  Sept.  4,  1897,  he  writes: 
"  On  Sept.  2,  1897,  I  was  hunting 
Prairie  Chickens  near  Lake  Butte  des 
Morts,  Wis.,  where  I  met  a  friend 
who  told  me  that  a  few  days  previous 
he  had  seen  a  flock  of  some  twenty-five 
Wild  Pigeons  and  that  they  were  the 
first  he  had  seen  for  years." — This 
would  appear  as    though    these   birds 


were  instinctively  working  back  to 
their  old  haunts,  as  the  Winnebago 
region  was  once  a  favorite  locality. 
We  hope  that  Wisconsin  will  follow 
Michigan  in  making  a  close  season  on 
Wild  Pigeons  for  ten  years,  and  thus 
give  them  a  chance  to  multiply  and 
perhaps  regain,  in  a  measure,  their 
former  abundance. 

In  Forest  and  Stream^  of  Sept.  25, 
1897,  is  a  short  notice  of  'Wild  Pigeons 
in  Nebraska,'  by  'W.  F.  R.'  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  editor  he  placed 
me  in  correspondence  with  the 
observer,  W.  F.  Rightmire,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  following  details 
given  in  his  letter  of  Nov.  5,  1897  : 
"  I  was  driving  along  the  highway 
north  of  Cook,  Johnson  County,  Neb., 
on  August  17,  1897.  I  came  to  the 
timber  skirting  the  head  stream  of 
the  Nemaha  River,  a  tract  of  some 
forty  acres  of  woodland  lying  along 
the  course  of  the  stream,  upon  both 
banks  of  the  same,  and  there,  feeding 
on  the  ground  or  perched  upon  the 
trees  were  the  Passenger  Pigeons  I 
wrote  the  note  about.  The  flock  con- 
tained seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
birds.  I  did  not  frighten  them,  but 
as  I  drove  along  the  road,  the  feeding 
birds  flew  up  and  joined  the  others, 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  passed  by  they 
returned  to  the  ground  and  continued 
feeding.  While  I  revisited  the  same 
locality,  I  failed  to  find  the  Pigeons.  I 
am  a  native  of  Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  have  often  killed  Wild 
Pigeons  in  their  flights  while  a  boy  on 
the  farm,  helped  to  net  them,  and 
have  hunted  them  in  Pennsylvania,  so 
that  I  readily  knew  the  birds  in  ques- 
tion the  moment  I  saw  them." 

— RUTHVEN  Deane  in  April  Aiik. 
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THE   AMERICAN  RABBIT. 


(OTTONTAIL  and  Molly  Cot- 
tontail are  the  names  com- 
monly applied  to  this  easily 
recognized  species  of  the 
Rabbit  family,  ever}^-- 
where  prevalent  in  the  middle  states, 
continuing  to  be  numerous  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  constantly  hunted  in 
season  for  food.  Its  flesh  is  more  deli- 
cate than  that  of  the  larger  species, 
and  is  much  valued.  In  winter  the 
city  markets  are  well  supplied  with 
Cottontails,  their  increase  beingso  large 
that  they  are  always  abundant,  while 
in  rural  districts  the  small  boys  cap- 
ture them  in  great  numbers  with  dogs. 
We  have  known  two  hundred  of  these 
innocent  creatures  to  be  taken  in  one 
day  on  a  single  farm.  If  protected  for 
but  one  season  they  would  become  as 
Rabbits  are  in  Australia,  a  pest. 

Rabbits  live  in  burrows,  which  are 
irregular  in  construction  and  often 
communicate  with  each  other.  From 
many  of  its  foes  the  Rabbit  escapes 
by  diving  into  its  burrow,  but  there 
are  some  animals,  as  the  Weasel  and 
Ferret,  which  follow  it  into  its  subter- 
ranean home  and  slay  it.  Dogs, 
especially  those  of  the  small  terrier 
breeds,  will  often  force  their  way  into 
the  burrows,  where  they  have  some- 
times paid  the  penalty  of  their  lives 
for  their  boldness.  The  Rabbit  has 
been  seen  to  watch  a  terrier  dog  go 
into  its  burrow,  and  then  fill  up  the 
entrance  so  effectually  that  the  invader 
has  not  been  able  to  retrace  his  steps, 
and  has  perished  miserably  in  the 
subterranean  tomb. 

When  the  female  Rabbit  is  about  to 
begin  to  rear  a  family,  she  quits  the 
ordinary  burrows  and  digs  a  special 
tunnel  in  which  to  shelter  the  young 
family  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
life.  At  the  extremity  of  the  burrow  she 
places  a  large  quantity  of  dried  herbage 


mingled  with  down  from  her  own 
body,  with  which  to  make  a  soft  and 
warm  bed  for  the  little  ones.  These 
are  about  seven  or  eight  in  number, 
and  are  born  without  hair  and  with 
closed  eyes,  which  they  are  only  able 
to  open  after  ten  or  twelve  days. 

When  domesticated  the  female  Rab- 
bit will  often  devour  her  young,  a 
practice  which  has  been  considered 
incurable.  This  propensity  has,  how- 
ever, been  accounted  for  by  natural 
causes.  It  has  been  the  custom  to 
deprive  pet  Rabbits  of  water  on  the 
the  ridiculous  plea  that  in  a  wild  state 
they  do  not  drink,  obtaining  sufficient 
moisture  from  the  green  herbs  and 
grasses  which  constitute  their  food, 
but  in  the  open  country  they  always 
feed  while  the  dew  lies  upon  every 
blade,  which  of  course  is  never  the 
case  with  green  food  with  which 
domestic  Rabbits  are  supplied.  Thus 
have  these  poor  innocents  been  the 
victims  of  ignorance. 

Rabbits  are  great  depredators  in 
fields,  gardens,  and  plantations,  destroy- 
ing in  very  wantonness  hundreds  of 
plants  which  they  do  not  care  to  eat. 
They  do  great  damage  to  young  trees, 
stripping  them  of  their  tender  bark,  as 
far  up  as  they  can  reach  while  stand- 
ing on  their  hind  feet.  Sometimes 
they  eat  the  bark,  but  in  many  cases 
they  leave  it  in  heaps  upon  the  ground, 
having  chiseled  it  from  the  tree  merely 
for  the  sake  of  exercising  their  teeth 
and  keeping  them  in  good  order. 

It  is  true  that  most  Rabbits  burrow 
in  the  ground,  their  burrows  having 
many  devious  ramifications,  but  the 
Cottontail  usually  makes  his  home  in 
a  little  dug-out,  concealed  under  a  bush 
or  a  tuft  of  grass.  We  remember  one 
of  these  little  excavations  which  we 
found  in  a  cemetery  concealed  by  the 
overhanging  branches  of  a  rosebush  at 


(Continued  on  page  29.) 
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THE  AMERICAN  RABBIT.— Continued  from  page  26. 


the  foot  of  a  grave.  While  reading 
the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  we 
were  startled  by  a  quick  rush  from  the 
bush,  and  discovering  the  nest,  in 
which  there  were  five  tiny  young  with 
wide  open  eyes,  we  took  them  up  ten- 
derly and  carried  them  home.  We 
too,  were  young  then.  Admonished 
that  we  had  cruelly  deprived  a  mother 
of  her  ofifspring,  and  that  our  duty  was 


to  return  them  to  her,  we  unwillingly 
obeyed,  and  put  them  back  in  the  little 
cavern.  They  huddled  together  once 
more  and  no  doubt  were  soon  welcomed 
by  their  parents. 

A  frosty  Saturday  morning,  a  light 
snow  covering  the  ground,  a  common 
cur  dog,  Cottontail  tracks,  and  a  small, 
happy  boy.  Do  you  not  see  yourself 
as  in  a  vision? 


THIRTY  MILES  FOR  AN  ACORN. 


Far  away  I  hear  a  drumming — 

Tap,  tap,  tap! 
Can  the  Woodpecker  be  coming 


After  sap  ? 

OWN  in  Mexico  there  lives 
a  Woodpecker  who  stores 
C)  B  his  nuts  and  acorns  in 
the  hollow  stalks  of  the 
yuccas  and  magueys. 
These  hollow  stalks  are  separated  by 
joints  into  several  cavities,  and  the 
sagacious  bird  has  somehow  found  this 
out,  ajid  bores  a  hole  at  the  upper  end 
of  each  joint  and  another  at  the  lower, 
through  which  to  extract  the  acorns 
when  wanted.  Then  it  fills  up  the 
stalks  solidly  and  leaves  its  stores  there 
until  needed,  safe  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  any  thievish  bird  or  four- 
footed   animal. 

The  first  place  in  which  this  curious 
habit  was  observed  was  on  a  hill  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert.  The  hill  was 
covered  with  yuccas  and  magueys,  but 
the  nearest  oak  trees  were  thirty  miles 
away,  and  so  it  was  calculated,  these 
industrious  birds  had  to  make  a  flight 
of  sixty  miles  for  each  acorn  stowed 
thus  in  the  stalks! 


An  observer  of  birds  remarks  : 
"  There  are  several  strange  features  to 
be  noticed  in  these  facts:  the  provident 
instinct  which  prompts  this  bird  to  lay 
by  stores  of  provisions  for  the  winter, 
the  great  distance  traversed  to  collect 
a  kind  of  food  so  unusual  for  its  race, 
and  its  seeking  in  a  place  so  remote 
from  its  natural  abode  a  storehouse  so 
remarkable." 


Can    instinct 
experience   and 


alone  teach,  or  have 
reason  taught  these 
birds  that,  far  better  than  the  bark  of 
trees  or  crevices  in  rocks  or  any  other 
hiding  place  are  these  hidden  cavities 
they  make  for  themselves  with  the 
hollow  stems  of  distant  plants? 

This  we  cannot  answer.  But  we  do 
know  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
birds  in  our  country  is  this  California 
Woodpecker,  and  that  he  is  well  en- 
titled to  his  Mexican  name  of  el  car- 
pintero  —  the  carpenter  bird. —  Ex- 
change. 
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THE  OCELOT. 


(^  I  HE  smaller  spotted  and  striped 
^  I  species  of  the  genus  Felis^ 
^1  of  both  the  old  and  the  new 
~^  world,  are  commonly  called 
Tiger-Cats.  Of  these  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  beautifully  marked, 
peculiar  to  the  American  continent, 
according  to  authority,  has  received 
the  name  of  Ocelot,  Fclis  pardalis^ 
though  zoologists  are  still  undecided 
whether  under  this  name  several 
distinct  species  have  not  been  included, 
or  whether  all  the  Ocelots  are  to  be 
referred  to  as  a  single  species  showing 
individual  or  racial  variation.  Their 
fur  has  always  a  tawny  yellow  or 
reddish-grey  ground  color,  and  is 
marked  with  black  spots,  aggregated 
in  streaks  and  blotches,  or  in  elongated 
rings  inclosing  an  area  which  is  rather 
darker  than  the  general  ground  color. 
They  range  through  the  wooded  parts 
of  Tropical  America,  from  Arkansas  to 
Paraguay,  and  in  their  habits  resemble 
the  other  smaller  members  of  the  cat 
tribe,  being  ready  climbers  and  exceed- 
ingly blood-thirsty. 

The  fierceness  of  the  disposition  of 
this  animal,  usually  called  by  the 
common  name  of  Wild  Cat,  and  its 
strength  and  agility,  are  well  known, 
for  although  it  is  said  that  it  does  not 
seek  to  attack  man,  yet  "  when  dis- 
turbed in  its  lair  or  hemmed  in,  it  will 
spring  with  tiger-like  ferocity  on  its 
opponent,  every  hair  on  its  body 
bristling  with  rage,"  and  is  altogether 
an  ugly  customer  to  meet  with. 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  Ocelot 
was  the  offspring  of  the  domestic  cat, 
but  it  is  now  known  to  be  distinct  from 
the  wild  form  of  our  woods.  One 
would   scarcely    wish    to    stroke    the 


Wild  Cat's  hair  in  any  direction.  As 
soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  see  and 
crawl,  their  savage  nature  is  apparent, 
and  they  cannot  be  tamed.  They  are 
not  often  hunted,  but  when  accidentally 
met  with  by  the  hunter  are  despatched 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  length  the  Ocelot  rather  exceeds 
four  feet,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  a 
considerable  portion.  The  height 
averages  about  eighteen  inches.  On 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  fur  the 
skin  is  valued  for  home  use  and  expor- 
tation, and  is  extensively  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  various  fancy 
articles  of  dress  or  luxury.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  a  true  leopard  in  miniature. 

In  its  native  wilds  the  Ocelot  seeks 
its  food  chiefly  among  the  smaller 
mammalia  and  birds,  although  it  is 
strong  enough  to  attack  and  destroy 
a  moderate  sized  monkey.  It  chases 
the  monkeys  into  the  tree  branches, 
and  is  nearly  as  expert  a  climber  as 
they  are,  but,  as  it  cannot  follow 
the  birds  into  the  airy  region,  it  is 
forced  to  match  its  cunning  against 
their  wings,  and  it  rarely  secures  them. 
As  is  often  done  by  the  domestic  cat 
it  can  spring  amongst  a  flock  of  birds 
as  they  rise  from  the  ground,  and, 
leaping  into  the  air,  strike  down 
one  or  more  of  them  with  its 
swift  paw.  But  its  usual  method  of 
securing  birds  is  by  concealing  itself 
among  the  branches  of  a  tree  and 
suddenly  knocking  them  over  as  they 
unsuspiciously  settle  within  reach  of 
the  hidden  foe. 

The  movements  of  the  Tiger-cat  are 
graceful  and  elegant,  and  few  speci- 
mens of  animal  life  found  in  out 
zoological  gardens  are  more  interesting. 
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WMW7. 


AZAMET  THE  HERMIT  AND  HIS  DUMB  FRIENDS. 


ZAMET  the  vizier  had  been 
raised  by  Sultan  Mahmoud 
to  the  highest  office  in  the 
empire.  As  soon  as  he 
was  established  in  his 
position,  he  tried  to  reform  many 
abuses ;  but  the  nobles  and  imaums 
plotted  against  him. 

Deprived  of  his  property,  and 
deserted  by  his  friends,  Azamet  with- 
drew to  the  wilderness  of  Khorasan, 
where  he  lived  alone  in  a  hut  of  his 
own  building,  and  planted  a  little 
garden  by  the  side  of  a  brook. 

He  had  lived  a  hermit's  life  for  two 
years,  when  Usbeck,  one  of  his  old 
friends,  found  his  dwelling  place. 

The  sage  met  the  vizier  about  a 
mile  from  his  hut ;  the  two  friends 
recognized  each  other  and  embraced, 
while  Usbeck  shed  tears ;  Azamet,  on 
the  contrary,  smiled,  and  his  eyes 
beamed  with  joy.  ' '  Thanks  be  to 
God,  who  gives  strength  to  the  un- 
fortunate," said  Usbeck,  "  The  man 
who  had  a  gorgeous  palace  in  the  rich 
plains  of  Ghilem  is  contented  with  a 
hut  in  the  wildest  part  of  Khorasan  !  " 

Presently,  when  they  drew  near 
Azamet's  hut  they  heard  a  young 
horse  neigh,  and  saw  him  come  gallop- 
ing to  meet  them.  When  he  came 
near  Azamet,  he  caressed  him,  and  ran 
home  before  him. 

Usbeck  saw  two  fine  heifers  come 
from  a  pasture  near  by,  and  run  back 
and  forth  near  Azamet,  as  if  offering 
him  their  milk  ;  they  began  to  follow 
him.  Soon  after,  two  goats,  with  their 
kids,  ran  down  from  a  steep  rock, 
showing,     by    their     gambols,     their 


delight   at  seeing   their    master,    and 
began  to  frolic  around  him. 

Then  four  or  five  sheep  came  out  ot 
a  little  orchard,  bleating  and  bounding, 
to  lick  Azamet's  hand  as  he  patted 
them,  smiling.  At  the  same  moment, 
a  few  pigeons  and  a  multitude  of  other 
birds  which  were  chirping  on  the 
trees  in  the  orchard  flew  upon  his 
head  and  shoulders.  He  went  into  the 
little  yard  near  his  cabin,  and  a  cock 
saw  him  and  crowed  for  joy  ;  at  this 
noise  several  hens  ran,  cackling,  to 
greet  their  master. 

But  the  signs  of  joy  and  love  which  all 
these  animals  showed  were  as  nothing 
compared  to  those  of  two  white  dogs 
that  were  waiting  for  Azamet  at  the 
door.  They  did  not  run  to  meet  him, 
but  seemed  to  show  him  that  they  had 
been  faithful  sentinels  over  the  house 
which  their  master  had  placed  in  their 
care.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  entered, 
they  caressed  him  lovingly,  fawning 
upon  him,  throwing  themselves  at  his 
feet,  and  only  leaping  up  to  lick  his 
hands.  When  he  gave  them  caresses 
they  seemed  beside  themselves  with 
delight,  and  stretched  themselves  at 
their  master's  feet. 

Usbeck  smiled  at  this  sight. 
"Weill"  said  the  vizier,  "you  see 
that  I  am  now  as  I  have  been  from 
childhood,  the  friend  of  all  created 
things.  /  tried  to  make  men  happy ^  but 
they  could  not  let  me.  I  made  these 
animals  happy .^  and  I  take  pleasjirc  in 
their  affection  and  gratitude.  You  see 
that  even  though  I  am  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Khorasan,  I  have  companions, 
and  love  and  am  beloved." 


Listen  !  what  a  sudden  rustle 

Fills  the  air. 
All  the  birds  are  in  a  bustle 

Everywhere. 


Such  a  ceaseless  croon  and  twitter 

Over-head  ! 
Such  a  flash  of  wings  that  glitter 

Wide  outspread  ! 
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THE  USE  OF  FLOWERS. 


God  might  have  bade  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small  ; 
The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree, 

Without  a  fioM'er  at  all. 

We  might  have  had  enough,  enough 

For  every  want  of  ours. 
For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil, 

And  yet  have  had  no  flowers. 

The  ore  within  the  mountain  mine 

Require th  none  to  grow; 
Nor  doth  it  need  the  lotus  flower 

To  make  the  river  flow. 

The  clouds  might  give  abundant  rain  ; 

The  nightly  dews  might  fall ; 
And  the  herb  that  keepeth  life  in  man 

Might  yet  have  drunk  them  all. 

Then  wherefore,  wherefore  were  they  made. 

All  dyed  with  rainbow-light. 
All  fashioned  with  supremest  grace 

Upspringing  day  and  night ; 

Springing  in  valleys  green  and  low, 

And  on  the  motmtains  high. 
And  in  the  silent  wilderness. 

Where  no  man  passes  by  ? 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not — 
Then  wherefore  had  they  birth? 

To  minister  delight  to  man, 
To  beautify  the  earth. 

To  comfort  man — to  whisper  hope, 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim. 
For  who  so  careth  for  the  flowers 

Will  much  more  care  for  him  ! 


-Mary  Howitt. 
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APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 
From  Nature  by  Chicago  Colortype  Co. 


ALL    NATURE. 


W.  E.  WATT. 


IAS,  one  of  the  seven  sages 
of  Greece,  was  a  noted 
political  and  legal  orator. 
His  most  famous  utterance 
was,  "  I  carry  all  my 
wealth  with  ine."  His  store  of 
learning  and  power  of  speech  were 
always  at  hand,  and  his  life  had  been 
such  that  all  his  investments  were  in 
the  man,  rather  than  in  property  which 
might  or  might  not  afterwards  belong 
to  the  man. 

He  who  knows  nature  and  has  a 
habit  of  seeing  things  carries  with 
him  a  fruitful  source  of  happiness. 
It  requires  technical  knowledge  to 
use  any  of  the  mechanical  appliances 
with  which  civilized  life  is  crowded.  It 
requires  artistic  training  to  appreciate 
any  of  the  great  productions  of  the 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  ideal  pleasure. 
But  there  is  no  preparation  demanded 
by  nature  herself  of  those  who  would 
enjoy  her  feasts.  Whosoever  will  may 
be  her  guest. 

But  because  she  is  so  free  with  the 
race  in  giving  pleasure  to  all  her 
guests,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
cultivation  and  systematic  pursuit  will 
not  be  rewarded.  All  eyes  are  blind 
until  they  have  been  opened,  and  all 
ears  deaf  till  they  have  learned  desire. 
Just  why  I  am  delighted  with  the 
landscape  before  me  is  beyond  my 
power  to  tell,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
varying  feelings  that  course  through 
me  are  too  numerous  for  recognition. 
But  with  all  these  thronging  sensations 
and  reflections  that  occupy  me,  there 
is  a  multitude  of  others  that  escape 
me  because  I  have  not  had  my  soul 
opened  in  their  directions. 

Every  new  item  of  nature's  news 
that  breaks  upon  the  consciousness 
increases  capacity  for  pleasure  for  all 
time.  He  who  meets  nature  with 
enlightened  senses  is   rewarded  every 


day  of  his  life  for  the  pains  taken  in 
delightful  study  by  way  of  preparation. 
A  landscape  is  infinitely  enhanced  to 
him  who  has  pursued  the  science  of 
color  with  some  diligence.  The  sounds 
of  the  forest  speak  tenderly  to  all ;  but 
he  who  knows  the  secrets  of  melody 
and  harmony,  and  the  limits  of  human 
skill  in  music,  has  worlds  of  delight 
in  the  forest  that  others  may  not  enter. 
And  so  has  the  swain  whose  childliood 
was  spent  among  the  voices  of  the 
trees.  The  sense  of  smell  has  a 
thousand  raptures  for  the  man  whose 
nose  has  lived  up  to  its  possibilities. 

To  look  upon  all  nature  broadly 
with  the  familiarity  which  comes  only 
from  long  acquaintance  and  scientific 
investigation  of  her  various  aspects  is 
the  highest  type  of  living.  While 
this  is  not  possible  to  all,  }et,  much  of 
it  may  be  experienced  by  every  one 
who  has  the  desire  and  follows  it.  The 
leading  facts  of  all  the  sciences  are 
open  to  all  who  care  to  know  them. 
The  beauties  and  mysteries  of  the 
world  are  constantly  inviting  us.  And 
the  rapid  developments  of  knowledge 
in  all  directions  give  us  all  the  exciting 
motives  one  can  desire. 

Looking  out  over  the  face  of  the 
world,  we  note  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  material  to  be  considered.  One  is 
alive  or  was  produced  by  the  action  of 
life,  and  the  other  is  material  which 
has  never  known  a  want.  We  are 
drawn  most  to  that  which  has  pulsed 
with  sap  or  blood — that  which  has 
made  a  struggle  of  some  sort. 

All  things  that  live  are  made  up 
chemically  principally  of  four  of  the 
elements  of  the  universe  which  are 
best  adapted  by  their  characteristics 
for  the  purposes  of  life.  Three  are 
gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen; 
one  is  a  solid,  carbon.  All  these  have 
what  is  technically  known  as  affinities 
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of  narrow  range  and  low  intensity 
except  oxygen.  Oxygen  is  greedy  to 
attack  almost  everything,  the  others 
unite  but  sparingly  and  feebly.  From 
these  elements,  life  chooses  combina- 
tions that  are  easily  changed  in  form 
and  light  enough  to  stand  up  from  the 
earth,  to  swim  in  the  waters,  and  even 
to  fly  in  the  atmosphere.  So  gaseous 
and  quick  to  change  are  the  things  of 
life  that  life  itself  has  the  reputation 
of  being  fleeting.  Development  is  a 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  parts, 
and  function  is  a  transformation  of 
motion.  These  four  elements,  three 
gaseous  and  one  solid,  three  very 
exclusive  and  one  very  free  in  choosing 
all  sorts  of  associates,  have  been  the 
means  whereby  life  has  been  possible 
upon  the  earth.  Their  characters 
have  provided  for  what  are  known  as 
differentiation  and  integration. 

With  these  materials  is  formed  the 
mass  which  is  the  lowest  form  of  life, 
protoplasm.  This  may  be  formed 
into  cells  or  not,  but  it  is  from  this 
beginning  the  scale  of  living  things 
springs,  rising  in  beautiful  and 
mysterious  forms  till  the  earth  is 
enveloped  and  beautified  so  that  we 
can  hardly  think  of  it  except  as  the 
receptacle  prepared  by  Omniscience 
for  the  entertainment  of  living  beings, 
all  of  which  point  to  the  highest  and 
speak  of  the  expansion  and  eternal 
value  of  the  human  soul. 

By  getting  next  to  other  substances, 
or  by  getting  them  inside,  the 
organism  draws  within  itself  new 
matter  of  its  own  selection.  It  chooses 
always  material  that  is  chemically 
similar  to  itself,  and  we  say  it  grows. 
Where  it  wears  away  in  the  pursuit, 
it    makes    repairs     with     the     fresh 


material.  Where  the  pursuit  is 
wearing,  and  requires  great  activity  or 
strength,  the  new  matter  is  consumed 
in  furnishing  energy  alone. 

When  the  period  of  growth  is  well 
advanced,  the  living  thing  matures 
organs  for  the  preservation  of  its  kind. 
Male  and  female  are  distinguished.  A 
seed  marks  the  female  element  in  the 
plant,  and  in  the  animal  an  ovum  or 
egg.  And  as  soon  as  the  race  has 
been  provided  for,  the  individual  is  of 
no  more  use  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  has  served  its  purpose,  and 
merits  a  reward.  But  whether  in  the 
economy  of  nature  the  joys  of  life  are 
regarded  as  sufficient  reward  to  every 
living  creature,  there  follows  fast  upon 
the  heels  of  its  usefulness  a  period  of 
lamentable  decline.  The  elements 
which  were  so  facile  in  building  up 
the  individual  are  no  longer  active  in 
furnishing  energy,  repair,  and  growth. 
All  these  products  are  lopped  off. 
Weakness,  debility,  and  shrinking 
ensue.  The  organism  loses  its 
attractiveness  for  its  kind,  the  pulse 
of  life  weakens,  and  the  corpse  falls  to 
the  earth,  yielding  rapidly  to  a  process 
of  transformation  called  decay,  which 
is  merely  a  giving  up  of  what  has 
been  recently  of  use  to  this  form  of 
life  to  some  new  form  of  the  same  sort 
or  a  different  one.  Life  is  so  swift 
and  relentless  that  most  of  its  subjects 
fall  by  the  way  and  give  up  their 
substance  so  effectually  that  there  is 
no  memory  or  record  left  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  such  a  form  has  ever 
been. 

And  so  God  is  creating  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  While  we  participate 
in  a  measure  in  this  creation,  let  us 
observe  and  enjoy  it  and  be  wise. 
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QJ. 


THE    BLOODLESS    SPORTSMEN. 

^  GO  A-GUNNING,  but  take  no  gun; 
h  I  fish  without  a  pole  ; 

And  I  bag  good  game  and  catch  such  fish 
As  suit  a  sportsman's  soul ; 
For  the  choicest  game  that  the  forest  holds. 

And  the  best  fish  of  the  brook, 
Are  never  brought  down  by  a  rifle  shot 
And  are  never  caught  with  a  hook. 

I  bob  for  fish  by  the  the  forest  brook, 

I  hunt  for  game  in  the  trees. 
For  bigger  birds  than  wing  the  air 

Or  fish  that  swim  the  seas. 
A  rodless  Walton  of  the  brooks 

A  bloodless  sportsman,  I — 
I  hunt  for  the  thoughts  that  throng  the  woods. 

The  dreams  that  haunt  the  sky. 

The  woods  were  made  for  the  hunters  of  dreams, 

The  brooks  for  the  fishers  of  song  ; 
To  the  hunters  who  hunt  for  the  gunless  game 

The  streams  and  the  woods  belong. 
There  are  thoughts  that  moan  from  the  soul  of  the  pine. 

And  thoughts  in  a  flower  bell  curled  ; 
And  the  thoughts  that  are  blown  with  the  scent  of  the  fern 

Are  as  new  and  as  old  as  the  world. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss. 


A    BOOK    BY    THE    BROOK. 


Give  me  a  nook  and  a  brook. 

And  let  the  proud  world  spin  round  ; 
Let  it  scramble  by  hook  or  by  crook 

For  wealth  or  name  with  a  sound, 
You  are  welcome  to  amble  your  ways, 

Aspirers  to  place  or  to  glory  ; 
May  big  bells  jangle  your  praise, 

And  golden  pens  blazon  your  story  ; 
For  me,  let  me  dwell  in  my  nook, 
Here  by  the  curve  of  this  brook, 
That  croons  to  the  tune  of  my  book. 
Whose  melody  wafts  me  forever 
On  the  waves  of  an  unseen  river  ! 

— James  Freeman  Clarke. 
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SUMMARY. 


Page  6. 

"WILSON'S  SNIPE.  —  Gallinago  delicata. 
Other  names:  English  Snipe,  Jack  Snipe, 
Guttter  Snipe. 

Range — From  Canada  and  British  Columbia, 
south  in  winter  to  the  West  Indies,  and  even 
to  South  America.  Breeds  from  the  latitude 
of  New  England  southward. 

Nest — Slight  depression  in  the  grass  or  moss 
of  a  bog. 

Eggs — Three  to  four ;  grayish-olive  to 
greenish-brown,  spotted  and  blotched  with 
reddish-brown. 


Page  lo. 

BLACK  WOLF.- 
in  Florida. 


-Canis  occidentalis.    Found 


Page  14. 

AMERICAN    RED   SQUIRREL.  —  5^i«r«^ 

Hudsonius.      Other  name:      Chickaree,    from 
its  cry. 

Common  in  North  America, 


Page  18, 

PRAIRIE  HEN. —  Tympanucus  americanus. 
Other  name:     Pinnated  Grouse. 

Range — Prairies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
east  to  Indiana  and  Kentvicky,  north  to 
Manitoba,  west  to  the  eastern  Dakotas, 
south  to  Texas  and  I^ouisiana.  T.  aipido,  until 
lately  supposed  to  be  this  species,  is  now 
apparently  extinct,  except  on  the  island  of 
Martha's  Vineyard. 

Nest — On  the  ground  in  the  thick  prairie 
grass. 

Eggs — Eight  to  twelve,  of  tawn  brown,  some- 
times with  an  olive  brown  hue,  occasionally 
sprinkled  with  brown. 


Page  27. 

AMERICAN    K^SQYV—Lepus   sylvaticus. 
Other  names:     Cottontail  and  Molly  Cottontail. 


Page  31. 

OCELOT. — Felis  pardalis.  Other  name  : 
Tiger-Cat. 

Range — From  the  southwestern  United  States 
to  Patagonia. 
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Birfls  and  fill  Nature 

Beginning    with    the  July  issue  of 
BIRDS     AND    ALL    NATURE,     the 

publishers  will  eliminate  all  adver- 
tisements which  will  not  bear  the 
closest  scrutiny ;  and  we  invite  all 
persons  who  do  not  receive  entire 
satisfaction  from  advertisements  ap- 
pearing in  our  magazine  to  write  us 
frankly,  that  we  may  correct  matters 
promptly.  No  impositions  on  the 
public  will  be  allowed  to  appear  in 
BIRDS  after  they  are  discovered. 


GOLF  SUITS  OR  SWELL  CLOTHES 

May  be  worn  at  pleasure  by  the  Four  Hundred 
or  the  Four  Thousand,  at  any  one  of  the  nine 
hundred  and  ninety -nine  dehghtful  summer  re- 
sorts along  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  in  the  cool  regions  of  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa  and  Michigan,  not  omit- 
ting the  famous  Excelsior  Springs  of  Missouri. 

Within  three  hours  ride  of  Chicago  are  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  lake  and  country  resorts 
in  Wisconsin.  Oconomowoc,  Waukesha  and 
Delavan  are  among  the  list.  A  little  farther 
away  are  Elkhart  Lake  and  the  Dells  of  the 
Wisconsin  River;  and  beyond  are  Marquette — 
with  its  magnificent  Hotel  Superior — Minocqua, 
Star  Lake,  Lake  Minnetonka,  Lakes  Okoboji, 
Spirit  Lake  and  hundreds  of  other  deliciously 
inviting  and  invigorating  spots  where  energy 
will  be  revived  and  life  prolonged  by  a  visit  of 
a  few  days  or  a  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  season  opens  early  in  June  and  lasts  until 
late  in  September. 

Excursion  tickets  are  sold  every  day  during 
the  summer  months.  Our  summer  guide  book 
with  list  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses  will  be 
sent  free  upon  application  to  Geo.  H.  Heafford, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Old  Colony  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 
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OODRICH  LINE 
STEAMERS 


TO   ALL  THE 

Principal  Ports 


AND 


Summer  Resorts 

On  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay. 

Low  Excursion   Kates.       Fur   full  information  address 

R.  C.  DAVIS,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Foot  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
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BICYCLES,  WATCHES,  rnrr 

CAMERAS,  DINNER  SETS,f  ||CC 

You  can  quickly  earn  a  premium  by  Kelling  a 
few  boxes  of  our  hiRh-i^rade  Toilet  Soap  to  your  neighbors. 
No  money  repuired  in  advance,  Our  plan  the  best,  even  boys 
«ind  frirls  do  well.  Our  premiums  as  good  as  money  will  buy. 
Largeillustrated  list  mailed  free.  Write  today  for  full  particu- 
lars. II.  H.  DAWSON  &  CO.,  90  State  St..Uei»t.7S.ChleaKO 


CAMERAS 
KODAKSl 

AND   <:£-ii^. 

Chcmb<S 
cals; 


Martin  G.Good 


AMATEUR  ^»M>plfeS 

W    HEADOlJAUTERS,^i^  V, 
iDcveloplncj  and  Prinliim 
V    ■'..   Mail  orUers  soliciteO 

\  •>*;■  STEWART  BtlLDIIVO 

\  NW  Cui-  Sidle  aiwl  Wathinqloii  W, 

\  92iralcSt  CmCAGO 


A5ANDONEDYOUR 
TRIP  TO  EUROPE 

"ibU  WANT  TO  GET  >OUR  TAniLY  AWAY 

FROM  ihE  Coast  and  Spanish 
Flotillas why  not  see  the 

GRfAT  WEST... 

Tut  CLIMATt  AND   ATTRACTIONS  OF" 
CXLIFORNIA     ARt  DELIGMTFUL 

IN  5unMEK Go  TMEKE-.or 

Visit  glorious  Colorado. 
TAKE  IN  THE  Grand  Canon  of^^e 

COLOI^DO  RIVER  "^ARIZONA. 

RENE.W  YOUK  MEALTM  AT 

LA5  VEGAS  nOT^PRIMGS.. 
NEW  riEXICO. 

INQUIRE-  OP  THE- 

ATCni50N.T0PEKA  6:.5ANTA^E• 

R\ILVX/AY   AGENTS... 


Mental  Power 

It  will  benefit  you  to  study  the  new  psychology, 
hypnotism,  mesnierisni.  personal  magnetism  etc.  It 
assures  success  in  business  and  social  life.  It  guarantees 
success  on  scientific  principles. 

Send  for  .synopsis  of  study  and  list   of  valuable  books. 

H.  W.  HUNT, 
201  La  5alle  Ave.,  CHICAQO. 

Kinderoarten 
SupDlies 

And  Articles   "For 
Cusy  Work  in  the 
Jtome  Scliool." 
Send  to  us  for  complete  Catalogue. 

Thos.  A.  Charles  Co.,  l35-i97  Wabash  Ave. .Chicago. 


Send  for  a  copy  of  the  new  patriotic  song— Our  Flag 
Shall  Cuba  Free  — '  A  song  for  the  Nation."  Stirring 
words— brilliant  music.    25  cents  postpaid. 

Address,  BURGESS  PUBLISHING  CO., 

521  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


"Mizpah"  Valve  Nipples 

WILL  NOT  COLLAPSE 

and  therefore  prevent  much  colic.  The  valve  prevents 
a  vacuum  being  formed  to  collapse  them.  The  ribs  inside 
prevent  collapsing  when  the  child  bites  them.  The  rim 
is  *uch  that  they  cannot  be  pulled  off  the  bottle. 

Sample  Free  by  Mail. 

Walter  F.  Ware,  512  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
ToCmD    AT    LAST. 

^ORF  PP  F  T  ^'■^  made  healthv,  sound,  and  well 
!r  I  ^y   "•'''"g  Climax   Foot  and    Corn 

Cure  It  affords  inst.iut  relief  and  perfect  cure  without 
the  evil  fffecls  attending  so  many  alleged  cures.  This 
Vcgetat>le  remedy  is  unequalled  as  a  cure  for  hard  and 
soft  corns,  bunions,  chilblains,  sweating,  aching,  burn- 
ing feet.  Secure  a  box  at  once  by  sending  2sc  stamps 
or  silver  to  CLIMAX  FOOT  CURK  CO., 

172  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON. 


....NEW  LINE.... 

Season  Time  Table,    Commencins:  June   stii,  1898. 

LAKE     EXCURSIONS 

O'Connor  transportation  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ST.  JOE  and  BENTON  HARBOR 

The  Magnificent  Steel  Side-wheel  Steamer 


Two 
Round 
Trips 
3;^-     Daily. 

Leave— Chicago  9  a,  m.  and  9  p.  m.  daily,  except  Sun- 
days, 9:30  a.  ra.  Arrive— St.  Joe  and  Benton 
Harbor,  i  p.  m.  and  i  a.  m.  daily. 

STEAMER  STATE  OF  OHIO— LEAVE-St.  Joe  4  p.  m. 

daily,   and   2  30  a.  m.   daily.     Arrive— Chicago,  8 
p.  111.  daily  and  7  a.  m.  daily. 

STEAHER  LAWRENCE— Leave— Chicago  12  noon 
daily,  except  Saturdays,  1:30  p.  m  Arrive— St. 
Joe  6  p.  m.  daily;  Benton  Harbor  6:30  p.  m.  daily, 
except  Saturdays,  7  p.  m. 

STEAHER  LAWRENCE-Leave— Benton  Harbor  9 
p.  m.  daily.     Leave — St.  Joe  10  p.  m.  daily. 

9  A.  M.  and  12  Noon,  Excursions— Fare,  one  way,  75  cts. 
Round  trip,  $1  00.  Unlimited  round  trip  ticket, 
81.50.     Berths  and  meals  extra.     Wheels  free. 

OFFICE   AND   DOCK, 

State  St.  Bridge,  North  Side  of  River. 
Te  ephone  Hain  1733.  HENRY  BABY,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Wtio  will  say  m\  ilie  Story  is  not  a  tactor  in 

Education. 

STORY    TELLING     IS    f\    GIFT. 

Twenty    Thousand    Teachers  and   Pupils  are   Reading    YOUNG   IDEA    every 
Month.     For  the  Birds  and  Flowers  of  Each  Month  use  our  Journal. 

Glubs  for  SupDlementaru  Readino  o!  Ten  or  more,  35  cents  each  W  the  year. 

SEND     FOR    SAMPLE,    COPIBS. 
ALLEN  SISTERS,   22  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mention  "  BIRDS  '  »hen  jou  write  to  advertisers. 


Diplomas  Granted. 

Degrees  Conferred- 


Elocution, 

Delsarte, 
Artistic 

Pantomine, 
Vocal  and 
Physical 
Culture, 
Debate, 
Public 

Speaking, 
Journalism, 
Parliamentary 
Law, 
Literature, 

Rhetoric, 
Piano, 
Vocal  Music. 


Art  cf  Conversation  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments throughout  the  year. 
DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

Miss  E.  H.  DENIG,  Director  of  Dekarte. 

Miss  HELEN  FLEMING, 
M  Director  of  Vocal  Music. 

I  NELLIE  BANGS  SKELTON, 
^  Director  of  Piano  Department. 

M  Corps  of  Experienced  Assistants. 

It   Soper's   Recitation   Books,    12   numbers, 
W  25  cents  each. 

i         HENRY  M.  SOPER,  Pres., 

^    loth  Floor  Steinway  Hall.       17  Van  Buren  St., 


I 


CHlGflGO. 


IFLAGSI 


Write  to  us  for  prices  on 

^^  "Old  Glory"— the  best  flag 

'-^   that      floats.      Made    in    all 

sizes  of  finest   wool    bunting.     Full 

complement  of  stars  sewed  on  each  Union. 

H.  CHANNON  COMPANY, 

34-36  Market  Street,  CHICAGO. 

We  send  contemplative  buyers  our  handsome 
88  page  illustrated  catalogue  of  Tents,  Flags, 
Hammocks  and  Camp  Furniture. 


L4=^. 


y»?i 


This  School  has 
been  established 
Twenty-Five  Years 


Occupies  its  own    building  and  offers 
all    modern  facilities. 

For  Prospectus  and  Full  Information 

...ADDRESS... 

O.  M.  POWERS,  Principal, 


7  Monroe  Street. 


CHICAGO. 


The  No.  2. 


nODEL 


. , .  Jewctt 


EITHER  UNIVERSAL  OR  CAUGRAPH 
KEY  BOARD. 

2)uple.t  ^^pewviterCo. 

147  rionroe  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


PUase  mentioD      BIRDS      wlivti  vou  write  to  advcrtlacrs. 


One  Fare  for  Round  Trip  ^  ^  ^ 

Plus  $2 
FROiVl    CHICAGO    $19.SO 

To  the 

t 

I      i  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 


^ 


i        ■  i 


ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION  ^ 


AT 


WflSHlNGTON,  D.  G. 

July  7  to  14,  1898 

VIA    THE 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R. 

THE    NATIONAL    HIGHWAY 

By  daylight  through  the  picturesque  and  historic  valley  of  the  Potomac;  with 
stop-over  privileges. 

Tickets  via  the  Baltimore  dt  Ohio  Railroad  will  give  you  choice  of  two  routes, 
either  on  the  going  or  return  trip,  and  enable  you  to  visit  such  points  as 

DEER  PARK,  MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK,  HARPER'S  FERRY, 
GETTYSBURG,  ANTIETAM,   WINCHESTER, 

VALLEY  OF  THE  SHENANDOAH,  ETC. 

Special   IN,  E.  A.    Trains    from    Chicago 

J  Call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information,  or  address  ^ 


D.  B.  MARTIN,  B.  N.  AUSTIN, 

M.  P.  T.,  Baltimore.  Q.  P.  A..  Chicago. 


Please  mention  *'  BIRDS  "  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Our  Sutnmer  Offer 


i(«iK 


agnlficm  iiicture 


"D^  Birtft  of  m  Jlmcrican  flag" 

Jin  exquisite  reproduction  by  our  process  of 
3obn  B.  l)agstroni*s  impressive  picture  *««* 

A  wonderful  theme  portrayed  in  colors.  No  American  artist  has 
ever  painted  a  picture  which  has  received  so  much  praise  by  the  people  of  our 
country  as  this  "  The  Birth  of  the  American  Flag."  The  scene  is  an  imposing 
one  :  Widow  Ross,  young  and  beautiful — too  5^oung  and  beautiful  to  remain 
a  widow  long — holds  before  the  committee  composed  of  George  Washington, 
Robert  Morris,  and  Col.  Ross  our  first  and  only  national  emblem.  The  sun 
streaming  in  througli  the  window  upon  its  silken  folds  causes  its  bars  to  reflect 
on  the  polished  floor  of  the  old  room.  You  can  see  from  the  expression  on 
Washington's  face  how  pleased  he  is'  with  the  new  nation's  new  flag.  Col. 
Ross  and  Robert  Morris  look  upon  it  with  wonder  and  admiration.  The  little 
daughter,  half  hidden  behind  the  folds  of  her  mother's  dress,  seems  anxious  to 
know  what  the  "Father  of  His  Country"  will  say  about  the  efforts  of  her 
mother.  The  l)oy,  the  only  other  child  of  this  handsome  widow,  inspired  by 
the  .spirit  of  the  times,  with  drum  and  drumsticks  in  hand,  stands  deeply 
interested.  The  old  clock  on  the  wall,  the  spinning  wheel,  the  candle  on  the 
mantel,  all  help  to  make  up  one  of  the  most  thrilling  patriotic  scenes  cv(.r 
conceived. 

No  American  home  should  be  without  this  admirable  picture. 

Until  August  r,  1S98,  we  give  this  picture  as  a  Premium  to  BirdS  and 
Hll  nature,  mailed  free  to  each  subscriber  who  sends  $|.S0  direct  to  its  ami 
makes  request  for  it. 

To  any  of  our  present  subscri1:)ers  we  offer  this  picture  for  25  ctr.ts. 
Regular  price,  50  cents. 

If  you  want  this  picture  with  your  subscription,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  the  fact  in  your  order. 

This  offer  holds  good  until  August  1. 

Address, 

nature  Study  Publisbing  Company, 

521  Ulabasb  flpc,  gblcago,  Til. 
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Charts   of  the ... 

North  American  Birds, 


^=^ 


Without  Doubt  the  Best  Chart  ever  presented  to   the  Public 
Entirely  Different  from  anything  in  the  Market. 


i 


m^ 


^^ 


Teachers  have  tried  every  device  possible  during  the  last  year  to  mount  their  Bird   ^S 

^S    Plates  iu  a  manner  convenient  for  use.     We  have  now  done  this  for  them.     One  hundred   ^S 
CS5 


^S   and  forty-five  bird  plates  and  three  plates  of  eggs,  including  fifty-four  different  species,    ^^ 
^S    are  put  up  on   eighteen   sheets   of  heavily   coated  Manila  paper,  linen  enforced,  with    ^^ 


^^   covers,  24  x  32  inches,  and  tripod  holder. 


m 


The  groupings  are  original  and  adapted   for  class  work.     Each  bird  is  grouped   ^^ 


according  to  place  where  usually  found,  or  to  some  peculiar  characteristic. 
^^  They   are   as  follows: 


m 


^   Plate  I,  Birds  of  Prey. 

"  2,  Birds  of  the  Tropics. 

"  3,  Birds  of  the  Woods. 

4,  Game  Birds. 

''  5,  Field  Birds. 

''  6,  Meadow  Birds. 

"  7,  Wading  Birds. 

"  8,  Marsh  and  Shore  Birds. 

"  9  and  10,  Swimming  Birds. 


Plate  II,  Birds  of  Peculiar  Beauty.             |^ 

"  12,  Birds  of  Peculiar  Habits  or  Song,  ^ 

"  13,  Song  Birds. 

''  14,  Warblers. 

"  15,  Finches. 

"  16,  Familiar  Birds. 

"  17,  Tiny  Birds.                                    ^ 

"  18,  Miscellaneous,    Including   three  ^ 
Groups  of  Eggs.                        ^ 


i 


There  are  from  six  to  ten  subjects  on  each  plate,  arranged  in  artistic  manner.  On 
the  ihird  covcr-page  is  presented  a  complete  outline,  giving  each  bird  in  alphabetical 
order,  its  common  and  scientific  names,  and  its  number  according  to.  the  check  list  of 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 

For  further  information  write  for  circular. 

First'CIass  Men  Wanted  to  introduce  these  Charts. 

References  must  be  first-class. 

The  only  agency  offered  where  there  is  no  competition.  Our  Charts  are  the  first 
and  only  thing  of  the  kind. 

Teachers  can  make  money  during  vacation  handling  these  Charts. 

Nature  Study  Publishing  Co., 


^^ 


^=^ 


^^ 


m^ 


CHART  DEPT. 


521  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
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We  will  Give  Bound  Volumes  of  BIRDS  for  Subscriptions  as  follows': 

VOL.  I,  n  OR  III  GIVEN    FOR  THREE  IN  CLOTH,   FOUR 
FOR  HALF  MOROCCO,  OR  FIVE  FOR  FULL  MOROCCO. 


M$  UOl  UK 


3anHary  to  June,  \tn. 

Bound  in  C^lotD, 

Balf  Itlorocco, 

Tull  morocco. 

Stamped  In  Gold  and  JIlumlnHm, 
with  eilt  Top. 


BIRDS,  VOL.  Ill,  contains  some  of  the  richest  specimens  of  color 
printing  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  Passenger  Pigeon  in  the  January 
number  has  excited  the  admiration  of  our  100,000  readers.  Unsolicited 
recommendations  come  from  our  subscribers  in  every  state  in  the  Union, 
Canada,  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

Among  the  more  interesting  birds  depicted  are  the  following :  Bob  White, 
Prairie  Hen,  Bald  Pate  Duck,  Wilson's  Petrel,  Scaled  Partridge,  Oven  Bird, 
Nightingale,  Dickcissel,  Ostrich,  Bay  Breasted  Warbler,  Magnolia  Warbler, 
and  thirty-four  others,  common  for  the  most  part  to  our  country.  There 
are  three  plates  of  eggs,  showing  between  fifty  and  sixty  different  subjects. 
These  egg  plates  are  intensely  interesting  and  exceedingly  valuable. 

If  you  have  Vols.  I  and  II,  you  should  not  fail  to  procure  this  the  third 
volume  of  a  series  original  in  conception  and  brilliant  in  execution.  Similar 
plates  cannot  be  found  anywhere,  nor  at  any  price;  and  the  text  is  popular 
and  yet  scientific,  interesting  to  all  ages  alike. 

Price  Vol.  Ill    ...    .    $J.25  Cloth,  $1.75  Half  Morocco,  and  $2.25  Full  Morocco. 
"       "    I  or  II.    .    .    .$1.25      *'     $t.75         "         .   **         $2.25 
*'       **    I  and  II  com- 
bined   .    .    $2.25      **      $3.00         "  **         t"''^  ** 
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$4.25 


Address  mail  orders  to 


Nature  Study  Publishing  Company^ 


52  J  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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A   Complete  Outfit 

for  taking  pictures  on  glass  plates  the  size  of  cut. 

/  Camera.  I  Package  Developer. 

I  Set  of  Directions.  J  Package  Silver  Paper. 

I  Developing  Tray.  I  Printing  Frame. 

I  Printing  Tray.  I  Package  Fining  Powder. 

I  Box  Dry  Plates.  I  Package  Ruby  Paper, 

t  Package  Hypo. 

ALL    FOR  ONE    DOLLAR. 

Sent  by  Mail  Postage  Paid, 
or  Two  Annual  Subscribers  for  BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE. 

Address,  Nature  Study  Publishing  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


We  give  below  a  list  of  publications,  especially  fine,  to  be  read  in  connection  with   our  new  magazine,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  supply  them  at  the  price  indicated,  or  as  premiums  for  subscriptions  for  "Birds  and  All  Nature." 
"Birds  Through  an  Opera  Glass"  $o  75,  or  2  subscriptions.         '%and  Birds  and  Game  Birds  of 


"Bird  Ways" 

"In  Nesting  Time" 

"A  Bird  Lover  of  the  West' 

"Upon  the  Tree  Tops" 

"Wake  Robin" 

"Birds  in  the  Bush" 

"A-Birding  on  a  Bronco" 
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NATURE^S  ADJUSTMENTS. 


By  W.  E.  Watt. 


We  have  a  general  notion  that  what- 
ever Nature  does  is  just  right.  It  has 
become  an  article  of  popular  faith  that 
the  ways  of  Nature  are  not  to  be  im- 
proved upon.  We  feel  that  he  who 
proposes  something  better  than  what 
is  offered  by  the  forces  of  the  material 
world  is  by  far  too  presumptions.  We 
look  upon  the  man  who  would  improve 
upon  what  is  natural  much  as  the  old 
farmer  did  upon  the  lightning  rod 
man.  "  No,  sir  ;  I'd  never  put  a  rod 
up  over  my  house  or  barn  to  keep  off 
the  lightnin'.  'Twould  be  defyin' 
the  Almighty.  If  he  wants  to  strike 
me,  do  you  suppose  I'm  goin'  to 
appear  before  Him  and  say  I  put  that 
up  to  stop  him  ?  " 

When  the  qualities  of  the  soil  and 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  have 
been  propitious  for  the  production  of 
husk  fiber,  we  look  at  the  husk  upon 
the  corn  or  the  beard  of  the  wheat 
head  and  declare  solemnly  to  our 
friends  that  the  coming  winter  will  be 
a  severe  one.  We  say  that  Nature 
knows  what  is  about  to  occur  and  has 
provided  for  the  protection  of  the 
grain.  We  infer  that  she  has  thought 
it  all  out  beforehand  and  we  can  see 
but  a  small  portion  of  her  plans.  It 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  us 
that  grain  left  to  shift  for  itself  through 


the  winter  is  just  as  well  off  and  little 
likely  to  sustain  injury  when  the  husk 
is  thin  as  when  it  is  thick. 

We  examine  the  fur  of  the  Squirrel 
in  the  fall  and  say  winter  will  not  be 
severe  because  there  is  not  a  heavy 
coat  on  the  specimen  examined.  We 
think  Nature  tells  the  Squirrel  in  some 
mysterious  way  that  there  is  to  be  a 
light  winter  and  that  it  will  not  be 
worth  while  for  him  to  put  much 
of  his  summer  energy  into  hair  grow- 
ing, or  that  he  may  as  well  count  on 
frisking  through  the  winter  in  scant 
garments  because  he  will  not  suffer 
greatly  so  attired. 

We  are  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
fur  on  the  »Squirrel  depends  as  to  its 
profusion  upon  the  general  health  of 
the  subject  and  the  condition  of  the 
fluids  of  his  system,  and  that  these  are 
much  more  influenced  by  the  winter 
he  last  experienced  and  the  food  he 
has  recently  had  than  by  the  weather 
that  is  to  be  some  months  hence. 

We  frequently  speak  rapturously  of 
the  mimicry  of  Nature.  The  Giraffe 
escapes  his  enemy  by  appearing  to  be 
a  part  of  a  clump  of  tree  trunks,  the 
Butterfly  felicitously  reposes  upon  a 
limb  with  his  gaudy  colors  folded  away 
and  an  exterior  presented  which  makes 
him  appear  a  veritable  dead  leaf  with 
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no  tempting  juices  for  the  destroying 
Bird.  But  the  same  Providence  which 
gave  these  marvelous  powers  of  mim- 
icry also  gave  the  other  parties  the 
eyes  to  see  and  apparent  judgment  to 
penetrate  the  mask  and  secure  the 
needed  meal.  And  so  the  ravening 
Beast  sometimes  fastens  himself  upon 
the  Giraffe  in  spite  of  the  disguise  and 
the  Bird  finds  the  Butterfly  in  his  cur- 
ious garb. 

Those  who  know  least  about  Nature 
are  loudest  in  their  praise  of  her 
remarkable  adaptations  for  special  ends. 
Those  who  know  most  about  her  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  while  her  ways 
are  marvelous  indeed  and  her  adapta- 
tions strangely  effective  and  various  yet 
she  does  not  provide  accurately  and  cer- 
tainly for  all  contingencies. 

In  fact  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
Nature  as  a  perfect  adaptation.  No 
living  thing  is  perfectly  protected  from 
its  enemies.  No  part  is  accurately 
adjusted  to  the  part  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied.  The  beak  and  talons 
of  the  Eagle  are  not  perfectly  adapted 
to  flesh  tearing.  The  hoof  of  the 
Arabian  Horse  is  not  perfectly  adapted 
to  carrying  him  over  the  sands  of  the 
the  desert,  but  the  very  preservation 
of  the  horse  upon  the  sands  requires 
that  he  shall  be  peculiarly  shod  to 
protect  his  hoof.  No  animal  that  Flies 
attack  has  a  tail  capable  of  whisking 
them  from  every  part  of  its  body.  A 
Dog's  teeth  are  beautifully  adapted 
to  many  purposes,  but  he  cannot 
remove  a  Tick  from  his  skin.  The 
Cat  has  particularly  keen  sight,  adjust- 
able to  all  degrees  of  light.  But  when 
the  Ocelot  was  being  photographed  for 
the  July  number   of  Birds    and  all 


Nature  the  old  Cat  that  purrs  about 
the  studio  was  not  keen  enough  to 
see  that  it  was  a  mounted  animal.  He 
came  forward  in  a  most  belligerent 
attitude  with  glaring  eyes  and  dis- 
tended tail.  When  the  artist  gave  the 
stuffed  beast  a  slight  motion  the  af- 
frighted cat  sped  down  the  stairway 
and  out  of  the  building  with  the  celer- 
ity hitherto  entirely  unsuspected  in  him. 

There  is  no  eye  in  Nature  that  sees 
perfectly  and  no  ear  that  hears  all  that 
is  going  on.  One  animal  is  superior 
to  others  in  certain  ways,  but  none  is 
perfect.  All  wings  are  not  for  flight. 
Some  are  better  than  others  for  sweep- 
ing through  the  air,  but  perfection  is 
found  in  none. 

In  most  animals  are  found  organs 
which  are  not  of  use.  They  frequently 
resemble  organs  that  are  of  the  highest 
utility  to  some  other  form  of  life,  but 
for  the  animal  in  question  they  are 
apparently  waste  material.  When  the 
Horse  uses  but  one  toe  of  each  foot 
there  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  his 
having  the  rudimentary  forms  of  more. 
There  are  claws  on  the  legs  of  many 
Dogs  that  have  never  been  called  into 
action.  They  are  so  far  from  the 
ground  and  so  weak  and  immovable 
that  the  Dog  himself  does  not  know 
they  are  there. 

In  every  man  there  are  muscles 
beneath  the  scalp  for  moving  the  ear. 
We  have  no  such  need  for  ear  motion 
as  have  many  of  the  lower  animals, 
but  it  is  the  despair  of  many  a  school 
boy  to  discover  how  few  of  the  race 
are  able  to  contract  these  muscles  ever 
so  slightly. 

The  Lammergeier,  or  Bearded  Vul- 
ture,   is     instinctively    instructed    to 
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carry  marrow  bones  and  Tortoises  high 
into  the  air  and  drop  them  upon  stones 
so  as  to  obtain  their  contents.  Yet  he 
is  not  beyond  making  serious  mistakes, 
for  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  bald  head  of  the  great  poet 
Aeschylus  for  a  smooth  stone,  dropped 
a  Tortoise  upon  it,  and  secured  in  lieu 
of  a  luscious  meal  the  lamentable 
demise  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  men. 
A  true  view  of  Nature  leads  us  to 
regard  whatever  we  find  in  an  organ- 
ism not  as  a  perfect  instrument  to  a 
given  end,  but  as  a  remnant  of  what 
may  have  been  produced  by  desire  on  the 
part  of  ancestors  more  or  less  remote. 
Indeed,  it  has  well  been  said  that  our 
whole  body  is  but  a  museum  of  antiqu- 
ity of  no  practical  interest,  but  of  great 
historical  importance.  What  we  find 
in  ourselves  and  elsewhere  among 
living  things  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
creations  perfectly  adapted  to  given 
ends,  for  there  is  no  perfect  adaptation. 
Plants   and   animals    are   continually 


striving  for  it,  but  conditions  change 
more  rapidly  than  they  and  the  chase 
is  unsuccessful.  Perfect  adaptation 
would  be  stagnation. 

A  manifest  design  of  Nature  is  that 
things  may  live.  But  death  is  the 
rule  and  life  the  exception.  Out  of  a 
million  seeds  but  one  can  grow.  All 
may  make  something  of  a  struggle  ;  a 
few  fortunate  individuals  thrive.  Not 
the  fittest,  but  usually  some  among 
those  most  fit.  The  whole  range  of 
life  from  the  Bathybius  Haeckelii  to 
the  tailless  Ape  exhibits  a  grand  strug- 
gle for  perfect  adaptation  with  a  greater 
or  less  failure  in  store  for  every  indi- 
vidual. The  human  race  is  carrying 
on  the  same  enterprise  with  the  same 
results.  The  instant  we  seem  to  be 
fitted  for  our  environment  there  comes 
a  change  of  affairs  that  leaves  us  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  just  as  inter- 
esting and  urgent  as  the  old  one  we 
flattered  ourselves  we  were  able  to 
solve. 


REASONING  POWERS  OF  BIRDS. 


(^  I    HERE   is   something   very  re- 
^  I        markable  in  the  almost  reason- 
Qj  I        iiig  powers   manifested  occa- 
-^     sionally  by  birds   in   eluding 
pursuit  or  in  turning  attention  from 
their  nests  and  young,   but  in  few  is 
this  more  noticeable  than  in  the  Duck 
tribes.     In   Capt.  Black's  narrative  of 
his  Arctic  land  expedition  the  follow- 
ing instance  of  this  is  given  : 

"One  of  his  companions,  Mr.  King, 
having  shot  a  female  Duck,  fired 
again,  and,  as  he  thought,  disabled  its 
male  companion.  Accordingly,  leav- 
ing the  dead  bird,  which  he  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  shortly  after- 
ward carried  off  by  one  of  the  white- 
headed    Eagles,  he    waded    into   the 


water  after  the  drake,  which,  far  from 
being  fluttered  or  alarmed,  remained 
motionless,  as  if  waiting  to  be  taken 
up.  Still,  as  he  neared  it,  it  glided 
easily  away  through  innumerable  little 
nooks  and  windings.  Several  times 
he  reached  out  his  hand  to  seize  it, 
and  having  at  last  with  great  patience 
managed  to  coop  it  up  in  a  corner, 
from  which  there  appeared  to  be  no 
escape,  he  was  triumphantly  bending 
down  to  take  it,  when,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  it  looked  around  at  him, 
cried  '  Quack !  '  and  then  flew  away 
so  strongly  that  he  was  convinced  he 
had  never  hit  it  at  all.  The  bird's 
object  clearly  was  to  draw  the  gunner 
away  from  its  companion." 
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THE  SQUIRREL'S  ROAD. 

It  zigzags  through  the  pastures  brown, 
And  climbs  old  Pine  Hill  to  its  crown, 
With  many  a  broken  stake  and  rail, 
And  gaps  where  beds  of  ivy  trail. 
In  hollows  of  its  mossy  top 
The  pine-cone  and  the  acorn  drop; 
While,  here  and  there,  aloft  is  seen 
A  timid,  waving  plume  of  green. 
Where  some  shy  seed  has  taken  hold 
With  slender  roots  in  moss  and  mold. 

The  squirrel,  on  his  frequent  trips 

With  corn  and  mast  between  his  lips. 

Glides  in  and  out  from  rail  to  rail, 

With  ears  erect  and  flashing  tail. 

Sometimes  he  stops,  his  spoil  laid  by. 

To  frisk  and  chatter  merrily, 

Or  wash  his  little  elfin  face, 

With  many  a  flirt  and  queer  grimace. 

Anon  he  scolds  a  passing  crow. 

Jerking  his  pert  tail  to  and  fro. 

Or  scurries  like  a  frightened  thief 

At  shadow  of  a  falling  leaf. 

All  day  along  his  fence-top  road 

He  bears  his  harvest,  load  by  load, 

The  acorn  with  its  little  hat ; 

The  butternut,  egg-shaped  and  fat ; 

The  farmer's  corn,  from  shock  and  wain; 

Cheek-pouches-full  of  mealy  grain; 

Three-cornered  beechnuts,  thin  of  shell; 

The  chestnut,  burred  and  armored  well; 

And  walnuts,  with  their  tight  green  coats 

Close  buttoned  round  their  slender  throats. 

A  busy  little  workman  he. 
Who  loves  his  task,  yet  labors  free, 
Stops  when  he  wills,  to  frisk  and  bark, 
And  never  drudges  after  dark! 
I  love  to  hear  his  chirring  cry, 
When  rosy  sunrise  stains  the  sky, 
And  see  him  flashing  in  his  toil. 
While  frost  like  snow  encrusts  the  soil. 

With  tail  above  his  back,  he  sails 
Along  the  angles  of  the  rails. 
Content  to  gain  two  rods  in  three. 
And  have  sure  highway  from  his  tree. 
Dear  is  the  old-time  squirrel  way. 
With  mosses  green  and  lichens  gray, — 
The  straggling  fence,  that  girds  the  hill. 
And  wanders  through  the  pine  woods  still. 
I  loved  it  in  my  boyhood  time, 
I  loved  it  in  my  manhood's  prime. 
Would  in  the  corn-field  I  could  lie. 
And  watch  the  squirrels  zigzag  by ! 

— James  Buckham. 
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THE    COMMON    TERN. 


CCORDING  to  Colonel  Goss, 
these  birds  are  abundant  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  decreasing 
in  numbers  west,  and  are 
'rare  and    exceptional   on 
the  Pacific  coast.    They  are  migratory, 
arriving  from  the  middle  of  April   to 
the  first  of  May,  returning  as  early  as 
the  first  of  September.     Their  habitat 
is    chiefly    eastern    temperate    North 
America    and    various    parts   of    the 
eastern  hemisphere,    breeding  irregu- 
larly throughout  the  range.  The  nests 
have  been  found  from  the  south  coast 
of  Florida  to  the  Arctic  circle,  on  the 
lakes    in    Wisconsin,    and    in    large 
numbers  in  several  of  the  IMagdalen 
Isles,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     Writers 
disagree  as  to  the  composition  of  their 
nests,  some  maintaining  that  they  are 
made  of  seaweeds  and  grasses,  others 
that  they  are  without  material  of  any 
kind,   the  eggs  lying  upon  the  bare 
ground   in  a  slight  depression  in  the 
sand.     The  eggs  are  three  or  four,  of 
a  pale  blueish  or  greenish  drab,  thickly 
and  rather  evenly  spotted  and  blotched 
with  varying  shades  of  light  and  dark 
brown,  with  shell  markings   of  pale 
lilac,  ovate  in  form. 

Mr.  George  H,  Alackay  has  described 
the  Terns  of  Muskeget  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
"  Auk,"  he  says  :  "  Civilization  is 
continually  encroaching  upon  the 
places  along  the  coast  occupied  by  the 
Terns  until  there  remain  at  the 
present  time  few  localities  adapted  for 
such  breeding  resorts.  I  visited  and 
remained  on  Muskegon  Island  July  3-5, 
1897,  and  while  there  made,  as  has 
heretofore  been  my  custom,  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  all  the 
breeding  grounds  of  the  Terns.  I 
found  on  visiting  Gravelly  Island  a 
considerable  falling  off  from  the  status 
of  June,  1896,  in  both  nests  and  eggs; 


the  occupants  were  also  different, 
being  now  almost  entirely  Common 
Terns,  its  former  possessors  having  to 
a  large  extent  abandoned  it."  Mr. 
Mackay  has  been  endeavoring  to 
protect  the  Terns  from  the  destructive 
encroachments  of  hunters  and  so-called 
"  eggers."  He  says  that  this  season 
the  Terns  arrived  at  Muskeget  in  large 
flocks,  thousands  dropping  from  the 
sky  when  they  were  first  observed.  The 
number  of  young  birds  was  unusually 
large,  larger  than  has  been  before 
noticed,  which  result  is  probably  due 
to  the  protection  which  has  been 
extended  to  them  throughout  the 
breeding  season,  a  condition  they  have 
not  before  enjoyed. 

This  Tern  enjoys  a  large  assortment 
of  names:  Sea  Swallow,  Wilson's 
Tern,  Red  Shank,  Mackerel  Gull,  and 
Summer  Gull,  are  a  few  of  them  by 
which  it  is  known  in  various  localities. 
In  several  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
it  breeds  in  company  with  other 
species,  such  as  Forster's,  Arctic,  and 
Roseate  Terns,  the  Laughing  Gull, 
and  others.  Here  they  breed  by 
thousands,  fairly  filling  the  air  when 
disturbed.  They  place  their  nests 
all  over  the  land  above  high  water 
line,  on  the  beach,  on  the  sides  of 
the  bluffs,  and  even  in  the  garden 
cultivated  by  the  lighthouse  keeper. 
At  Gull  Island  fresh  eggs  can  be 
obtained  from  the  loth  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  July,  as  egging  parties  keep 
them  cleaned  off  about  as  fast  as  they 
are  laid.  Public  opinion  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  these 
beautiful  birds,  and  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  they  may  not  be  wholly 
exterminated.  In  connection  with 
this  article,  we  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  Vol.  I,  pages  103-104, 
v/here  the  Black  Tern  is  depicted  and 
described. 
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BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


QJ. 


^  DOUBT  if  any  islands  have  such 
a  countless  variety  of  animals 
and  flying  and  creeping  things 
as  the  Philippines.  A  stubby 
variety  of  horses,  fat  and  furry 
ponies,  is  used  in  Manila  and  towns. 
Oxen  and  a  species  of  Buffaloes  are 
used  for  heavy  draft  purposes.  The 
mountains  teem  with  deer.  Goats, 
Swine,  Rabbits,  and  Sheep  abound  in 
the  mountains  and  forests  in  all  degrees 
of  wildness.  The  wild  hogs  on  Samar 
have  sometimes  killed  natives.  There 
are  several  hundred  varieties  of  birds, 
and  about  twenty  that  are  not  known 
elsewhere.  Parrots  are  more  common 
in  the  backwoods  than  Robins  are 
here.  Among  the  forests  close  to  the 
coasts  are  found  peculiar  birds  of  the 
Swallow  tribe.  They  make  a  strange 
food  that  the  Chinese  are  so  fond  of — 
the  bird's  nest.  Plundreds  of  natives 
earn  their  sole  livelihood  by  hunting 
at  certain  seasons  for  these  birds'  nests 
and  selling  them  to  the  Chinese.  Of 
Monkeys  there  are  a  dozen  varieties. 
Bats  are  simply  enormous.  They  are 
of  the  vampire  variety.  No  wonder 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  superstition  and 
dread  among  people  in  the  tropics 
concerning     vampires.        They      are 


frightfully  uncanny.  I  have  seen 
vampire  bats  with  bodies  as  large  as 
common  house  cats,  and  with  wings 
that  expand  five  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
Let  any  one  be  seated  or  strolling 
along  some  moonlight  night  and  have 
one  of  those  black  things  come  sud- 
denly swooping  down  past  him,  and 
he  will  have  some  cause  for  nervous 
prostration.  I  knew  one  of  those  Bats 
to  go  sailing  into  the  big  hotel  dining 
room  at  Manila  one  evening  when 
dinner  was  serving.  It  came  as  a  hor- 
rible apparition.  Some  women  fainted 
and  others  shrieked  as  they  went 
under  the  tables.  The  men  ran  out 
of  the  room. 

*'  The  seacoast  is  rich  in  many  forms 
offish.  The  natives,  like  the  Hawaii- 
ans,  know  how  to  catch  them,  too. 
All  the  natives  in  the  Philippines 
that  I  ever  knew  about  (except  the  rich 
and  aristocratic  people  in  Manila)  are 
fishers.  They  catch  a  species  of  mul- 
let there  that  is  delicious.  When 
these  fish  come  up  the  coast  from  the 
China  Sea  in  schools,  the  natives  will 
abandon  any  occupation  and  even 
leave  a  sick  hammock  to  go  out  and 
angle  off  the  coast." 


Ornithologists  all  over  the  world  are 
much  interested  in  the  great  exhibition 
of  birds  about  to  be  opened  at  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  to  be  an  interna- 
tional exhibition,  in  that  it  is  the  aim 
to  exhibit  the  birds  native  to  every 
country  of  the  world.  The  czar  has 
placed  himself  at  its  head,  the  Russian 
government  will  assist  it  with  money 
and  influence,  and   the   European  and 


other  governments  which  were  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  project  have  replied 
favorably.  The  exhibition  has  now 
assumed  such  gigantic  proportions 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
postpone  it  from  the  summer  of  this 
year  to  the  summer  of  next  year  to 
allow  as  many  reg'ons  as  possible  on 
the  earth  to  be  represented. 


BIRDS  MENTIONED  IN  THE  BIBLE. 


Bittern,  Cormorant,  Cuckoo,  Dove, 
Eagle,  Hawk,  Heron,  Kite,  Lapwing, 
Night-hawk,   Osprey,    Ostrich,  Owl — 


little  and  large  —  Peacock,  Pelican, 
Quail,  Raven,  Sparrow,  Stork,  Swan, 
Swallow,  and  Vulture. 
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THE  PRAIRIE  WOLF. 


HIS  species  is  more  commonly 
J  known  in   the  western  states 

qJ  by  the  name  Coyote,  where  it 

makes  night  so  hideous  that 
novices  unused  to  the  "  unearthly  ser- 
enade "  feel  a  dismal  longing  for  other 
latitudes.  It  is  in  size  about  half  way 
between  the  Red  Fox  (see  p.  67)  and 
Gray  Wolf,  of  which  we  shall  present 
a  portrait  in  a  subsequent  number. 
Its  color  is  similar  to  that  of  its  larger 
relative  of  the  plains,  but  is  of  a  more 
yellowish  cast. 

The  Prairie  Wolf  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  plains  and  mountains  west  of  the 
Missouri  river,  and  is  said  to  be  found 
from  the  British  possessions  south  into 
Mexico,  whence  it  derived  its  common 
name,  Coyote.  It  was  formerly  very 
numerous,  but  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  the  disposition  to  hunt  and 
destroy  it,  have  greatly^  reduced  its 
numbers.  The  Bison,  which  was 
formerly  its  prey,  having  become 
almost  extinct,  its  food  supply  has  been 
largely  cut  off.  These  Wolves  sub- 
sist on  any  refuse  they  can  pick  up, 
and  are  always  found  on  the  outskirts 
of  settlements  or  forts,  slinking  here 
and  there,  eking  out  what  subsistence 
they  may  by  snatching  any  stray 
morsels  of  food  that  come  in  their  way. 
In  the  southern  portion  of  its  range, 
the  Coyote  is  a  miserable  cur,  scarcely 
larger  than  the  common  Fox. 

While  this  Wolf  is  an  arrant 
coward,  it  sometimes  exhibits  a  good 
deal  of  sagacity.  Near  the  south  coast 
of  San  Francisco  a  farmer  had  been 
much  annoyed  by  the  loss  of  his  Chick- 
ens. His  Hounds  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  several  of  the  marauding 
Coyotes,  but  one  fellow  constantly 
eluded  the  pursuers  by  making  for  the 
coast  or  beach,  where  all  traces  of  him 


would  be  lost.  On  one  occasion  the 
farmer  divided  his  pack  of  Hounds  and 
with  two  or  three  of  the  Dogs  took  a 
position  near  the  shore.  The  Wolf 
soon  approached  the  ocean  with  the 
other  detachment  of  hounds  in  close 
pursuit.  It  was  observed  that  as  the 
waves  receded  from  the  shore  he 
would  follow  them  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, and  made  no  foot  prints  in  the 
sand  that  were  not  quickly  obliterated 
by  the  swell.  When  at  last  he  had 
gone  far  enough,  as  he  supposed,  to 
destroy  the  scent,  he  turned  inland. 

Although  members  of  the  Dog  tribe, 
Wolves  are  held  in  utter  abhorrence 
bv  domesticated  Dogs.  The  stronp^er 
pursue  to  destroy  them,  the  weaker  fly 
from  them  in  terror.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  English  history  Wolves  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  a  common  and 
dreaded  pest.  They  are  still  found 
in  parts  of  France,  Russia,  and  tlie 
whole  of  western  Asia.  Thev  are 
very  wary  and  dislike  approaching 
anything  resembling  a  trap.  While 
the  Coyotes  possess  almost  identically 
the  same  characteristics  as  other 
Wolves,  man  has  no  reason  to  dread 
them  unless  he  meets  them  in  hungry 
packs.  Whoever  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  once  been  serenaded  by 
these  midnight  prowders  can  well 
understand  the  grudge  every  man  in 
camp  bears  them.  As  soon  as  the 
camp  is  silent  these  beasts  of  prey 
prowl  in  small  companies  about  the 
low  shrubbery  which  surrounds  the 
camp  attracted  by  the  appetizing  smell 
of  the  campers'  supper.  The  half 
jubilant  long-drawn  howl  of  the  Coy- 
ote is  soon  followed  by  all  the  available 
vocal  talent  of  his  species  in  the  vicin- 
ity, to  the  intense  disgust  of  all 
creation  except  themselves. 
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A    HOUSEHOLD    PET. 


He  was  named  "Bushy"  on 
account  of  his  tail;  no  Squirrel, 
I  am  sure,  ever  had  a  finer  one. 
He  lived  in  a  cage  at  first,  but 
the  door  was  always  left  open, 
so  that  Bushy  did  not  feel  he 
was  a  captive  at  all.  He  took 
great  pleasure  in  running  up  the 
lace  curtains  of  the  drawing- 
room  windows,  upon  the  cornices 
of  which  he  spent  a  great  deal 
of  his  time,  always  taking  his 
nuts  up  there  to  eat.  At  length 
he  concluded  to  give  up  his  cage 
and  live  up  there  altogether. 
He  would  build  a  nest,  but 
where  to  find  the  twigs,  wool,  and 
feathers  for  it  sorely  puzzled 
Mr.  Squirrel. 

One  day  he  scampered  up  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  in  the 
attic  found  some  cast-off  finery 
of  the  housemaid.  It  was  hard 
work  for  the  little  fellow  to 
carry  a  night-cap,  or  an  old 
pocket  handkerchief,  or  an  old 
stocking  in  his  mouth  down  two 
sets  of  stairs,  but  it  was  the 
best  material  he  could  find,  and 
Bushy  was  determined  to  build 
a  nest.  As  well  as  he  could,  he 
jumped  from  one  step  to  another 
all  the  way,  with  his  mouth  full, 
at  one  time  a  yard  or  more  of 
ribbon  streaming  behind  him. 
In  this  his  feet  got  entangled. 


tumbling  him  over  and  over,  so 
he  stopped  and  with  his  fore- 
paws  neatly  packed  it  into  his 
mouth  before  going  further. 
Sometimes,  after  all  his  hard 
work.  Bushy  would  find  the 
dining-room  door  closed,  so  he 
would  have  to  sit  outside  very 
patiently  till  it  was  opened. 
The  moment  he  was  admitted, 
up  the  curtain  he  would  climb 
with  his  material,  often  dropping 
it  two  or  three  times  before 
reaching  the  top.  It  was  a  very 
wide,  old-fashioned  cornice,  with 
a  great  space  behind,  and  here 
the  nest  was  built.  The  old 
caps,  ribbons,  and  odds  and  ends 
were  woven  into  a  very  large, 
long-shaped  nest,  lined  with  bits 
of  the  dining-room  door-mat  on 
which  he  had  been  so  often 
compelled  to  wait.  At  last  all 
was  finished,  and  Bushy  moved 
up  into  his  new  house,  never 
again  sleeping  in  his  cage. 
During  the  day  he  would  descend 
for  his  food,  which  he  carried 
up  to  his  house  to  eat,  then  down 
again  to  frisk  and  play  about.  I 
a]n  sure  Bushy's  master  was 
very  glad  he  left  the  cage  door 
open,  for  how  could  the  little 
fellow  have  shown  such  intelli- 
gence, or  been  happy,  cooped  up 
behind  wires  all  day  long? 
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THE  FOX  SQUIRREL. 


""I^XaLLOCK     states     that    the 
I  — '  I     migrations  of  Squirrels  have 

I      *  I     never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 

_1_^  ^  ^  plained.  What  instinct, 
he  asks,  brings  together 
such  immense  droves  of  these  animals 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  causes 
them  to  move  with  solid  phalanx 
to  distant  localities,  overcoming  all 
opposing  obstacles  ?  A  few  years  since 
there  was  witnessed  a  wonderful  sight 
by  inhabitants  of  Pike  County,  Pa. 
An  immense  army  of  Squirrels  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  river  late 
one  night,  and  commenced  its  passage 
by  swimming  the  next  morning.  The 
whole  population  turned  out,  and  boys 
and  men  equipped  with  large  grain 
sacks  and  clubs  killed  them  by 
thousands.  They  kept  coming  in  a 
continuous  stream  throughout  the 
morning,  and  passed  on  to  the  woods 
beyond  Nothing  could  deflect  them 
from  their  course,  and  they  were 
evidently  bound  for  a  fixed  point.  A 
similar  instance  occurred  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  where  a  vast  assemblage 
crossed  the  Mississippi.  While  these 
migrations  are  obviously  caused  by  a 
scarcity  of  food,  it  probably  is  not  the 
only  motive  which  induces  them  to 
undertake  long  journeys.  The  southern 
Fox  Squirrel  inhabits  the  Southern 
States  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas. 
It  is  the  largest  and  finest  of  our  North 
American  Squirrels.  Its  color  is 
oftenest  gray  above  and  white  below, 
but  it  is  also  found  of  all  shades  of 
fulvous,  and  sometimes  a  deep  shining 
black ;  its  ears  and  nose  are  always 
white.  The  Western  Fox  Squirrel 
occurs  in  the   Mississippi  valley  ;    its 


color  is  a  rusty  grey,  and  its  ears  and 
nose  are  never  white. 

Squirrels  feed  in  the  early  morning, 
and  disappear  from  eight  to  nine 
o'clock,  remaining  in  their  holes  dur- 
ing the  mid-day  hours.  They  appear 
again  in  the  late  afternoon  to  feed. 
During  the  early  morning  and  late 
evening  the  hunter  secures  his  prey. 
The  little  fellows  are  very  shy,  but  one 
may  seat  himself  in  full  view  and  if 
he  remains  without  motion  little 
notice  will  be  taken  of  him  by  the 
Squirrels.  The  season  for  hunting 
them  is  in  fall  and  winter,  although 
a  great  many  are  taken  in  August 
when  young  and  tender. 

An  important  factor  in  the  pursuic 
of  this  animal  is  the  small  Cur-dog 
trained  for  the  purpose.  He  will  run 
ahead  through  bush  and  wood,  tree  a 
Squirrel,  and  after  barking  sharply, 
wait  for  the  master  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  A  Squirrel  thus  treed 
will  run  up  the  trunk  a  short  distance, 
and  curling  himself  down  on  a  limb, 
will  watch  his  canine  pursuer,  unmind- 
ful of  the  approach  of  the  two-legged 
animal  bearing  a  gun.  When  quite 
young  and  inexperienced,  a  good  bag 
can  sometimes  be  made  without  a  Dog. 
They  are  very  skillful  in  secreting 
themselves  from  view,  when  treed  by 
the  hunter,  but  the  presence  of  the 
Dog  seems  to  utterly  upset  all  calcula- 
tions of  concealment,  for  knowing  the 
inability  of  the  Cur  to  do  them  harm 
they  will  sit  on  a  limb  and  not  attempt 
to  hide.  The  cruel  method  of  smoking 
out,  as  practiced  by  the  farmers'  sons 
in  v/inter,  when  the  Squirrels  are 
snugly  curled  up  in  their  nests  will  not 
be  described  in  this  article. 
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THE    FOX-SQUIRREL. 


Squirrels  vary  in  size  and 
color  according  to  the  country 
in  which  they  live.  In  Asia 
there  is  a  Squirrel  no  larger 
than  a  Mouse,  and  in  Africa 
there  is  one  larger  than  a  Cat. 

I  am  a  North  American  Squir- 
rel, one  of  the  ''  common"  family, 
as  they  say.  I  eat  all  sorts  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  as  well  as 
Mice,  small  Birds  and  eggs.  I 
choose  my  mate  in  February  or 
April,  go  to  housekeeping  like 
the  birds,  and  raise  a  family 
of  from  three  to  nine  little  baby 
Squirrels. 

Some  of  my  little  readers  have 
seen  me,  perhaps,  or  one  of  my 
family,  frisking  among  the 
branches,  or  running  up  and 
down  the  trunks  of  trees.  My 
enemy  the  Hawk  gets  after  me 
sometimes,  and  then  I  run  up 
the  tree  "like  a  Squirrel,"  and 
hide  behind  one  of  the  large 
branches,  going  from  one  to 
another  till  I  tire  him  out. 

Squirrels  have  to  be  "cunning 
as  a  Fox,"  as  they  say.  When 
pursued — and  oh,  how  often  we 
are,  by  men  and  boys,  as  well  as 
Hawks— -we  leap  from  branch 
to  branch,  or  from  tree  to  tree, 
altering  our  direction  while  in 
the  ail",  our  tails  acting  as 
rudders.  At  last  we  are  driven 
into  a  solitary  tree,  so  that  we 
cannot  leap  into  the  branches  of 


another.  Then  a  boy  or  man 
climbs  up,  tries  to  shake  us 
from  the  limb,  and  at  length 
succeeds  in  knocking  us  to  the 
ground.  Off  we  run  again,  give 
them  a  long  chase,  perhaps, 
but  at  last  are  caught,  and 
probably  carried  home  to  be 
kept  in  a  cage  like  a  little 
prisoner,  or  maybe  in  a  stuffy 
wooden  box.  How  can  we  be 
happy  or  playful  under  such 
circumstances?  I  think  it  is  a 
great  shame  to  put  any  animal, 
bird  or  otherwise,  in  a  little  cage; 
don't  you? 

There  are  men  who  make  a 
business  of  selling  Squirrels  for 
household  pets.  If  you  want  a 
young  Squirrel — and  nobody 
wants  to  buy  an  old  one — look 
at  its  teeth;  if  young,  they  will 
be  almost  white;  if  old,  a  light 
yellow. 

"  Oh,  mama,"  cried  Dorothy 
one  day,  "do  look  at  this  dear 
little  tame  Squirrel  the  good 
man  wants  to  sell.  See  how 
tame  it  is.  It  will  let  me  stroke 
it,  and  never  tries  to  bite." 

Mama,  who  desired  her 
children  to  have  four-footed,  as 
well  as  two-footed  friends, 
bought  the  tame  squirrel  for 
her  little  girl.  Alas!  the  (^ood 
man  had  dosed  the  poor  little 
animal  with  laudunum  to  keep 
it  quiet.     It  died  the  next  day. 
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THE  LOON. 


^TTn  all  the  lakes  of  the  fur 
countries,  says  Nuttall,  these 
birds  abound,  where,  as  well  as 
oJ  I  in  the  interior  of  the  most 
northern  of  the  states,  and 
probably  in  the  inland  seas  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  along  the  whole  Canadian 
line,  they  pass  the  period  of  reproduc- 
tion. This  species  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  its  tribe  in  the  United  States 
and  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  cold 
and  temperate  climates  throughout  the 
whole  northern  hemisphere.  They 
have  been  known  to  breed  as  far  south 
as  the  Fame  Isles,  alung  with  the 
Eider  Ducks,  with  which  they  also  as- 
sociate on  the  shores  of  Labrador.  In 
the  United  States  from  the  severity  of 
the  winters,  the  young  and  even 
occasionally  the  old,  are  seen  to  mi- 
grate nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  estu- 
ary of  the  Mississippi. 

Cautious,  vigilant,  and  fond  of  the 
security  attending  upon  solitude,  the 
Loon  generally  selects,  with  his  mate, 
some  lonely  islet,  on  the  borders  of  a 
retired  lake  far  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
where,  on  the  ground,  near  the  \vater, 
they  build  a  rude  and  grassy  nest. 
The  Loons  are,  from  the  nature  of 
their  food,  which  consists  almost 
wholly  of  fish,  utterly  rank  and  uned- 
ible,  though  in  New  England  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  is  given  for  cooking 
one  of  the  birds:  Having  dressed  your 
Loon,  stuff  it  with  an  iron  wedge, 
then  bake  or  boil.  When  you  can 
stick  a  fork  into  the  wedge  the  bird  is 
ready  for  the  table. 

It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
quickness  wnth  which  it  can  dive, 
manv  observers  maintaining  that  it 
can  dodge  a  bullet  or  shot  by  diving 
at  the  flash  of  the  gun.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Porteous  states  that  he  once  watched 
a  man  for  more  than  an  hour  fire 
repeatedly  at  a  Loon  on  a  pond  in 
Maine,  the  bird  being  frozen  in  by 
thin  ice,  a  small  circular  space  being 


mg,    although 


range 


kept  open  by  its  movements.  The  ice 
was  not  strong  enough  to  sustain  the 
man  and  the  open  space  not  large 
enough  to  enable  the  bird  to  swim  and 
rise,  as  a  Loon  cannot  rise  in  flight 
from  a  stationary  position  in  the  water. 
The  Loon  dodged  every  shot,  by  div- 
within  easy  gunshot 
from  the  shore.  It  was  not 
killed  until  the  next  morning,  when 
the  ice  had  become  strong  enough  to 
permit  the  man  to  go  close  up  to  the 
open  space  and  shoot  when  the  Loon 
came  to  the  surface.  "  Under  the 
circumstances,"  adds  Mr.  Porteous,  "  I 
think  the  man  ought  to  have  been 
shot  instead  of  the  Loon." 

"In  the  fall,"  says  Thoreau,  "the 
Loon  came,  as  usual,  to  moult  and 
bathe  in  the  pond,  making  the  woods 
ring  with  his  wild  laughter  before  I 
had  risen.  At  rumor  of  his  arrival  all 
the  mill-dam  sportsmen  are  on  the 
alert,  in  gigs  and  on  foot,  two  by  two 
and  three  by  three,  with  patent  rifles 
and  conical  balls  and  spy  glasses. 
They  come  rustling  through  the  woods 
like  autumn  leaves,  at  least  ten  men 
to  one  loon.  Some  station  themselves 
on  this  side  of  the  pond,  some  on  that 
for  the  poor  bird  cannot  be  omnipres- 
ent; if  he  dive  here  he  must  come  up 
there.  But  now  the  kind  October 
wind  raises,  rustling  the  surface  of 
the  water,  so  that  no  loon  can  be  heard 
or  seen.  The  waves  generously  rise 
and  dash  angrily,  taking  sides  with  all 
waterfowl,  and  our  sportsman  must 
beat  a  retreat  to  town  and  shop  and 
unfinished  jobs.  But  they  were  too 
often  successful. 

As  I  was  paddling  along  the  north 
shore  one  very  calm  October  afternoon, 
for  such  days  especially  they  settle  on 
the  lakes,  like  the  milkweed  down, 
a  Loon,  suddenly  sailing  out  from  the 
shore  toward  the  middle  a  few  rods  in 
front  of  me,  set  up  his  wild  laugh  and 
betrayed  himself.     I    pursued    with  a 
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paddle  and  he  dived,  but  when  he 
came  up  I  was  nearer  than  before. 
He  dived  again,  but  I  miscalculated 
the  direction  he  would  take,  and  we 
were  fifty  rods  apart  when  he  came  to 
surface  this  time,  for  I  had  helped  to 
widen  the  interval;  and  again  he 
laughed  long  and  loud,  and  with  more 
reason  than  before.  He  maneuvered 
so  cunningly  that  I  could  not  get 
within  half  a  dozen  rods  of  him.  Each 
time,  when  he  came  to  the  siirface, 
turning  his  head  this  way  and  that,  he 
coolly  surveyed  the  water  and  the 
land,  and  apparently  chose  his  course 
so  that  he  might  come  up  where  there 
was  the  widest  expanse  of  water  and 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  boat. 
It  was  surprising  how  quickly  he  made 
up  his  mind  and  put  his  resolve  into 
execution.  He  led  me  at  once  to  the 
widest  part  of  the  pond,  and  could  not 
be  driven  from  it.  While  he  was 
thinking  one  thing,  I  was  endeavoring 
to  divine  his  thought.  It  was  a  pretty 
game,  played  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  pond,  man  against  a  Loon.  Some 
times  he  would  come  up  unexpectedly 
on  the  other  side  of  me,  having  appar- 
ently passed  directly  under  the  boat. 
So  long-winded  was  he  and  so  un- 
weariable,  that  when  he  had  swum 
farthest  he  would  immediately  plunge 
again,  nevertheless  ;  and  then  no  wit 
could  divine  where  in  the  deep  pond 
he  might  be  speeding  his  way  like  a 
fish,  for  he  had  time  and  ability  to 
visit  the   bottom  of  the   pond    in  its 


deepest  part.  It  is  said  Loons  have 
been  caught  in  the  New  York  lakes 
eighty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  with 
hooks  set  for  trout.  I  found  that  it 
was  as  well  for  me  to  rest  on  my  oars 
and  wait  his  reappearing  ;  for  again 
and  again,  when  I  was  straining  my 
eyes  over  the  surface  one  way,  I  would 
be  startled  by  his  unearthly  laugh 
behind  me.  He  was  indeed  a  silly 
Loon,  I  thought,  for  why,  after  dis- 
playing so  much  cunning  did  he  betray 
himself  the  moment  he  came  up  by 
that  loud  laugh?  Did  not  his  white 
breast  enough  betray  him?  It  was 
surprising  to  see  how  serenely  he 
sailed  ofi"  with  unruffied  breast  when 
he  came  to  the  surface,  doing  all  the 
work  with  his  webbed  feet  beneath. 
His  usual  note  was  this  demoniac 
laughter,  yet  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
water-fowl ;  but  occasionally  when  he 
had  balked  me  most  successfully  and 
he  came  up  a  long  way  off,  he  uttered 
a  long-drawn,  unearthly  howl,  prob- 
ably more  like  that  of  a  Wolf  than  any 
bird.  This  was  his  looning,  perhaps 
the  wildest  sound  that  is  ever  heard 
here,  making  the  woods  ring  far  and 
wide.  At  length,  having  come  up 
fifty  rods  off,  he  uttered  one  of  those 
prolonged  howls,  as  if  calling  on  the 
Gods  of  Loons  to  aid  him,  and  imme- 
diately there  came  a  wind  from  the 
east,  rippled  the  surface,  and  filled  the 
whole  air  with  misty  rain.  And  so  I 
left  him  disappearing  far  away  on  the 
tumultuous  surface." 
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THE  MOCKINGBIRD. 


ISHING  to  verify  a  state- 
ment which  we  had  seen 
in  a  contemporary,  we 
wrote  to  Mr.  R.  F.  Bettis, 
of  Tampa,  Florida,  requesting,  if  it 
were  true,  that  he  would  confirm  it, 
although,  from  our  acquaintance  with 
the  bird,  we  had  no  doubt  of  its  sub- 
stantial correctness.  In  response  ]Mr. 
Bettis  writes  us  as  follows  : 

"  Yours  of  June  24  received.  Will 
say  in  regard  to  the  Mockingbird,  I 
live  one  and  one  fourth  miles  north  of 
the  courthouse  in  Tampa.  I  have  a 
lot  containing  two  acres  of  land,  and  it 
is  grown  up  in  live  and  water  oak 
bushes  which  are  very  dense  in  foliage. 
It  is  a  fine  place  for  birds  to  nest 
and  raise  young.  I  do  not  allow  any 
one  to  shoot  or  destroy  the  birds  on 
my  place,  and  it  doesn't  take  the  birds 
long  to  find  out  a  place  where  they  are 
protected.  I  think  there  are  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  Mocking  birds  on 
my  place,  and  they  become  very  tame. 
About  two  years  ago  one  of  the  birds 
took  to  coming  into  the  house,  and 
sitting  on  the  chairs  and  warbling  in  a 
low  tone,  and  my  wife  and  children 
began  to  talk  to  it  and  put  bread 
crumbs  on  the  window  sill  for  it,  and 
it  soon  began  to  come  for  something 
to  eat.  It  would  sit  on  the  trellis  in 
front  of  the  window  and  sing  for  hours 
at  a  time,  and  on  moonlight  nights 
would  sit  on  the  chimney  and  sing  for 


half  the  night. 


>*:      * 


It  would  recognize  the  family,  and 
when  my  wife  and  daughter  would  go 
from  home,  it  would  fly  along  and 
alight  on  the  fence  and  give  a  chir- 
ping noise  as  though  it  did  not  want 
them  to  go,  and  on  their  return  would 
meet  them  the  same  way,  but  the 
chirping  would  be  in  a  different 
tone,  as  though  glad  to  see  them. 
When  they  were  in  the  house  it  would 
sing  some  of  the  sweetest  notes  that 
ever  came  from  a  bird's  throat.  Every 
morningat  about  5  o'clock  it  would  peck 
on  the  window  pane  until  we  got  up 
and  opened  up  the  house.  About  six 
months  ago  while  all  the  family  were 
away  some  Cuban  and  negro  boys 
came  by  my  place  and  shot  it,  and  it 
seems  as  if  something  were  missing 
from  the  place  ever  since.  But  I  have 
three  more  that  will  come  in  on  the 
back  porch  and  eat  crumbs.  Two  are 
on  the  back  porch  now  about  fifteen 
feet  from  me  while  I  write,  but  they 
are  not  as  gentle  as  the  other  one. 
There  has  been  so  much  shooting 
about  my  place  since  the  soldiers  came 
that  it  frightens  the  birds  some.  The 
soldiers  have  a  sham  battle  every  day, 
around  my  house  and  sometimes  in 
my  yard. 

Hoping  you  can  cull  out  of  this 
what  you  want  for  your  magazine, 
I  am 

Yours  truly, 

R.  F.  Bettis. 


THE  BOBOLINK^S  SONG. 


Suddenly  from  the  dead  weed  stalks 
in  the  draw,  where  the  Blackbirds  had 
sung  yesterday,  there  broke  forth  the 
most  rollicking,  tinkling,  broken-up, 
crushed-glass  kind  of  bird  melody  that 
he  had  ever  heard — something  in  perfect 
accord  with  his  mood  again  ;  and  look- 
ing up  he  saw  a  flock  of  black  and 
white  birds  all  mingled  in,  some  plain, 


streaked,  sparrow-like  kinds — the 
former  given  to  the  utmost  abandon  of 
music.  He  had  seen  these  birds  before 
occasionally,  but  he  never  knew  their 
names,  and  now  he  found  there  was 
more  he  had  not  known,  for  he  had 
heard  the  Bobolink  sing  for  the  first 
time. — From  Basketfs  '■^At  You  Alts 
House:' 
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HOW   BUTTERFLIES    ARE    PROTECTED. 


IN  the  July  number  of  Birds  and 
All  Nature  we  quoted  from 
an  interesting  article  in  the 
Boston  Transcriptsoxno.  informa- 
tion concerninor  the  commercial 
aspect  of  Butterflies.  From  this  study 
of  the  remarkable  collection  of  the 
Denton  Brothers  of  Wellesley,  we 
print  another  extract,  which  will 
indicate  to  our  readers  something  of 
what  they  may  expect  to  see  in  future 
numbers  of  Birds,  as  it  is  our  purpose 
to  present  all  of  the  remarkable 
specimens  of  these  insects.  Some  of 
our  subscribers  tell  us  that  they  would 
rather  have  the  pictures  than  the 
specimens  themselves.  In  an  early 
number  we  shall  present  a  picture  of 
the  wonderful  Butterfly  Croesus.  It  is 
an  inhabitant  of  India,  and  even  there 
is  rarely  seen  and  difficult  to  secure. 
It  is  of  deep  dead  black,  with  broad 
splotches  on  the  wings,  which  areexactly 
the  color  of  new,  untarnished  gold,  its 
name  being  given  it  for  this  charac- 
teristic. But,  as  the  Transcript  says, 
"perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing 
in  looking  over  the  Dentons'  collection 
is  to  have  them  explain  the  wonderful 
ways  in  which  they  are  protected 
from  their  natural  enemies,  the  birds. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  this  is  done  is 
the  leaf  butterfly,  a  native  of  India. 
The  upper  side  of  this  insect's  wings 
has  the  characteristically  brilliant 
coloring  of  its  country,  but  the  under 
side  is  of  a  dull  brown,  the  significance 
of  which  is  not  seen  until  the  insect 
alights  and  closes  its  wings.  When 
it  is  in  this  position  it  has  exactly  the 
appearance,  in  shape  and  color,  of  a 
dead  leaf,  and  this  is  so  exact  that 
even  the  little  dark  spots  caused  by 
decaying  fungi  on  the  leaves  are 
reproduced. 

"  What  is  most  wonderful  of  all  is 
that  these  spots  vary,  and  in  different 


specimens  have  the  appearance  of 
different  kinds  of  fungi,  the  imitation 
being  invariably  a  perfect  one. 

"  This  characteristic  is  to  be  seen  in 
nearly  all  kinds  of  butterflies,  the 
under  side  of  the  wings  of  the  most 
brilliantly  colored  species  being  of  a 
dull  color  which  does  not  readily 
attract  attention.  Almost  the  only 
variation  to  this  is  in  certain  species 
which  ordinarily  carry  their  wings 
erect,  and  droop  them  when  they 
alight.  In  these  the  brilliant  coloring 
is  on  the  under  side  of  the  wing,  and 
the  dull  color  on  the  upper  side. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  single 
case  known  is  that  of  a  certain  Indian 
moth,  which  is  a  heavy  flyer,  and 
found  in  the  woods.  When  this  moth 
alights,  it  leaves  only  the  tip  of  its 
wings  sticking  out  of  the  leaves,  and 
this  tip,  in  marking,  color,  and 
attitude,  has  exactly  the  appearance 
of  the  head  of  a  cobra.  The  same 
general  scheme  may  be  observed  in 
our  native  moths,  and  also  in  most 
other  heavy  flyers,  in  the  sharply 
defined  round  markings,  one  on  each 
v/ing.  These  have  the  appearance  of 
an  eye  of  some  good-sized  animal,  and 
keep  many  birds  from  making  any 
closer   investigation. 

"  Another  interesting  instance  of 
of  the  self-protecting  instinct  is  found 
here  in  the  habits  of  some  kinds  of 
our  native  butterflies.  Some  of  these 
are  naturally  protected  by  having  so 
strong  and  unpleasant  taste  that  the 
birds  will  not  eat  them.  The  habits 
of  these  kinds  are  imitated  by  other 
kinds  that  have  a  strong  resemblance 
to  them,  but  which  are  not  naturally 
protected,  and  this  is  so  successfully 
done  that  the  birds  let  them  alone  and 
prey  upon  other  varieties  that  have 
just  as  strong  a  resemblance  to,  but 
do  not  imitate  the  actions  of  the 
protected  ones." 
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Papilii)  asterias. 
C'ato|isilia  argante. 

I'apilici  a.iax. 


Graiita  coma. 

BUTTERFLIES. 


Papilio  lutiilus. 

Fapilin  Ivcimeiius. 
Tapilio  inaci'osilaus. 


MID-SUMMER. 


The  hills  are  sweet  with  the  brier-rose. — Whittier. 


Sweet  is  the  rose,  but  grows  upon  a  brier. — Edmund  Spencer. 


As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. — Keats. 


What  mortal  knows  Whence  comes  the  tint  and  odor  of  the  rose. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

The  rose  saith  in  the  dewy  morn, 

I  am  most  fair ; 
Yet  all  my  loveliness  is  born 

Upon  a  thorn. — Christina  G.  Rossette 


The  roses  grew  so  thickly,  I  never  saw  the  thorn. 
Nor  deemed  the  stem  was  prickly  until  my  hand  was  torn. 

— Peter  Spencer. 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  you  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying  ; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. — Herrick. 


If  this  fair  rose  offend  thy  sight, 

Placed  in  thy  bosom  bare, 
'Twill  blush  to  find  itself  less  white, 

And  turn  Lancastrian  there. — Unknown. 


I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine. — Shakespeare. 


The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new. 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears ; 

The  rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  morning  dew, 

And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears. — ScoTT. 


My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky. 
But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 

Is  scattered  on  the  ground — to  die  ! 
Yet  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 

The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed. 

Richard  Henry  Wilde. 
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THE    RED    FOX. 


XCEPT  in  South  America  and 
Australia,  Foxes  are  distributed 
over  all  the  great  con- 
tinents. There  are  known 
to  be  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
species.  They  difier  from  the  dog 
family  in  the  greater  sharpness  of  the 
nose  and  the  greater  length  and 
bushiness  of  the  tail. 

The  Red  Fox  of  eastern  North 
America  is  closely  allied  to  the 
common  Fox  of  Europe,  and  is 
regarded  by  many  naturalists  as  only 
a  variety  of  the  common  species,  an 
opinion  which  is  somewhat  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  no  remains  of  the  Red 
Fox  have  been  found  in  the  cave 
deposits,  although  remains  of  the 
Grey  Fox  have  been.  It  is  larger 
than  the  common  Fox  of  Europe,  the 
fur  longer  and  softer,  and  the  color 
more  brilliant.  It  is  said  that  it  does 
not  possess  the  wind  of  the  English 
Fox.  It  runs  for  about  a  hundred 
yards  with  great  swiftness,  but  its 
strength  is  exhausted  in  the  first 
burst,  and  it  is  soon  overtaken  by  a 
wolf  or  a  mounted  horseman.  In 
Canada  and  the  United  States  it  is 
largely  hunted  for  its  valuable  fur, 
many  thousands  of  skins  being 
annually  exported.  The  Fox  is 
exceedingly  shy  and  difficult  of 
approach,  owing  probably  to  the 
persistency  with  which  it  is  hunted 
by  the  fur  traders.  Only  the  Red  and 
Grey  Foxes  are  hunted.  There  are 
several  permanent  colors  of  this  species 
similar  to  those  found  in  our  Squirrels, 
the  5'oung  presenting  a  variety  of 
colors  in  the  same  litter.  In  Ohio  and 
others  of  the  middle  states,  Foxes  are 
said  to  be  hunted  as  follows  :  On  an 
appointed  day,  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  the  neighborhood  turn 
out  and  inclose  as  large  a  tract 
of    country     as    possible,    all    hands 


leisurely  advancing  toward  some 
point  near  the  center  of  the  circle; 
as  they  advance  a  great  noise  is 
made  that  the  game  may  be  driven 
before  them.  When  the  circle  is 
quite  small,  and  the  Foxes  are  seen 
running  about  looking  for  an  opening 
by  which  to  escape,  small  boys  are 
sent  in  with  directions  to  catch  the 
animals,  a  task  which  is  not  accom- 
plished without  much  exertion  and 
perhaps  a  few  bites.  When  a  Fox  is 
caught,  it  is  sold  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  hunt. 

Fox  hunting  as  practised  in  England 
was  transported  to  this  country  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  mother  country  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  accorded 
to  the  titled  gentry;  the  Horses  are 
bred  for  the  purpose,  and  a  first-class 
hunter  commands  a  large  price.  Many 
Virginia  planters  of  leisure  and  means 
were  accustomed  before  the  Civil  War 
to  keep  a  number  of  Hounds,  and  with 
the  best  riders  of  the  neighboring 
county,  frequently  held  their  "meets," 
when,  with  horn  and  whipper-in,  and 
all  other  accompaniments,  according 
to  true  English  Fox-hunting  rules, 
they  would  start  Reynard  and  follow 
him  to  the  death.  The  wealthy  and 
leisure  class  of  New  York  pursue  the 
sport  in  true  English  style  in  many 
places  on  Long  Island. 

When  pursued,  the  Fox  gives  out  a 
strong,  disagreeable  scent,  which  lies 
so  long  on  the  ground  that  it  may  be 
perceived  for  nearly  an  hour  after  he 
has  passed.  Of  its  cunning  when 
pursued,  many  tales  are  related,  such 
as  drivinor  another  Fox  out  of  its  lair 
and  forcing  it  to  substitute  itself  as 
the  chase ;  diving  into  a  heap  of 
manure,  to  throw  the  dogs  off  the 
scent ;  fording  streams,  doubling  or 
its  track,  and  so  forth. 
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THE    RED    FOX. 


Like  the  Squirrels,  Foxes  vary 
in  size  and  color  according  to 
the  countries  in  which  they 
live.  Their  habits  are  mostly 
nocturnal,  that  is  to  say,  they 
prowl  around  after  dark. 

By  day  the  Fox  lies  concealed 
in  his  burrow — if  he  owns  a 
house  of  that  sort — or  else  in  the 
depths  of  some  thicket.  Toward 
evening  he  goes  out  in  search  of 
something  to  eat — Hare,  Rabbit, 
Pheasant,  Mouse,  or  Bird. 

Reynard,  as  the  Fox  is  often 
called,  does  not  attempt  to  chase 
the  Hare,  for  it  would  be  too 
swift  for  him,  nor  the  Rabbit, 
for  it  would  quickly  dive  into 
its  hole,  nor  the  Pheasant,  for  it 
would  fly  away.  No,  indeed! 
Mr.  Fox  is  too  cunning  for  that. 
He  just  quietly  creeps  to  some 
place  wdiere  Hares  or  Rabbits 
or  Pheasants  are  likely  to  pass, 
and  then  as  they  run  by  him, 
out  he  pounces  and  secures  his 
evening  meal. 

AYhen  the  Rabbit  has  a  nest 
full  of  little  "Bunnies,"  she 
takes  good  care  to  keep  them  at 
the  end  of  the  burrow.  It  is  too 
small  for  the  Fox  to  creep  into, 
so  she  thinks  they  are  safe.  But 
Mr.  Fox  finds  a  way,  a  much 
better  way,  he  thinks,  to  get  at 
the  little,  soft,  furry  things, 
which  will  hardly  make  him  a 


meal  anyway.  He  sniffs  around, 
locates  the  spot  right  above  the 
the  burrow,  digs  downward,  and 
soon — well,  when  he  gets  through 
there  are  no  "Bunnies"  in  the 
nest.  Mr.  Fox  smiles,  winks 
one  eye,  and  trots  off. 

Sometimes  he  steals  into  a 
hen-roost,  and  woe  to  nearly  every 
chicken  in  the  roost.  He  eats 
all  he  can,  carries  some  of  them 
home,  and  the  remainder  he 
buries  for  future  use. 

"Cunning  as  a  Fox."  That 
is  an  old  saying,  you  know,  and 
we  apply  it  to  persons  who  take 
advantage  of  heir  fellow  beings. 

However,  no  matter  how  great 
a  rascal  the  Fox  is,  we  must  pity 
him  when  pursued  for  "sport" 
by  a  pack  of  hounds,  as  well 
as  men  and  women.  AVhen 
irritated  or  alarmed,  the  Fox 
gives  off  a  strong,  disagreeable 
scent,  which  lies  so  long  on  the 
ground  that  it  may  be  perceived 
for  nearly  an  hour  after  he  has 
passed.  He  has  been  known  to 
dive  into  a  heap  of  manure  to 
throw  the  dogs  off  the  scent; 
jumping  ovfer  a  wall,  run  a  little 
way,  come  back  again,  lie  under 
the  wall  until  all  the  dogs  had 
passed,  then  leap  a  second  time 
over  the  same  place  where  he 
had  passed  before,  and  make  off 
on  his  old  track. 
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THE    LEAST    SANDPIPER. 


HIS  lively,   social    little  Sand- 
j  piper  is  common  throughout 

oj  America,  nesting  in  the  Arctic 

regions.  It  is  migratory, 
arriving  the  last  of  March  to  the  first 
of  May,  a  few  occasionally  remaining 
till  November.  It  has  been  found 
breeding  as  far  south  as  Sable  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  but  its  usual  breeding 
grounds  are  north  from  Labrador  and 
Alaska  to  Greenland,  wintering  from 
California  and  the  Gulf  states  south- 
ward. It  is  more  restless  and  active 
than  the  larger  Sandpipers,  but  in 
habits  it  differs  little,  if  any,  from 
them.  It  runs  nimbly  about,  often 
with  the  large  waders,  feeding  around 
and  beneath  them,  apparently  heedless 
of  danger.  While  watching  the  birds, 
they  will  often  pass  close  to  the  feet, 
but  at  the  least  motion  the  whole 
flock  will  spring  into  the  air  "  like  a 
flash,  with  a  startled  Pe^'P^  pcep^  and 
in  a  compact  form  swiftly  sweep  about 
in  an  uncertain  manner,  canting  from 
side  to  side,  showing  rapidly  the 
white  beneath  and  the  dark  above,  a 
wavy,  pretty  sight,  the  white  at  times 
fairly  glistening  in  the  sunlight." 
When  migrating  or  going  any  distance 
their  flight  is  steady  and  direct. 
Audubon,  who  observed  the  breeding 
habits  of  the  birds  in  Labrador,  says 
that  at  all  periods,  excepting  those  at 
which  they  have  nests  containing 
eggs,  or  young  so  small  and  feeble  as 
to  require  all  the  care  of  their  parents, 
the  flight  of  this  species  resembles  that 
of  the  Common  Snipe  (see  Birds, 
Vol.  IV.,  page  7);  but  when  started 
from  the  nest,  or  from  any  place 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  it  rises 
and  moves  off  low  over  the  ground, 
with  deeply  incurved  wings,  and  with 
a  whirling  motion  thereof,  which,  if 
as  rapid  as  those  of  a  Partridge,  would 
appear  quite    similar,    but    on    such 


occasions  the  Lesser  Sandpiper  moves 
slowly,  and  instead  of  uttering  the 
note  of  independence,  as  it  were, 
which  it  emits  at  other  times,  while 
freely  and  fearlessly  traveling,  it  gives 
out  sounds  weakened  by  grief  or 
anxiety,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  observers  to  follow  it.  If  on  the 
ground,  it  acts  in  a  similar  manner, 
moves  off  slowly,  and  limping  as  if 
crippled,  and  this  at  times  quite  as 
much  as  if  one  had  come  upon  it 
while  on  its  nest,  or  surprised  it  with 
its  young. 

The  Sandpiper's  nest  is  placed  on 
the  ground  in  a  slight  depression, 
scantily  lined  with  leaves  and  grasses. 
The  eggs  are  three  or  four,  of  ground 
color  cream  buff  to  light  drab,  spotted 
and  blotched  irregularly  with  varying 
shades  of  brown,  thickest  about  the 
larger  end. 

The  Least  Sandpiper  is  always  found 
associated  with  the  Semi-palmated 
Sandpiper,  which  in  the  later  summer 
throng  our  shores  and  form  staple 
sport  to  the  youthful  and  city  tyros. 
Flocks  of  birds  are  often  composed  of 
both  species.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  latter,  even  if  largely  in  the 
minority,  take  the  lead,  as  they  are  of 
somewhat  larger  size,  stronger  in 
flight,  and  have  a  louder  note.  When 
not  in  company  with  other  species, 
none  of  our  shore  birds  are  more 
confiding  and  unsuspecting  than  these, 
says  Davie,  large  flocks  continuing 
their  search  for  food  almost  under  the 
feet  of  the  observer. 

The  black  and  white  outlines  which 
are  often  seen  of  this  bird  make  it 
possible,  perhaps,  to  recognize  it,  but 
the  perfect  likeness  which  we  present 
will  enable  the  observer  to  distinguish 
it  at  a  glance  from  all  others  of  the 
family,  of  which  there  are  about  a 
dozen  well-known  species. 
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INSTINCT    AND    REASON. 


C^l  N  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Fost^   Caroline  H.  Dall 
writes      interestingly     on    this 
<?]  I       subject  as  follows  : 

'•  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  such  of  your  readers  as  are  interested 
in  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
instinct,  to  a  curious  example  of  it,  as 
distinct  from  reason,  which  I  have 
lately  witnessed. 

"  Entering  the  parlor  of  a  friend  the 
other  day,  my  attention  was  instantly 
attracted  to  a  Florida  IMockingbird. 
He  was  flying  about  in  an  eager 
manner,  with  something  like  a  long 
black  straw  in  his  bill,  Mv  friend 
entering,  I  asked  :  '  What  is  your 
bird  doing?'  'Building  a  nest,'  she 
answered.  '  Has  he  a  mate  ?  '  '  No, 
he  has  never  had  one,'  she  replied, 
'nor  has  he  ever  seen  a  nest.  That 
black  straw  is  a  shaving  of  whalebone 
which  lasts  him  better  than  anvthing^ 
else.'  At  this  moment  the  bird  flew 
into  a  corner  of  the  cage,  and,  stoop- 
ing, dropped  the  whalebone,  waited  a 
moment  as  if  for  some  response,  and 
then  flew  away  to  repeat  the  mancevre. 


'' '  D')es  he  not  want  somethinof  soft?' 
I  asked.  '  I  sometimes  give  him  yarn 
or  wool  ;  he  tears  it  all  up,  works  it  all 
over,  and  then  carries  it  to  that  corner. 
He  evidently  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
provide  material,  but  he  does  not 
undertake  to  use  it.'  '  And  what  will 
he  do  next?'  I  asked.  '  He  will,  after 
a  day  or  two,  brood  over  that  corner, 
sitting  close  and  spreading  his  wings 
out  as  broadly  as  possible.  He  does 
this  two  or  three  times  a  day.'  '  And 
after  that  ?  '  '  Later  the  paternal  in- 
stinct seems  to  be  aroused  in  a  different 
way.  He  goes  to  his  food  cup,  takes 
some  food  in  his  mouth,  and  drops  it 
into  his  corner.  He  repeats  this  several 
times,  as  if  he  were  feeding  his  young. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  young  birds 
he  ought  to  expect,  but  I  should  like 
to  know,  to  see  if  he  counts  right ! ' 

"  I  have  sometimes  known  a  male 
canary  to  build  a  nest  in  the  spring, 
carrying  the  process  nearer  to  comple- 
tion, but  I  have  never  heard  of  an 
instance  like  this,  and  think  it  may 
interest  others  than  myself." 


In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  the  interests  of  common 
sense  and  common  humanity,  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  savage 
and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all 
birds  of  bright  plumage  is  still  going 
on  for  the  gratification  of  feminine 
vanity.  Indeed,  the  position  of  the 
unfortunate  birds  possessing  the  fatal 
gift  of  beauty  seems  to  be  worse  than 
ever.  There  was  sold  the  other  day  in 
London  a  consignment  of  nearly  half  a 
million  birds,  or  parts  of  birds,  as 
follows:  Osprey  plumes,  11,352  ounces; 
Vulture  plumes,  186  pounds  ;  Peacock 
feathers,  215,051  bundles;  Birds  of 
Paradise,  2,362  bundles;  Indian  Parrots, 
228,289    bundles ;    Bronze      Pigeons, 
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including  the  Goura,  1,677  bundles; 
Tanagers  and  sundry  birds,  38,198 
bundles;  Humming  birds,  116,490 
bundles  ;  Jays  and  Kingfishers,  48,759 
bundles  ;  Impeyan  and  other  jungle 
fowl,  4,952  bundles  ;  Owls  and  Hawks, 
7,163  bundles.  In  one  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  English  papers  the 
fashionable  news  from  Paris  begins  : 
"  Birds  are  worn  more  than  ever,  and 
blouses  made  entirely  of  feathers  are 
coming  into  fashion."  "  Rare  tropical 
feathers,"  ordered  by  specialists  from 
abroad,  are  specified  as  those  most 
likely  to  be  in  demand,  but  no  bird  of 
any  kind  is  safe  that  has  a  feather 
capable  of  being  used  for  feminine 
decoration. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP. 


IGHHORN  is  the  name  by 
which  this  interesting 
animal  is  chiefly  known 
to  western  people,  it  being 
found  in  greater  or  less 
abundance  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  also  occurs 
in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern 
California,  but  it  has  not  been  dis- 
covered in  any  numbers  south  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  more  numer- 
ous in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  the 
Coast  Range,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  mountains,  being  also 
numerous  along  the  Mauvaises  Terres 
or  the  "Bad  Lands"  of  the  White 
River,  the  Little  Missouri,  Yellow- 
stone, and  Upper  Missouri,  in  whose 
desolate  and  arid  wastes  it  apparently 
delights.  The  Bighorn,  in  fact,  finds 
in  every  rough  country  sufficient  for 
its  requirements,  and  it  demands  only 
that  there  shall  be  steep  and  difficult 
heights  to  which  it  may  retreat  when 
pursued.  Every  species  of  sheep 
would  prefer  a  hilly  habitat,  but  the 
Bighorn  could  scarcely  exist  on  a 
level  plain. 

Somebody  has  said  that  Mountain 
Sheep  would  be  aptly  described  as 
having  the  head  of  a  sheep  with  the 
body  of  a  deer.  In  size,  however,  it 
exceeds  the  largest  deer,  and  a  full- 
grown  specimen  will  weigh  from  300 
to  350  pounds.  Sir  John  Richardson 
gives  the  following  measurements  of 
an  old  male:  Length  to  end  of  tail, 
6  feet;  height  at  shoulder,  3  feet  5 
inches;  length  of  tail,  2  inches;  length 
of  horn  along  the  curve,  2  feet  10 
inches;  circumference  of  horn  at  the 
base,  I  foot  i  inch;  distance  from  top 
of  one  horn  to  top  of  its  fellow,  2  feet 
3  inches.  The  coat  is  soft  to  the 
touch,  the  hair  resem.bling  that  of  the 
Caribou    Deer,  and,    in  some  degree, 


that  of  the  Antelope.  It  is  short,  fine, 
and  flexible  in  its  first  growth  in  the 
autumn,  but  becomes  longer  as  the 
season  advances,  until  in  winter  the 
hair  is  so  thick  and  close  set  that  it 
stands  erect.  As  the  winter  advances 
the  dark  tips  of  the  hair  are  rubbed  off 
so  that  by  spring  the  old  males  are 
quite  white.  Under  the  hair  a  fine 
wool  covers  the  skin. 

The  movements  of  the  Bighorn  are 
quite  graceful,  and  the  agility  and 
lightness  with  which  it  scales  steep 
bluffs,  runs  along  the  narrowest  edge 
on  the  face  of  a  precipice,  or  leaps 
from  rock  to  rock  in  its  descent  from 
some  mountain-top,  are  excelled  by  no 
other  animal.  These  Sheep  feed  early 
in  the  morning,  and  retire  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  points  high  up 
on  the  bluffs  or  mountains  where  they 
rest  until  sundown,  when  they  return 
to  their  feeding  grounds.  Except 
during  the  month  of  December  the 
old  rams  are  found  in  small  bands  by 
themselves,  the  females  and  young 
associating  together  in  companies  of 
from  five  to  twenty.  In  a  country  where 
they  have  not  been  disturbed  by  man 
they  are  occasionally  seen  in  much 
larger  herds. 

No  animal  is  more  shy  and  wary 
than  the  Bighorn,  and  it  therefore 
requires  in  its  successful  pursuit  the 
greatest  patience  and  deliberation,  as, 
if  it  receives  the  slightest  hint  of  the 
enemy's  presence,  it  immediately  dis- 
appears. Many  a  hunter  of  experience 
has  never  killed  a  Mountain  Sheep,  as 
these  vigilant  mountain  climbers  are 
usually  able  to  elude  their  enemies. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is 
remarkably  developed  in  the  Mountain 
Sheep,  and  only  animals  of  equal  agil- 
ity and  superior  cunning  can  secure 
them.  In  their  mountain  fastnesses 
they  are  comparatively  free  from  the 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP.— Continued  from  page  74. 


pursuit  of  man;  the  things  they  have 
most    to  fear    are    the    avalanche  and 
glaciers.     The    elements    of    danger, 
however,  only  serve  to  render  its  pur- 
suit   more    attractive    to    the    ardent 
sportsman,    and   when    in    a    country 
where   it  abounds,  deer,  antelope,  and 
even  elk  are  likely  to  be  neglected  for 
the  Mountain  Sheep.     The  flesh,  too, 
is  most  delicious,  and    is    regarded  as 
much  superior  to  any  wild  meat  which 
the  west  affords.      Hallock    says  that 
he  knows  of  no  more  delicate  dish  than 
is  afforded  by  a  yearling  ewe  in  good 
order   seasoned    with    that  wonderful 
sauce    furnished    by  the  free,  open-air 
life    of    the    plains    and    mountains. 
"  The  glory  of  fat  cow  pales,  and  even 
elk    and    black-tailed    deer  meat  hide 
their  diminished  heads  before  the  rare 
toothsomeness  of  a  juicy  saddle  or  the 
dripping  ribs  of  a  young  and  tender 
Bighorn." 

"  To  hunt  the  Mountain  Sheep  suc- 
cessfully the  candidate  for  honors 
should  have  some  experience  with 
large  game,  should  have  the  patience 
and  endurance  possessed  only  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and 
should  be  a  fair  shot  with  the  rifle.  In 
the  gray  of  the  morning,  before  at- 
tempting to  look  for  his  game,  he 
should  seek  the  highest  ground  in  his 
vicinity  whence  a  wide  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  may  be  obtained, 
and  from  this  point,  with  the  good 
glass  that  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a 
hunter's  outfit,  he  should  search  the 
little  ravines  and  grassy  meadows  run- 
ning down  from  the  hills.  The  sheep 
are  always  on  the  watch  for  enemies 


upon  the  lower  ground,  but  rarely  turn 
their  glances  to  the  heights,  which,  if 
disturbed,  they  will   seek   for  safety." 
It    is  indeed    marvelous  that    these 
animals  should  be  able  to  descend  with 
facility  the  most  abrupt  precipices  and 
cross  canons,  the   sides  of  which  are 
almost   vertical,    and   this   has    given 
rise  to  the  ,idea   that  they  can  throw 
themselves    from    great   heights,  and 
striking  on   their  horns,  can   rebound 
uninjured    and    alight   on    their    feet. 
Indeed,  this  is  somewhat  imaginative 
as  it  is  apparently  unreasonable.     It  is 
on  account  of  the  vast  size  of  the  horns, 
and  the  fact  that  these  are  often  bat- 
tered  and    splintered  that  this  state- 
ment has  been  accepted  as  worthy  of 
belief.     It   has    been  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  even   if  the  animal's  head 
could  stand  so  great  a  shock,  it's  neck 
w^ould  not.     If  it  were  true,  how  could 
females  and  young  males,  whose  horns 
are  little  larger  than  those  of  the  goat 
descend    the  cliffs,  which   they  do   as 
actively    and   successfully    as  the  old 
males?     The  fact  is  that  the  splintered 
condition  of  the  horns  of   the  bucks 
is  due  to  their  battles  and  their  play 
at  all  times  of  the  year.     The  feet  of 
Mountain  Sheep  are  precisely  adapted 
for  their   life  among  the  crags,    and 
they  seem   to  be  able  to  cling  to  any 
surface   which    presents   the  slightest 
inequality.     Only  the  Wild  Goat  could 
pass  over  the  same   dangerous  places. 
May  or  June  are  given  in  some  of  the 
best  w^orks   on    natural   history  as  the 
time   when    the    young   are  brought 
forth. 
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A  SEMINARY  FOR  TEACHING  BIRDS  HOW  TO  SING. 


UYING  and  importing  song 
birds,  says  the  Scientific 
American^  occupies  the 
time  and  attention  of  sev- 
eral scores  of  people  in 
New  York,  and  as  the  distributing 
center  of  this  peculiar  trade,  the  city 
is  often  the  home  of  considerable  num- 
bers of  song  birds  gathered  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  On  the  East 
side,  in  Fourth  street,  there  are  several 
remarkable  aviaries  where,  without 
doubt,  a  study  of  one  branch  of  ornith- 
ology can  be  pursued  under  conditions 
more  favorable  than  elsewhere  on  this 
continent,  and  a  visit  to  one  of  these 
bird  conservatories  of  music  is  better 
than  a  trip  to  the  fields  or  woods  to 
listen  to  the  songs  of  the  wild  warblers. 
The  owner  of  the  aviary  is  a  German 
— more  than  probable  from  some  little 
village  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  where 
bird-raising  is  the  chief  industry, — and 
he  not  only  feeds  and  tends  his  little 
birds  with  loving  care,  but  teaches 
them  to  whistle  and  sing  in  tune  to 
the  accompaniment  of  an  old  reed 
organ  or  flute. 

There  are  several  large  importing 
houses  of  song  birds  in  New  York,  and 
in  the  busy  season  they  employ  from 
twenty  to  forty  travelers  who  go  back 
and  forth  from  Europe  to  purchase  the 
pick  of  the  Canaries,  Bullfinches  and 
other  European  songsters.  The  con- 
signments come  chiefly  from  Germany 
and  England.  Nearly  all  the  Canaries 
raised  in  the  world  for  cage  purposes 
come  from  these  two  countries,  and 
most  of  the  German  exporting  houses 
have  distributing  branches  in  New 
York.  The  birds  are  sent  over  by 
steamer  in  large  consignments  under 
the  charge  of  an  expert  care-tender, 
who  does  nothing  else  but  feed  and 
doctor  the  little  pets  placed  under  his 
charge.  One  experienced  man  can 
take  charge  of  five  large  crates,  each 


one  containing  two  hundred  and  ten 
cages  of  birds,  or  a  little  over  a  thou- 
sand in  all.  Sometimes  during  the 
rush  season  the  care-tender  has  five 
hurricane  deckers  to  watch,  or  fourteen 
hundred  cages  and  birds  to  look  after 
during  the  long  hours  of  the  days  and 
nights. 

That  this  work  is  not  easy,  any  one 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  looking 
after  a  single  canary  for  a  week  can 
well  understand.  Feeding  and  water- 
ing over  a  thousand  birds,  and  clean- 
ing out  their  cages  every  day,  makes 
up  a  routine  of  work  on  shipboard  that 
begins  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  does  not  end  until  late  in  the 
afternoon.  When  seasickness  makes 
life  miserable  for  the  passengers,  the 
canaries  are  apt  to  be  uncomfortable 
in  their  crowded  quarters.  Sometimes 
a  disease  known  as  "  schnappen  " 
breaks  out  among  the  Canaries  at  such 
times,  and  as  this  is  fearfully  contag- 
ious, it  sweeps  through  the  crowded 
bird  quarters  on  shipboard  and  deci- 
mates the  ranks  at  a  terrible  rate. 
Cases  are  known  where  only  ten  birds 
have  survived  out  of  an  importation  of 
eight  hundred  to  a  thousand,  the 
disease  performing  its  terrible  work  in 
a  week's  time.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  caused  as  much  by  the  over  crowded 
and  poorly  ventilated  condition  of  the 
birds'  quarters  as  by  the  rolling  of  the 
ship.  If  you  ask  Fritz  if  his  birds  get 
seasick,  he  will  answer  emphatically 
"  No  ;  "  but  he  will  add  softly  to  him- 
self "  schnappen."  And  in  that  word 
is  conveyed  much  of  meaning  that  the 
lay  mind  cannot  appreciate. 

When  the  imported  birds  arrive  in 
port,  they  are  hurried  immediately  to 
the  importing  houses,  or  to  the  differ- 
ent quiet  aviaries  in  the  German  quar- 
ters, where  experienced  bird  raisers 
take  them  in  charge.  It  is  at  this 
latter  place  that   one   may  make   an 
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inspection  of  the  singers  which  are 
destined  to  carry  song  and  delight  into 
so  many  homes.  Most  of  them  are 
trained  birds  and  they  whistle  and 
sing  to  perfection,  and  all  that  their 
German  attendant  has  to  do  is  to  feed 
and  water  them  properly.  If  disease 
breaks  ont  among  them,  he  is  supposed 
to  know  just  what  to  do,  and  in  most 
instances  he  does  prove  an  expert  bird 
doctor. 

In  the  mating  and  breeding  season, 
however,  young  birds  appear  in  the 
great  aviary  which  must  be  taught  to 
sing  and  whistle  accurately.  Most 
people  imagine  that  all  the  perfection 
of  song  cage-birds  is  inherited,  and 
they  would  be  surprised  to  learn  the 
amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon  them 
in  order  to  make  their  tunes  accurate. 
The  young  birds  that  have  the  proper 
voices  for  great  artists  are  trained  in 
the  most  careful  manner.  In  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  where  Canary  train- 
ing reaches  its  highest  development, 
the  throat  and  voice  of  each  young 
Canary  are  tested,  and  those  selected 
for  the  highest  training  are  set  apart 
by  themselves.  They  are  sent  to  a 
school  of  instruction  that  is  unique  in 
its  methods.  At  the  head  of  this 
school  is  probably  a  Canary  of  the  St. 
Andreasberg  type,  which  strikes  the 
right  note  for  all  the  youngsters  to 
imitate.  The  young  birds  are  taken 
into  the  room  in  their  cages,  with 
cloth  draped  over  them  to  shut  out  the 
light  until  the  proper  time  has  come 
for  singing.  Then  the  light  is  ad- 
mitted and  the  teacher  begins  her 
warbling.  The  young  birds,  which 
have  probably  never  yet  attempted  to 
pipe,  leave  off  their  feeding  and  listen 
to  the  marvelous  outburst  of  pure  song. 
They  become  uneasy  and  enraptured, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  try  to  imitate 
the  song ;  but  they  make  miserable 
failures   for   many  days.     Eventually 


some  of  them  strike  the  right  note, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  most 
promising  ones  are  separated  from  the 
rest  and  placed  in  rooms  with  the  best 
singers.  In  this  way  their  voices  are 
gradually  cultivated,  and  new  songs 
are  taught  them. 

There  are  several  such  schools  for 
canaries  in  New  York,  but  they  are 
devoted  entirely  to  the  comparatively 
few  Canaries  raised  for  the  trade  in 
this  country.  Most  of  those  imported 
have  already  been  trained  to  sing 
accurately,  although  after  their  long 
sea  voyage  they  need  a  little  extra 
training  to  bring  their  voices  to  per- 
fection. The  best  trained  Canaries  are 
the  St,  Andreasberg  Canaries,  whose 
notes  are  considered  the  finest  of  any 
in  existence.  Originally  these  notes 
were  obtained  by  placing  a  Nightin- 
gale in  the  breeding  room  of  the  young 
Canaries,  and  the  natural,  clear-toned 
voices  quickly  blended  the  song  in 
with  their  natural  notes.  In  time,  by 
careful  breeding  and  selection,  the 
present  type  of  the  St.  Andreasberg 
Canary  was  produced,  but  the  pure, 
bracing  air  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  is 
considered  necessary  for  the  proper 
development  of  one  of  these  superb 
singers.  A  true  St.  Andreasberg 
singer  cannot,  it  is  believed  by  bird 
trainers,  be  reared  outside  of  the  Hartz 
Mountains,  and  it  is  claimed  that  only 
about  ten  per  cent  of  those  raised  in 
their  native  place  ever  pass  the  critical 
examination  of  the  judges.  They  are 
sold  according  to  the  perfection  of  their 
song  power,  the  best  imported  bring- 
ing as  much  as  $25  to  $50  apiece,  and 
ordinary  ones  as  little  as  $4  to  $5. 
As  a  rule  they  are  very  small  and  in- 
significant looking  birds,  and  not  until 
they  have  opened  their  little  throats 
to  sing,  does  one  comprehend  their 
mission  in  life. 
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SUMMARY. 


Page  46. 

COMMON  TERN.— 5/^r«a  hirundo.  Other 
names:  "Sea  Swallow,"  "Wilson's  Tern," 
"  Red  Shank,"  "  Mackerel  Gull,"  and  "  Sum- 
mer Gull." 

Range — The  greater  part  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  Africa.  In  North  America 
chiefly  confined  to  the  eastern  province,  breed- 
ing variously  throughout  its  range. 

Nest — Above  high  water  line  on  the  beach 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  bluffs  ;  made  of  grass 
and  sea  weeds. 

Eggs — Three,    greenish    to    deep  brown 
color. 


in 


Page  50. 

PRAIRIE    WOLY.—  Canis  latrans.      Other 
name;  "  Coyote." 

Found  in  the  western  part  of  North  America. 


Page  54. 

FOX  SQUIRREL.— 5awr«5  cinercus.    Other 
name:  "  Cat  Squirrel." 
A  common  North  American  species. 


Page  58. 

LOON. —  Urinator  imber. 
Range — Northern  part  of  northern  hemis- 
phere.    In    North    America    breeds  from  the 


northern  tier  of  states  northward  ;  in  winter 
south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

Nest — At  or  near  the  edge  of  the  water  on 
marshy  or  boggy  grounds  ;  they  are  quite  bulky 
and  made  of  water  grasses  with  a  mixture  of 
moss  and  mud. 

Eggs — Two,  olive  brown,  more  or  less  spotted 
and  blotched  with  blackish  brown. 


Page  67. 

AMERICAN    RED   YOY^  —  Vulpes  fulvus. 
Common  in  the  United  States. 


Page  71. 

LEAST  SANDPIPER.— TVxw^a  minutilla. 
Other  name:  "  Peep." 

Range — The  whole  of  North  and  South 
America,  breeding  north  of  the  United  States. 

Nest — On  the  ground. 

Eggs — Three  or  four. 


Page  75. 

MOUNTAIN  SHEEP.  —  Ovis  Montana. 
Other  name:  "Bighorn." 

Inhabitant  of  the  mountains  of  western 
America.  Its  northern  range  extends  as  far 
as  Alaska. 
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Birds  and  flii  Nature 

In  future  issues  of  BIRDS  AND 
ALL  NATURE,  the  publishers  will 
eliminate  all  advertisements  which 
will  not  bear  the  closet  scrutiny  ;  and 
we  invite  all  persons  who  do  not 
receive  entire  satisfaction  from  adver- 
tisements appearing  in  our  magazine 
to  write  us  frankly,  that  we  may  cor- 
rect matters  promptly.  No  imposi- 
tions on  the  public  will  be  allowed  to 
appear  in  BIRDS  after  they  are 
discovered. 

BOOKS    RECEIVED. 


How  to  Name  the  Birds 

(Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1898)  is  a  pocket  guide 
to  all  the  land  birds  and  to  the  principal  water 
fowl  found  in  the  New  England  States,  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New'  Jersey,  for  the 
use  of  field  ornithologists,  by  H.  E.  Parkhurst. 
It  is  a  new  departure  in  bird  classification  to 
aid  the  field  ornithologist  in  determining 
unknown  species.  As  the  introduction  saj'S, 
"it  is  ill  no  sense  a  rival  of  the  excellent 
annuals  on  the  subject  now  extant,  but  is 
rather  an  introduction  to  their  more  general 
use."  We  should  say  that  in  conjunction  with 
Birds  it  would  be  exceedingly  heljsful  in 
making  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  bird 
life  prompt  and  effective.  Too  much  time  is 
connnonly  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  almost 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  simply  because  the 
right  means  are  not  used,  or  improperly  used, 
in  obtaining  it. 

An  accurate  likeness  of  the  bird  itself  fixes 
the  living  object  in  the  mind,  while  no  amount 
of  descriptive  matter  can  give  even  an  image  of 
the  object.  The  beginner  is,  in  fact,  usually 
heljiless  unless  he  has  the  means  to  identify  his 
specimens.  If  he  takes  up  one  of  the  standard 
authorities,  he  is  confronted  by  a  ponderous 
volume  of  four  or  five  hundred  pages,  describing 
some  hundreds  of  species  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and 
colors,  most  confusedly  mingled.  Let  him 
take  this  book  along  with  him  to  the  woods 
and  fields,  and  the  magazine  Rird.s  as  well, 
and  when  he  returns  at  night  he  will  know  a 
good  deal  abotit  birds,  because  he  will  have 
carried  them  with  him,  for  it  is  said  that  he 
who  would  acquire  knowledge  must  take  some 
along  with  him. 
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Mental  Power 

It  will  benefit  you  to  study  the  new  psychology, 
hypnotism,  mesmerism,  per,sonal  magnetism  etc.  It 
assures  success  in  business  and  social  life.  It  guarantees 
success  on  scientific  principles. 

Send  for  synopsis  of  study  and  list   of  valuable  books. 

H.  W.  HUNT, 
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i  These  Books? 


They  are  devoted  to  the  wonderful  sights  and 
scenes,  and  special  re.sorts  of  tourists  and  health- 
seekers,  in  the  GREAT  WEST. 

Though  published  by  a  Railway  Company, 

TI16  Santa  Fe  Route, 

they  are  literary  and  artistic  productions,  de- 
signed to  create  among  travelers  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  attractions  of  our  own 
country. 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
postage,  as  indicated  : 

"A  Colorado  Summer,"  50  pp.,  80  illustrations. 
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1*  "The  MoKi  Snake  Dance,"  56  pp.,  64  illustra- 
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Pocket  Guide  to   the   Common  Land  Birds 
of  New  England. 

By  M.  A.  WlLi^cox,  Professor  of  Zoology,  Wel- 
lesley  College,  containing  full  description, 
key  and  literary  references. 

Nothing  is  more  indicative  of  the  spread  of 
popular  culture  in  profitable  and  beneficent 
directions  than  the  constantly  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  practical  study  of  ornithology.  Of  the 
numerous  volumes  that  have  been  pviblished  of 
late  on  bird  lore,  none  is  so  practical  or  on  the 
whole  so  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  begin- 
ner as  the  ' '  Pocket  Guide  to  the  Common  Land 
Birds  of  New  England. ' '  The  book  is  the  out- 
come of  long  experience  in  teaching  college 
women  how  to  study  common  birds,  and  the 
method  of  classification,  based  on  the  conspic- 
uous colors  or  markings,  is  most  ingeniously 
arranged,  in  such  a  way  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
artificial  key  the  identity  of  any  bird  may  be 
easily  traced.  In  all,  Professor  Willcox  describes 
eighty-nine  different  species,  devoting  a  page  or 
so  of  text  to  each,  and  giving  references  to  col- 
lateral literature.     Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 


Bird  Tablet. 


Josephine  A.  Clark,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  recently  published  a  bird  tablet 
for  field  use,  which  is  as  unique  as  it  is  useful. 
Several  well  known  ornithologists,  among  them 
Mr.  Brewster  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Palmer  and 
Miss  Florence  Merriam  encouraged  the  publi- 
cation, and  recommend  it  as  a  handy  device  in 
connection  with  field  work.  The  aim  is  to  sug- 
gest the  observations  to  be  made,  and  to  save 
writing.  Of  course  it  does  not  take  the  place 
of  a  manual,  but  serves  as  a  convenient  accom- 
paniment. The  notes  made  in  the  field  are  in 
shape  to  compare  with  a  manual  on  returning 
home  and  for  preservation  without  copying. 
Price,  twenty-five  cents. 


Handbook  of  the  Sparrows,  Finches,  etc., 
of  New  England. 

In  this  book  the  author,  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard 
assumes  that  it  is  better  for  those  beginning  the 
study  of  ornithology  to  first  become  thoroixghly 
acqiiainted  with  some  one  group  of  birds  than 
to  acquire  a  smattering  knowledge  of  many. 
He  has  therefore  selected  the  largest  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  family  of  New  Eng- 
land birds,  particularly  because  there  is  no 
season  of  the  year  when  some  members  of  it  are 
not  to  be  found  with  us.  As  a  teacher  of 
ornithology  he  recommends  the  study  of  this 
single  family  and  gives  colored  plates  of  all  of 
them,  their  size,  comparisons,  nests  and  eggs, 
general  habits  and  song.  C.  J.  Maynard,  pub- 
lisher. West  Newton,  Mass. 
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Holland  and 
Chicago  Line 

Operating  Steamers  between 

Chicago,  Ottawa  Beach,  Macatawa 
Park  and  Jenison  Park. 

(Line  for  the  most  popular  trio  of  summer  resorts  on 
Lake  Michigan)  and  between 

CHICAGO,     HOLLAND,     GRAND 
RAPIDS,   ALLEGAN 

and  other  Michigan  Points. 


Leave  Chicago  Daily  except  Friday  and 

Saturday         ....        7:00  P.  M. 

Leave  Chicago  Friday  .  4:00  P.  M. 

Saturday,  9:00  A.  M.  &  4:00  P.  M. 


Chicago  to  Holland, 
Macatawa  Park, 
Ottawa  Beach, 
Jenison  Park, 

Chicago  to 

Grand  Rapids, 
Allegan, 


$2.25 
Round  Trip 

$3.50 


„  $3.15 
Round    Trip 

$5.00 


Special  rates   for  parties  of  ten   or  more   quoted  on 
application. 

OFFICE  AND  DOCK,  1  STATE  ST. 

Telephone  Main  4648. 

CHAS.  B.  HOPPER,  Gen.  Frt.  and  Pass.  Agt. 


mi^iP^^i^i^® 


INCORPORATED 


Elocution, 

Delsarte, 
Artistic 

Pantotnine, 
Vocal  and 
Physical 
Culture, 
Debate, 
Public 

Speaking, 
Journalism, 
Parliamentary 
Law, 
Literature, 

Rhetoric, 
Piano, 
Vocal  Music. 


i 


Diplomas  Granted. 
Degrees  Conferred. 

Art  of  Conversation  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments throughout  the  year. 
DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

Miss  E.  H.  DENIG,  Director  of  Delsarte. 
f  Miss  HELEN  FLEMING, 


t 

i 


Director  of  Vocal  Music. 


NELLIE  BANGS  SKELTON, 

Director  of  Piano  Department. 
Corps  of  Experienced  Assistants. 
Soper's   Recitation   Books,    12    numbers, 
25  cents  each. 

HENRY  M.  SOPER,  Pres., 

loth  Floor  Steinwav  hall.       17  Van  Buren  St., 
CtilCrtGO. 

when  you  write  to  advcrLiours. 


A  Big  Cut. 

The  chief  topic  in  the  ina^^azine  world  fhinn.tj^ 
this  warm  weather  is  the  strong  bid  that 
Current  Literature  is  making  for  circulation. 
The  belief  that  Current  Literature  was  strictly 
a  class  magazine  became  so  prevalent  that  the 
publishers  decided  to  give  the  reading  public  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  numerous  departments 
and  form  their  own  conclusions.  To  this  end, 
the  Current  I.iterature  Publishing  Company,  55 
Liberty  Street.  New  York,  have  extensively 
advertised  that  they  will  send  Current  Litera- 
ture until  January  i,  1899,  for  fifty  cents.  This 
hardly  covers  postage  and  cost  of  printing.  The 
regular  price  of  Current  Literature  is  twenty- 
five  cents  a  copy  This  is  an  offer  that  should 
find  ready  acceptance. 


How  to  Know  the  Shore  Birds. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  iiseful  of  books  recently  published  on 
ornithology  is  that  by  Chas.  B.  Cory,  entitled 
"  How  to  Know  the  Shore  Birds."  It  is  fully 
illustrated  in  l)lack  and  white,  the  illustrations 
being  the  work  of  Edward  Knobel,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  drawings  may  be  considered 
unquestionable. 

The  work  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
sportsmen  especially.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a 
key,  in  which  the  species  are  arranged  in 
groups  according  to  size,  and  enables  any  one 
unfamiliar  with  birds  to  identify  with  com- 
parative ease  any  species  of  North  American 
shore  birds.  Instructions  are  given  as  to  the 
measurement  of  birds,  and  there  is  a  glossary 
of  nearly  all  the  terms  used  in  describing  them. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 


In  Bird  Land. 


By  Leander  S.  Keyser  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago)  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  recent 
books  on  this  interesting  subject.  The  chapters 
are  made  up  of  articles  originally  contributed  to 
various  periodicals,  from  observations  made  in 
and  about  Springfield,  Ohio.  "Wayside 
Rambles,"  "Bird  Curios,"  "February  Outings," 
"Bird  Courtship,"  "Bird  Nurseries,"  "Bird 
Work,"  "Bird  Play,"  and  "  Bird  Deaths,"  are 
the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters.  It  is  a  book 
to  read  in  the  house  or  out  of  doors,  and  we 
commend  it  especially  for  the  wide  sympathy 
with  nature  displayed  by  the  author.  Price 
|i-25- 
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This  School  has 
been  established 
Twenty-Five  Years 


Occupies  its  own    building  and  offers 
all    modern  facilities. 

For  Prospectus  and  Full  Information 

...ADDRESS... 

O.  M.  POWERS,  Principal, 


X  Monroe  Street. 


CHICAGO. 


TtiG  Franklin  TuDowrlter 

VISIBLE    WRITING 

The  Only  High   Grade  Writing   Machine  at 
a   Reasonable   Price 


It  is  estimated  that  the  averagfe  person  who  uses  a 
"Blind"  typewriter  occupies  almost  as  much  time 
raisiiijj  the  carriage  to  see  if  mistakes  have  been  made: 
to  correct  them,  etc.,  as  he  does  sltepin,<;. 

"Time   is   Money."      Wiiy    not   save    it?      Get  a 
Franklin  wfiere  your  writing  is  always  in  plain  view. 

Send  for  Art  Catalogue. 

FRANKLIN  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

320   BROADWAY,   N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


General  Eastern  Agents, 
Tower,  Dawsou  &  Co., 
306  and  308  Broadway, 
New  York. 

when  Tou  write  in  a'Kcrtlaers. 


General  Western  Agents, 
Franklin  Educational  Co  , 
151-153  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 


The  Present  War  Troubles 

seem  to  aflfect  very  little  the  business  of  W.  G. 
Baker,  the  enterprising  tea  and  coffee  man  of 
Springfield,  whose  advertisement  is  now  appear- 
ing in  our  columns.  The  amount  of  tea,  coffee, 
etc.,  that  Mr.  Baker  is  now  selling  through  the 
mails  is  something  astonishing.  He  informs 
us  that  he  is  sending  his  goods  into  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  Union,  and  attributes  his 
success  to  square  dealing.  His  goods  are  sold 
somewhat  lower  than  they  can  be  bought  in 
large  cities  and  towns,  and  it  requires  no  great 
effort  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  step  out  and  sell 
50 pounds  of  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  and  thus  secure  a 
gold  watch  and  chain  or  some  other  premium. 
All  orders  are  filled  promptly.  Mr.  Baker  says 
that  any  order  reaching  his  store  before  3  o'clock 
is  filled  the  same  day,  and  so  carefully  are  all 
the  details  looked  after  that  not  one  complaint 
in  a  hundred  orders  is  received.  Our  readers 
should  send  to  Mr.  Baker  for  his  catalog  and 
go  to  work  at  once. 


HIGH 
tiRADE 


BICYCLES,  WATCHES,  rnrff" 

CAMERAS,  DINNER  SETS,f  |fCC 

You  can  quickly  earn  a  premium  by  selling  a 
few  boxes  of  our  hij_'h-ji:rade  Toilet  Soap  to  your  neighbors. 
No  money  repuired  in  advance.  Our  plan  the  best,  even  boys 
and  ^rls  do  well.  Our  premiums  as  prood  as  money  will  buy. 
Largre  illustrated  list  mailed  Tree.  Write  today  for  lull  partlcu- 
lars.  H.  H.  DAW80K  ACQ..  90  State  St,.»eDt.7a.Chicago 

SEASON    OPENS    JUNE    22. 


Take  the  Whaleback  S.  S. 

6lirlst.0Dli6r  GoiumDus, 

THE  LARGEST,  FASTEST  EXCURSION  STEAMER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


TO  AND   FROM   CHICAGO. 

LEAVES  CHICAGO  week  days 9:30  A.  M. 

Leaves  Chicago  Sundays 10:00  A.M. 

Hxtra  Trip  Saturday  .     .     .     , 10:00  P.  M. 

LEAVES  MILWAUKKE  weekdays     .     .     .     4:00  P.M. 

Leaves  Milwaukee  Sundays 5:00  P.  M. 

Leaves  Milwaukee  Sundajs 3:00  A.  M. 

FARE   FROM   CHICAGO. 

Round  trip,  returning  same  day $1.00 

Round  trip,  unlimited 1.50 

One  way i.oo 

Saturday  Night  trip,  unlimited 1.50 

FARE   FROM    MILWAUKEE. 

One  way $1.00 

Round  Trip,  unlimited 1.50 

BICYCLES  FREE.        HUSIC.   CAFE. 

CHILDREN  6  TO  12,  HALF  FARE. 
Docks  Chicago    -       -     Rush  Street  Bridge 
Docks  Milwaukee  -       -  Foot  Detroit  Street 

Special  Rates  to  Societies. 

For  other  information,  apply  to 

G.  S.  WHITSLAR,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

189  La  5alle  Street,  CHICAGO. 

Please  mention  "  BIRDS  ■ 
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3  Pictures. 


Earn  a  Camera 

1)V  spllinciolbs.  Itakor's  Teas, 
f't<;.,orsell261bs.foraSilverWatch 
and  Chain;  On  lbs.  for  u  Gold  Watch 
and  Chain;  CO  lbs.  for  a  Boys'  or 
Cirls'  Bicycle ;  loo  or  IBOlbs.  for  the 
liirgcr  siz((  Bicycles;  Gibs;  for  an 
Electric  Battery.  L.xpress  prepaid. 

Write  for  Particvlars. 
■W.  G.  BAKKll  Dept.  A.P.) 

SpringfieUl,  Mass>. 


FOUND  AT  LAST. 


SORE  FEET 


are  made  healthy,  sound,  and  well 
by  using  Climax  Foot  and  Corn 
Cure.  It  affords  instant  relief  and  perfect  cure  without 
the  evil  effects  attending  so  many  alleged  cures  This 
Vegetable  remedy  is  unequalled  as  a  cure  for  hard  and 
soft  corns,  bunions,  chilblains,  sweating,  aching,  burn- 
ing feet.  Secure  a  box  at  once  by  sending  25c  stamps 
or  silver  to  CLIMAX  FOOT  CUR K  CO., 

172  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON. 


NBW    LINE,. 


ST.  JOE  AND  BENTON  HARBOR. 


Side  Wheel  steamer      OuduV)    Ul     UIIIU 

Leaves  Chicago  9  A.  M.  daily ;  Sunday  9:30 
A.  M. ;  return  8  P.  M.  Si^ecial  excursions  to 
St.  Joe  and  Benton  Harbor  every  Saturday 
evening  at  9.  Fare  one  way  75c;  round  trip 
fr.oo.  Steamer  Lawrence  leaves  daily  at  12 
noon.     Saturdays  i  :30  P.  M. 

Moonlight  Excursions 
on  lake  every  evening 
except  Saturdays  at  8:30  P.  M.,  return  10:30 
P.  M.  Music  and  Dancing.  Fare,  round  trip, 
only  25c.  Dock  State  St.  bridge,  north  side  of 
river;  Telephone  Main  1733.  O'Connor  Trans- 
portation Co. 
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Camera 
Fiends 


Now  use  the  Famous  Karma  Tablets.  Book 
Free.  6  oz.  sample  Toner  and  Developer  ID  cts. 
postpaid.  QE-Q.  B.  BERGEN, 

73  R  McVickers.  Chicago,   IIL 

when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


HAVE  YOU  READ  THIS  NOTICE  ABOUT  THE  CHARTS? 
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Charts  of  the  . . . 

North   American   Birds. 


Without  Doubt  the  Best  Chart  ever  presented  to   the  Public. 
Entirely  Different  from  anything  in  the  Marlcet. 


Teachers  have  tried  every  device  possible  during  the  last  year  to  mount  their  Bird 

^^    Plates  in  a  manner  convenient  for  use.     We  have  now  done  this  for  them.     One  hundred 

and  forty-five  bird  plates  and  three  plate^  of  eggs,  including  fifty-four  different  species, 

are  put  up  on   eighteen   sheets  of  heavily  coated  Manila  paper,  linen  enforced,  with 

covers,  24  x  32  inches,  and  tripod  holder. 

The  groupings  are  original  and  adapted  for  class  work.  Each  bird  is  grouped 
according  to  place  where  usually  found,  or  to  some  peculiar  characteristic. 

They   are   as  follows: 


^ 


Plate  I,  Birds  of  Prey. 

"  2,  Birds  of  the  Tropics. 

"  3,  Birds  of  the  Woods. 

"  4,  Game  Birds. 

"  5,  Field  Birds. 

"  6,  Meadow  Birds. 

"  7,  Wading  Birds. 

"  8,  Marsh  and  Shore  Birds. 

"  9  and  10,  Swimming  Birds. 


Plate 


4( 


11,  Birds  of  Peculiar  Beauty. 

12,  Birds  of  Peculiar  Habits  or  Song. 

13,  Song  Birds. 

14,  Warblers. 

15,  Finches. 

16,  Familiar  Birds. 

17,  Tiny  Birds. 

18,  Miscellaneous,    including    three 

Groups  of  Eggs. 


^S^ 


There  are  from  six  to  ten  subjects  on  each  plate,  arranged  in  artistic  manner.  On 
the  third  cover-page  is  presented  a  complete  outline,  giving  each  bird  in  alphabetical 
order,  its  common  and  scientific  names,  and  its  number  according  to  the  check  list  of 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 

For  further  information  write  for  circular. 

First-Class  Men  Wanted  to  introduce  these  Charts. 

References  must  be  first-class. 

The  only  agency  ofiered  where  there  is  no  competition.  Our  Charts  are  the  first 
and  only  thing  of  the  kind. 

Teachers  can  make  money  during  vacation  handling  these  Charts. 


Nature  Study  Publishing  Co., 


^   CHART  DEPT. 

®©. 


521  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
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5     Zm  Pictures  of  Real  Ualut     ^ 
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A  Grand  Picture  of 


It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  realm  of  color  printing  there  has  never 
been  anything  equal  to  our  process,  and  never  has  there  been  a  picture  published 
producing  at  once  so  pleasing  and  perfect  an  effect  as  the  portr  lit  of  the  great 
statesman,  W.  E.  Gladstone.  It  has  all  the  best  effects  of  a  high-class  Oil  Painting, 
and  is  pronounced  by  those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  the  best  portrait  ever 
published. 


A  wonderful  theme,  portrayed  in  colors !  The  Widow  Ross  holds  before  the 
committee,  composed  of  George  Washington,  Robert  Morris,  and  Colonel  Ross,  our 
first  national  emblem.  The  expression  of  approval  is  evident  on  Washington's  face. 
The  reflection  of  the  bars  on  the  old  polished  floor,  the  clock  on  the  wall,  the 
candle-stick  on  the  mantel,  the  spinning  wheel  in  the  corner,  and  the  children's 
beaming  faces  all  help  to  make  up  a  most  thrilling  patriotic  scene. 

f^^  f^'  9^^ 

The  regular  price  of  these  pictures  is  50  cents  each,  and  to  all  subscribers  of 
BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE  sending  us  25  cents  we  will  mail  one  of  these  pictures 
securely  packed.  Or,  if  any  of  our  subscribers  will  send  us  one  new  annual  subscription, 
we  will  send  to  him  either  one  of  these  pictures,  and  for  two  annual  subscriptions  wc 
will  send  both. 


I    U-|-LAUo  1  vJINli*     THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN.  ^ 

^--"^       Produced  by  the  same  process  as  BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE.  ^ 

T^IRTH  of  the  ? 

rJi2)  AMERICAN  FLAG.  \ 

Nature  Study  Publishing  Company^  J 

Lodington  Building,  52  J  "Wabash  Ave«,  /• 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS.  T 
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Have  You  BIRDS  Vols.  I,  II  and  III? 

you  can  get  more  information  about  Birds  in  these  three  books  than  in  any  series  published.  One 
hundred  and  sixty=eight  different  Birds  are  given  in  natural  colors.  The  descriptions  are 
accurate  and  interesting.  Just  the  things  you  want  to  know  about  them  are  found  in  these  pages; 
Their  geographical  distribution,  food,  eggs,"^  nests,  songs,  peculiar  traits,  etc.,  and  the  plates  are 
so  beautiful  that  the  books  are  really  works  of  art.  Every  home  in  the  land  should  have  the  com- 
plete set.     The  prices  are  nominal  and  within  the  reach  of  all, 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  Cloth    .    .    .    $3.75  OR,  Single  Vol.,  Cloth     .     ,     .    $1.25 

"  "       Half  Morocco     5.25  Half  Morocco      1.75 

"  "       Full    Morocco     6.75  Full  Morocco       2.25 

Also  any  of  the  above  given  for  new  cash  annual  subscriptions  to  BIRDS  AND  ALL,  NATURE. 

Vol.  I,  Vol.  II  or  Vol.  Ill,  Cloth,  Given  for  Three  Subscriptions. 

"  "  "  Half  Morrcco,  "  Four 

Full  Morocco,  "  Five 

LIST  OF  BIRDS  PORTRAYED  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 


(I 


Vol.  I. 

Black  Bird,  Red-winged. 
Blue  Bird. 
Bobolink. 
Bunting,  Indigo. 
Cat  Bird, 

Chickadee,  Black-capped. 
Cock  of  the  Rock. 
Crossbill,  American. 
Crow,  American. 
Duck,  Mandarin. 
Flicker 

Flycatcher,  Scissor-tailed. 
Gallinule,  Purple 
Grebe,  Pied-billed. 
Grosbeak,  Rosebreasted. 
Grouse,  Ruffed. 
Gull,  Ring-billed. 
Hawk,  Marsh. 
Hawk,  Night. 
Heron,  Black-crowned. 
Jay,  American  Blue, 
Jay,  Arizona  Green. 
Jay,  Canada. 
Kingfisher.  American. 
I^ark,  Meadow. 
Longspur,  Smith's. 
Lory,  Blue-mountain. 
Mocking  Bird,  American. 
Mot  Mot,  Mexican. 
Nonpareil. 
Oriole,  Baltimore. 
Oriole,  Golden. 
Oriole,  Orchard. 
Owl    Long-eared. 
Owl,  Screech. 
Owl,  Snowy. 
Paradise,  Red  Bird  of. 
Parrakeet,  Australian. 
Parrot,  King. 
Pheasant,  Golden. 
Pheasant,  Japan. 
Red  Bird,  American. 
Robin,  American. 
Roller,  Swallow-tailed  Indian. 
Shrike,  Logger-head. 
Swallow,  Barn. 
Tanager,  Red-rumped. 
Tanager,  Scarlet. 
Tern,'^  Black. 
Thrush,  Brown. 
Thrush,   Wood. 
Toucon,  Yellow-throated. 
Trogon,  Resplendent. 
Vireo,  Yellow-throated. 
Warbler,  Black  and  White  Creep- 
ing. 
Warbler,  Prothouotary. 
Wax  Wing,  Bohemian. 
Woodpecker,  California. 
Woodpecker,  Red  headed. 
Wren,  Long-billed  Marsh. 


Vol.  II. 

Anhinga,  or  Snake  Bird. 

Avocet,  American 

Blue  Bird,  Mountain. 

Bunting,  Lazuli. 

Chimney  Swift. 

Chat,  Yellow-breasted. 

Cuckoo,  Yellow-billed. 

Dove,  Mourning. 

Duck,  Canvass-back. 

Duck,  Mallard. 

Duck,  Wood. 

Eagle.  Baldheaded. 

Flamingo. 

Flycatcher,  Vermilion. 

Gold  Finch,  American, 

Goose,  White  fronted. 

Grackle,  Bronzed. 

Grosbeak,  F.veniug, 

Grouse,  Black. 

Heron,  Snowy. 

Humming  Bird,  Allen's. 

Humming-Bird,  Ruby  throated. 

Junco,  Slate  colored. 

King  Bird. 

Kingfisher,  European. 

Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned. 

Lark,  Horned. 

Merganser,  Red-breasted. 

Nuthatch,  White-brea.sted. 

Osprey,  American. 

Partridge,  Gambel's. 

Phalarope,  Wilson's. 

Pheasant,  Ring-necked. 

Phoebe 

Plover,  Belted -piping. 

Plover,  Simipalmated  Ring. 

Rail,  Sora. 

Sapsucker,  Yellow-bellied. 

Scoter,  American. 

Skylark. 

Snake  Bird. 

Snow  Flake. 

Sparrow.  English. 

Sparrow,  Song. 

Tanager,  Summer. 

Teal,  Green-winged.  ^ 

Thrush,  Hermit. 

Tropic  Bird.  Yellow-billed. 

Turkey,  Wild. 

Turnstone. 

Verdin. 

Vireo,  Warbling. 

Vulture,  Turkey. 

Warbler,  Blackburnian. 

Warbler,  Cerulean, 

Warbler,  Kentucky. 

Warbler,  Yellow 

Woodcock,  American. 

Wren,  House. 

Wood  Pewee. 

Yellow  Legs. 
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Bittern,  Least. 

Bob  White. 

Cockatoo,  Rose. 

Coot,  American. 

Creeper,  Brown. 

Dickcissel. 

Duck,  Baldpate. 

Duck,  Black. 

Duck,  Pintail. 

Duck,  Old  Squaw. 

Finch,  Purple, 

Flycatcher,  Arkansas. 

Gnat-Catcher,  Blue-gray. 

Goose,  Canada. 

Grouse,  Dusky. 

Hawk,  Sparrow. 

Heron,  Great-blue. 

Ibis,  White-faced  Glossy. 

Kingbird,  Arkansas. 

Murre,  Brunnich's. 

Nightingale. 

Oven  bird. 

Owl,  Sawwhet. 

Owl,  Short-eared. 

Partridge,  Mountain. 

Parrot,  Double  Yellow-headed. 

Partridge,  Scaled. 

Petrel,  Stormy. 

Pheasant,  Silver. 

Pigeon,  Crowned. 

Pigeon,  Passenger. 

Plover,  Snowy. 

Prairie  Hen,  Lesser. 

Rhea,  South  American. 

Sandpiper,  Bartramian. 

Sparrow.  English. 
Sparrow,  Fox. 
Spoonbill,  Roseate. 
Stilt,  Black-necked. 
Swan,  Black. 
Vireo,  Red-eyed. 
Warbler,  Bay  breasted. 
Warbler,  Magnolia. 
Woodpecker,  Arctic  Three-toed. 
Woodpecker,  D'lwny. 
Woodpecker,  Ivory-billed. 
Woodnecker,  Red-bellied. 
And  three  plates  of  eggs  including 
49  different  species. 
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(rV'T  is  not  quite  agreeable  to  con- 
template many  of  the  short- 
comings, from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  of  certain  of  the  animal 
creation,  and  even  less  to  be 
compelled  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  them.  Thievery  in  nature  is  widely 
extended,  and  food  is  the  excuse  for  it. 
Civilization  has  made  the  practice  of 
the  humanities  possible  among  men, 
but  the  lower  animals  will  doubtless 
remain,  as  they  have  ever  been,  wholly 
subject  to  the  instincts  with  which 
nature  originally  endowed  them. 

Huber  relates  an  anecdote  of  some 
Hive-bees  paying  a  visit  to  a  nest  of 
Bumble-bees,  placed  in  a  box  not  far 
from  their  hive,  in  order  to  steal  or 
beg  the  honey.  The  Hive-bees,  after 
pillaging,  had  taken  almost  entire 
possession  of  the  nest.  Some  Bumble- 
bees, which  remained,  went  out  to 
collect  provisions,  and  bringing  home 
the  surplus  after  they  had  supplied 
their  own  immediate  wants,  the  Hive- 
bees  followed  them  and  did  not  quit 
them  until  they  had  obtained  the 
fruit  of  their  labors.  They  licked 
them,  presented  to  them  their  pro- 
bosces,  surrounded  them,  and  thus  at 
last  persuaded  them  to  part  with  the 
contents  of  their  "honey-bags."  The 
Bumble-bees  did  not  seem  to  harm  or 
sting  them,  hence  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  persuasion  rather  than  force 
that  produced  this  instance  of  self- 
denial.  But  it  was  systematic  robbery, 
and  was  persisted  in  until  the  Wasps 


were  attracted  by  the  same  cause, 
when  the  Bumble-bees  entirely  for- 
sook the  nest. 

Birds,  notwithstanding  their  at- 
tractiveness in  plumage  and  sweetness 
in  song,  are  many  of  them  great 
thieves.  They  are  neither  fair  nor 
generous  towards  each  other.  When 
nest-building  they  will  steal  the 
feathers  out  of  the  nests  of  other  birds, 
and  frequently  drive  off  other  birds 
from  a  feeding  ground  even  when  there 
is  abundance.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Robin,  who  will  peck  and  run 
after  and  drive  away  birds  much  larger 
than  himself.  In  this  respect  the 
Robin  and  Sparrow  resemble  each 
other.  Both  will  drive  away  a  Black- 
bird and  carry  away  the  worm  it  has 
made  great  efforts  to  extract  from  the 
soil. 

Readers  of  Frank  Buckland'sdelight- 
ful  books  will  remember  his  pet  Rat, 
which  not  infrequently  terrified  his 
visitors  at  breakfast.  He  had  made 
a  house  for  the  pet  just  by  the 
side  of  the  mantel-piece,  and  this  was 
approached  by  a  kind  of  ladder,  up 
which  the  Rat  had  to  climb  when  he 
had  ventured  down  to  the  floor.  Some 
kinds  of  fish  the  Rat  particularly  liked, 
and  was  sure  to  come  out  if  the  savor 
was  strong.  One  day  Mr.  Buckland 
turned  his  back  to  give  the  Rat  a 
chance  of  seizing  the  coveted  morsel, 
which  he  was  not  long  in  doing  and  in 
running  up  the  ladder  with  it  ;  but  he 
had  fixed  it  by  the  middle  of  the  back^ 
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and  the  door  of  the  entrance  was  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  its  being  drawn  in 
thus.  But  the  Rat  was  equal  to  the 
emerg-ency.  In  a  moment  he  be- 
thought himself,  laid  the  fish  on  the 
small  platform  before  the  door,  and 
then  entering  his  house  he  put  out  his 
mouth,  took  the  fish  by  the  nose  and 
thus  pulled  it  in  and  made  a  meal  of  it. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  carrying  on  a  career  of  theft  came 
under  our  own  observation,  says  a 
writer  in  CasselPs  Magazine.  A  friend 
in  northeast  Essex  had  a  very  fine 
Aberdeenshire  Terrier,  a  female,  and  a 
very  affectionate  relationship  sprang 
up  between  this  Dog  and  a  Tom-cat. 
The  Cat  followed  the  Dog  with  the 
utmost  fondness,  purring  and  running 
against  it,  and  would  come  and  call  at 
the  door  for  the  Dog  to  come  out. 
Attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  pair 
by  this  circumstance.  One  evening 
we  were  visiting  our  friend  and  heard 
the  Cat  about  the  door  calling,  and 
some  one  said  to  our  friend  that  the 
cat  was  noisy.  "  He  wants  little  Dell," 
said  he — that  being  the  Dog's  name  -, 
we  looked  incredulous.  "  Well,  you 
shall  see,"  said  he,  and  opening  the 
door  he  let  the  Terrier  out.  At  once 
the  Cat  bounded  toward  her,  fawned 
round  her,  and  then,  followed  by  the 
Dog,  ran  about  the  lawn.  But  a 
change  came.  Some  kittens  were 
brought  to  the  house,  and  the  Terrier 
got  much  attached  to  them  and  they 
to  her.  The  Tom  cat  became  neglected, 
and  soon  appeared  to  feel  it.  By  and 
by,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  the 
Tom  somehow  managed  to  get,  and  to 
establish  in  the  hedge  of  the  garden, 
two  kittens,  fiery,  spitting  little  things, 
and  carried  on  no  end  of  depredation 
on  their  account.  Chickens  went ;  the 
fur  and  remains  of  little  Rabbits  were 
often  found  round  the  nest,  and  pieces 
of  meat  disappeared  from  kitchen  and 
larder.  This  went  on  for  some  time, 
when  suddenly  the  Cat  disappeared — 
had  been  shot  in  a  wood  near  by,  by  a 


game-keeper,  when  hunting  to  provide 
for  these  wild  kittens,  which  were 
allowed  to  live  in  the  hedge,  as  they 
kept  down  the  Mice  in  the  garden. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  a  case  of 
animal  thieving  for  a  loftier  purpose 
than  generally  obtains,  mere  demand 
for  food  and  other  necessity. 

That  nature  goes  her  own  way  is 
illustrated  by  these  anecdotes  of  birds 
and  animals,  and  by  many  others  even 
more  strange  and  convincing.  The 
struggle  for  existence,  like  the  brook, 
goes  on  forever,  and  the  survival,  if 
not  of  the  fittest,  at  least  of  the 
strongest,  must  continue  to  be  the  rule 
of  life,  so  long  as  the  economical 
problems  of  existence  remain  un- 
solved. Man  and  beast  must  be  fed. 
"  Manna,"  to  some  extent,  will  always 
be  provided  by  generous  humani- 
tarianism.  There  will  always  be  John 
Howards.  Occasionally  a  disinterested, 
self-abnegating  soul  like  that  of  John 
Woolman  will  appear  among  us — doing 
good  from  love  ;  and,  it  may  be, 
men  like  Jonathan  Chapman — Johnny 
Appleseed,  he  was  called  from  his 
habit  of  planting  apple  seeds  where- 
ever  he  went,  as  he  distributed  tracts 
among  the  frontier  settlers  in  the  early 
days  of  western  history.  He  would 
not  harm  even  a  Snake.  His  heart 
was  right,  though  his  judgment  was 
little  better  than  that  of  many  modern 
sentimentalists  who  cannot  apparently 
distinguish  the  innocuous  from  the 
venemous. 

It  does  seem  that  birds  and  animals 
are  warranted  in  committing  every 
act  of  vandalism  that  they  are 
accused  of.  They  are  unquestionably 
entitled  by  every  natural  right  to 
everything  of  which  they  take 
possession.  The  farmer  has  no  moral 
right  to  deny  them  a  share  in  the  pro- 
duct of  his  fields  and  orchards ;  the 
gardener  is  their  debtor  (at  least  of  the 
birds),  and  the  government,  which 
benefits  also  from  their  industry,  should 
give  them  its  protection.       — C.  C.  M. 
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THE    PETRIFIED  FERN. 


Qj 


•^    N  a  valley,  centuries  ago, 

Grew  a  little  fernleaf,  green  and  slender, 
Veining  delicate  and  fibres  tender, 
Waving  when  the  wind  crept  down  so  low  ; 
Rushes  tall,  and  moss,  and  grass  grew  round  it  ; 
Playful  sunbeams  darted  in  and  found  it, 
Drops  of  dew  stole  in  by  night  and  crowned  it ; 

But  no  foot  of  man  e'er  came  that  way. 

Earth  was  young  and  keeping  holiday. 

Alonster  fishes  swam  the  silent  main — 

Mountains  hurled  their  snowy  avalanches, 
Giant  forests  shook  their  stately  brancii^s. 

Mammoth  creatures  stalked  across  the  plain  ; 

Nature  reveled  in  wild  mysteries. 

But  the  little  fern  was  not  of  these. 

Did  not  number  with  the  hills  and  trees. 
Only  grew  and  waved  its  sweet  wild  way — 
No  one  came  to  note  it  day  by  day. 

Earth  one  day  put  on  a  frolic  mood. 

Moved  the  hills  and  changed  the  mighty  motion 

Of  the  deep,  strong  currents  of  the  ocean, 
Heaved  the  rocks,  and  shook  the  haughty  wood, 

Crushed  the  little  fern  in  soft  moist  clay, 

Covered  it  and  hid  it  safe  away. 

Oh,  the  long,  long  centuries  since  that  day  ! 
Oh,  the  agony.  Oh,  life's  bitter  cost 
Since  that  useless  little  fern  was  lost  ! 

Useless  ?     Lost  ?     There  came  a  thoughtful  man 
Searching  Nature's  secrets  far  and  deep ; 
From  a  fissure  in  a  rocky  steep 

He  withdrew  a  stone,  o'er  which  there  ran 
Fairy  pencilings,  a  quaint  design, 
Veining,  leafage,  fibres^  clear  and  fine. 
And  the  fern's  life  lay  in  every  line. 

So,  methinks,  God  hides  some  souls  away, 

Sweetly  to  surprise  us  some  sweet  day. 

— Anon. 
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WATER   AND   ANIMALS. 


O   SHOW   the   importance    of 

J  water  to  animal  life,  we  give 

oj  the       opinions      of      several 

—^  travelers  and  scientific  men 
who  have  studied  the  question 
thoroughly. 

The  Camel,  with  his  pouch  for  stor- 
ing water,  can  go  longer  without 
drink  than  other  animals.  He  doesn't 
do  it  from  choice,  any  more  than  you 
in  a  desert  would  prefer  to  drink  the 
water  that  you  have  carried  with  you, 
if  you  might  choose  between  that  and 
fresh  spring  water.  Major  A.  G. 
Leonard,  an  English  transport  officer, 
claims  that  Camels  "should  be  watered 
every  day,  that  they  can  not  be  trained 
to  do  without  water,  and  that,  though 
they  can  retain  one  and  a  half  gallons 
of  water  in  the  cells  of  the  stomach, 
four  or  five  days'  abstinence  is  as  much 
as  they  can  stand,  in  heat  and  with 
dry  food,  without  permanent  injury." 

Another  distinguished  English 
traveler,  a  Mr.  Bryden,  has  observed 
that  the  beasts  and  birds  of  the 
deserts  must  have  private  stores  of 
water  of  which  we  know  nothing.  Mr. 
Bryden,  however,  has  seen  the  Sand- 
Grouse  of  South  America  on  their 
flight  to  drink  at  a  desert  pool.  ''The 
watering  process  is  gone  through  with 
perfect  order  and  without  overcrowd- 
ing"— a  hint  to  young  people  who  are 
hungry  and  thirsty  at  their  meals. 
"  From  eight  o'clock  to  close  on  ten 
this  wonderful  flight  continued  ;  as 
birds  drank  and  departed,  others  were 
constantly     arriving     to    take     their 


places,  I  should  judge  that  the  average 
time  spent  by  each  bird  at  and  around 
the  water  was  half  an  hour." 

To  show  the  wonderful  instinct 
which  animals  possess  for  discovering 
water  an  anecdote  is  told  by  a  writer 
in  the  Spectator^  and  the  article  is  re- 
published in  the  LiviJig  Age  of 
February  5.  The  question  of  a  supply 
of  good  water  for  the  Hague  was  under 
discussion  in  Holland  at  the  time  of 
building  the  North  Sea  Canal.  Some 
one  insisted  that  the  Hares,  Rabbits, 
and  Partridges  knew  of  a  supply  in  the 
sand  hills,  because  they  never  came  to 
the  wet  "polders"  to  drink.  At  first 
the  idea  excited  laughter.  Then  one 
of  the  local  engineers  suggested  thatthe 
sand  hills  should  be  carefully  explored, 
and  now  a  long  reservoir  in  the  very 
center  of  those  hills  fills  with  water 
naturally  and  supplies  the  entire  town. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  to  our  mind 
that  if  Seals  do  not  apparently  drink, 
if  Cormorants  and  Penguins,  Giraffes, 
Snakes,  and  Reptiles  seem  to  care 
nothing  for  water,  some  of  them  do 
eat  wet  or  moist  food,  while  the 
Giraffe,  for  one,  enjoys  the  juices  of 
the  leaves  of  trees  that  have  their 
roots  in  the  moisture.  None  of  these 
animals  are  our  common,  everyday 
pets.  If  they  were,  it  would  cost  us 
nothing  to  put  water  at  their  disposal, 
but  that  they  never  drink  in  their 
native  haunts  "can  not  be  proved  until 
the  deserts  have  been  explored  and 
the  total  absence  of  water  con- 
firmed."— Ex. 
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THE  HERRING  GULL. 


UST  how  many  species  of  Gulls 
there  are  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  but  the  habits 
and  locations  of  about  twenty- 
six  species  have  been  described.  The 
American  Herring  Gull  is  found 
throughout  North  America,  nesting 
from  Maine  northward,  and  westward 
throughout  the  interior  on  the  large 
inland  waters,  and  occasionally  on  the 
Pacific  ;  south  in  the  winter  to  Cuba 
and  lower  California.  This  Gull  is  a 
common  bird  throughout  its  range, 
particularly  coast-wise. 

Col.  Goss  in  his  "  Birds  of  Kansas," 
writes  as  follows  of  the  Herring  Gull  : 

"In  the  month  of  June,  1880,  I 
found  the  birds  nesting  in  large  com- 
munities on  the  little  island  adjacent 
to  Grand  JManan  ;  many  were  nesting 
in  spruce  tree  tops  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  an 
odd  sight  to  see  them  on  their  nests 
or  perched  upon  a  limb,  chattering 
and    scolding    as    approached. 

"  In  the  trees  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  full  sets  of  their  eggs,  as  the 
egg  collectors  rarely  take  the  trouble 
to  climb,  but  on  the  rocks  I  was  un- 
able to  find  an  egg  within  reach,  the 
'  eggers '  going  daily  over  the  rocks. 
I  was  told  by  several  that  they  yearly 
robbed  the  birds,  taking,  however,  but 
nine  eggs  from  a  nest,  as  they  found 
that  whenever  they  took  a  greater 
number,  the  birds  so  robbed  would 
forsake  their  nests,  or,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  cease  to  lay,  and  that  in 
order  to  prevent  an  over-collection  they 
invariably  drop  near  the  nest  a  little 
stone  or  pebble  for  every  egg  taken." 

The  young  Gulls  grow  rapidly. 
They  do  not  leave  their  nesting 
grounds  until  able  to  fly,  though  half- 
grown  birds  are  sometimes  seen  on  the 
water  that  by  fright  or  accident  have 
fallen.  The  nests  are  composed  of 
grass  and  moss.  Some  of  them  are 
large    and    elaborately    made,    while 


others  are  merely  shallow  depressions 
with  a  slight  lining.  Three  eggs  are 
usually  laid,  which  vary  from  bluish- 
white  to  a  deep  yellowish  brown, 
spotted  and  blotched  with  brown  of 
different  shades.  In  many  cases  where 
the  Herring  Gull  has  suffered  persecu- 
tion, it  has  been  known  to  depart  from 
its  usual  habit  of  nesting  on  the  open 
seashore. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  a  flock  of 
Gulls  riding  buoyantly  upon  the  water. 
They  do  not  dive,  as  many  suppose, 
but  only  immerse  the  head  and  neck. 
They  are  omnivorous  and  greedy 
eaters  ;  "  scavengers  of  the  beach,  and 
in  the  harbors  to  be  seen  boldly  alight- 
ing upon  the  masts  and  flying  about 
the  vessels,  picking  up  the  refuse  mat- 
ter as  soon  as  it  is  cast  overboard,  and 
often  following  the  steamers  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles  from  the  land, 
and  sometimes  much  farther.  They 
are  ever  upon  the  alert,  with  a  quick 
eye  that  notices  every  floating  object 
or  disturbance  of  the  water,  and  as  they 
herald  with  screams  the  appearance  of 
the  Herring  or  other  small  fishes  that 
often  swim  in  schools  at  the  surface  of 
the  water,  they  prove  an  unerring  pilot 
to  the  fishermen  who  hastily  follow 
with  their  lines  and  nets,  for  they 
know  that  beneath  and  following  the 
valuable  catch  in  sight  are  the  larger 
fishes  that  are  so  intent  upon  taking 
the  little  ones  in  out  of  the  wet  as 
largely  to  forget  their  cunning,  and 
thus  make  their  capture  an  easy  one.. 

Very  large  flocks  of  Gulls,  at  times 
appearing  many  hundreds,  are  seen  on: 
Lake  Michigan.  We  recently  saw  in 
the  vicinity  of  Milwaukee  a  flock  of 
what  we  considered  to  be  many 
thousands  of  these  birds,  flying  swiftly, 
mounting  up,  and  falling,  as  if  to 
catch  themselves,  in  wnde  circles,  the 
sun  causing  their  wings  and  sides  to 
glisten  like  burnished  silver. 
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USEFUL    BIRDS    OF    PREY. 


T  is  claimed  that  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  that  should 
go  to  the  farmer,  the  gardner, 
and  the  fruit  grower  in  the 
United  States  are  lost  every 
year  by  the  ravages  of  insects — that  is 
to  say,  one-tenth  of  our  agricultural 
product  is  actually  destroyed  by  them. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  this 
subject,  and  its  conclusions  are  about 
as  stated.  The  ravages  of  the  Gypsy 
Moth  in  three  counties  in  Massachu- 
setts for  several  years  annually  cost 
the  state  $100,000.  "Now,  as  rain  is 
the  natural  check  to  drought,  so  birds 
are  the  natural  check  to  insects,  for 
what  are  pests  to  the  farmer  are 
necessities  of  life  to  the  bird.  It  is 
calculated  that  an  average  insectivor- 
ous bird  destroys  2,400  insects  in 
a  year  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  over  100,000  kinds  of 
insects  in  the  United  States,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  injurious,  and  that 
in  some  cases  a  single  individual  in  a 
year  may  become  the  progenitor  of 
several  billion  descendants,  it  is  seen 
how  much  good  birds  do  ordinarily  by 
simple  prevention."  All  of  which  has 
reference  chiefly  to  the  indispensable- 
ness  of  preventing  by  every  possible 
means  the  destruction  of  the  birds 
whose  food  largely  consists  of  insects. 
But  many  of  our  so-called  birds  of 
prey,  which  have  been  thought  to  be 
the  enemies  of  the  agriculturist  and 
have  hence  been  ruthlessly  destroyed, 
are  equally  beneficial.  Dr.  Fisher,  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  in  referring 
to  the  injustice  which  has  been  done 
to  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the  farm 
and  garden,  says : 

"  The  birds  of  prey,  the  majority  of 
■which  labor  night  and  day  to  destroy 
the  enemies  of  the  husbandman,  are 
persecuted  unceasingly.  This  has 
especially  been  the  case  with  the  Hawk 
family,  only  three  of  the  common  in- 


land species  being  harmful.  These 
are  the  Goshawk,  Cooper's  Hawk,  and 
the  Sliarp-shinned  Hawk,  the  first  of 
which  is  rare  in  the  United  States, 
except  in  winter.  Cooper's  Hawk,  or 
the  Chicken  Hawk,  is  the  most  des- 
tructive, especially  to  Doves.  The 
other  Hawks  are  of  great  value,  one 
of  which,  the  Marsh  Hawk,  being 
regarded  as  perhaps  more  useful  than 
any  other.  It  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  white  rump  and  its 
habit  of  beating  low  over  the  meadows. 
Meadow  Mice,  Rabbits,  and  Squirrels 
are  its  favorite  food.  The  Red-tailed 
Hawk,  or  Hen  Hawk,  is  another.  It 
does  not  deserve  the  name,  for  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Fisher,  while  fully  sixty- 
six  per  cent  of  its  food  consists  of 
injurious  mammals,  not  more  than 
seven  percent  consists  of  poultry,  and 
that  it  is  probable  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  poultry  and  game  captured 
by  it  and  the  other  Buzzard  Hawks  is 
made  up  of  old,  diseased,  or  otherwise 
disabled  fowls,  so  preventing  their 
interbreeding  with  the  sound  stock 
and  hindering  the  spread  of  fatal  epi- 
demics. It  eats  Ground  Squirrels, 
Rabbits,  Mice,  and  Rats. 

The  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  whose 
picture  we  present  to  our  readers,  is  as 
useful  as  it  is  beautiful,  in  fact  ninety 
per  cent,  of  its  food  is  composed  of 
injurious  mammals  and   insects. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk  (See  Birds,  vol. 
3,  p.  107)  is  another  useful  member  of 
this  family.  In  the  warm  months 
Grasshoppers,  Crickets,  and  other  in- 
sects compose  its  food,  and  Mice  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Swainson's  Hawk  is  said  to  be  the 
great  Grasshopper  destroyer  of  the 
west,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  a 
month  three  hundred  of  these  birds 
save  sixty  tons  of  produce  that  the 
Grasshopper   would   destroy. 
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THE  RACCOON. 


N  ACCOUNT  of  the  value  of 
its  skin,  this  interesting 
animal  is  much  sought  after 
by  those  who  take  pride  in 
their  skill  in  securing  it.  It 
is  commonly  known  by  its  abbreviated 
name  of  Coon,  and  as  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  throughout  the  United 
States,  every  country  boy  is  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  its  habits.  As  an 
article  of  food  there  is  much  diversity 
of  opinion  respecting  its  merits.  It  is 
hunted  by  some  for  the  sport  alone, 
which  is  doubtless  to  be  lamented,  and 
by  others  who  enjoy  also  the  pleasure 
of  a  palatable  stew.  As  a  pet  it  is  also 
much  prized. 

The  food  of  the  Raccoon  consists  in 
the  main  of  small  animals  and  insects. 
The  succulent  Oyster  also  is  a  favorite 
article  of  its  diet.  It  bites  off  the 
hinge  of  the  Oyster  and  scrapes  out  the 
animal  in  fragments  with  its  paws. 
Like  the  Squirrel  when  eating  a  nut, 
the  Raccoon  usually  holds  its  food 
between  its  fore  paws  pressed  together 
and  sits  upon  its  hind  quarters  when 
it  eats.  Poultry  is  also  enjoyed  by  it, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  as  destructive  in 
the  farm  yard  as  the  Fox,  as  it  only 
devours  the  heads  of  the  fowl. 

When  taken  young  the  Coon  is 
easily  tamed,  but  often  becomes  blind 
soon  after  its  capture.  This  is  believed 
to  be  produced  by  the  sensitiveness  of 
its  eyes,  which  are  intended  only  to 
be  used  by  night.  As  it  is  frequently 
awakened  by  day  it  suffers  so  much 
from  the  glare  of  light  that  its  eyes 
gradually  lose  their  vision.  If  it  must 
be  confined  at  all  it  should  be  in  a 
darkened  place.  In  zoological  gardens 
we  have  frequently  seen  several  of 
these  animals  exposed  to  the  glaring 
sunliglit,  the  result  of  ignorance  or 
cruelty,  or  both. 

Unlike  the  Fox,  the  Raccoon  is  at 
home  in  a  tree,  which  is  the  usual 
refuge  when  danger  is   near,  and   not 


being  very  swift  of  foot,  it  is  well  that 
it  posesses  this  climbing  ability.  Ac- 
cording to  Hallock,  the  Coons'  abode 
is  generally  in  a  hollow  tree,  oak  or 
chestnut,  and  when  the  ''juvenile  farm- 
er's son  comes  across  a  Coon  trcCy  he 
is  not  long  in  making  known  his  dis- 
covery to  friends  and  neighbors,  who 
forthwith  assemble  at  the  spot  to 
secure  it."  The  "sport"  is  in  no  sense 
agreeable  from  a  humane  point  of 
view,  and  we  trust  it  will  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  such  by  those  who  indulge 
in  it.  "The  Raccoon  makes  a  heroic 
struggle  and  often  puts  many  of  his 
assailants  hors  dc  combat  for  many  a 
day,  his  jaws  being  strong  and  his 
claws  sharp." 

The  young  ones  are  generally  from, 
four  to  eight,  pretty  little  creatures  at 
first  and  about  as  large  as  half-grown 
Rats.  They  are  very  playful,  soon 
become  docile  and  tame,  but  at  the 
first  chance  will  wander  off  to  the 
woods  and  not  return.  The  Coon  is  a 
night  animal  and  never  travels  by  day; 
sometimes  it  is  said,  being  caught  at 
morning  far  from  its  tree  and  being 
unable  to  return  thither,  it  will  spend 
the  hours  of  daylight  snugly  coiled  up 
among  the  thickest  foliage  of  some 
lofty  tree-top.  It  is  adroit  in  its  at- 
tempts to  bafile  Dogs,  and  will  often 
enter  a  brook  and  travel  for  some  dis- 
tance in  the  water,  thus  puzzling  and 
delaying  its  pursuers. 

A  good  sized  Raccoon  will  weigh 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds. 

The  curiosity  of  the  Raccoon  is  one 
of  its  most  interesting  characteristics. 
It  will  search  every  place  of  possible 
concealment  for  food,  examine  crit- 
ically any  object  of  interest,  will  rifle 
a  pocket,  stand  upright  and  watch 
every  motion  of  man  or  animal,  and 
indeed  show  a  marked  desire  for  all 
sorts  of  knowledge.  Raccoons  are 
apparently  happy  in  captivity  when 
properly    cared    for  by  their  keepers. 
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WILD  BIRDS  IN  LONDON. 


Their  Number  and  Variety  is  Increasing  Instead  of  Diminishing. 


HETHER  in  consequence 

of  the  effective   working 

of  the  Wild  Birds'  Charter 

of     other    unknown 


or 


causes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  observant  lovers  of  our 
feathered  friends  that  of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  great  and  gratifying 
increase  in  their  numbers  in  and 
around  London,  especially  so,  of  course, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  beautiful  open 
spaces  which  do  such  beneficent  work 
silently  in  this  province  of  houses. 
But  even  in  long,  unlovely  streets,  far 
removed  from  the  rich  greenery  of  the 
parks,  the  shabby  parallelograms,  by 
courtesy  styled  gardens,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  frequently  visited  by 
such  pretty  shy  songsters  as  Linnets, 
Blackbirds,  Thrushes,  and  Finches, 
who,  though  all  too  often  falling 
victims  to  the  predatory  Cat,  find 
abundant  food  in  these  cramped 
enclosures.  Naturally  some  suburbs 
are  more  favored  than  others  in  this 
respect,  notably  Dulwich,  which, 
though  fast  losing  its  beautiful 
character  under  the  ruthless  grip  of 
the  builder,  still  retains  some  delight- 
ful nooks  where  one  may  occasionally 
hear  the  Nightingale's  lovely  song  in 
its  season. 

But  the  most  noticable  additions  to 
the  bird  population  of  London  have 
been  among  the  Starlings.  Their 
quaint     gabble     and    peculiar   minor 


whistle  may  now  be  heard  in  the  most 
unexpected  localities.  Even  the 
towering  mansions  which  have  re- 
placed so  many  of  the  slums  of  West- 
minster find  favor  in  their  eyes,  for 
among  the  thick  clustering  chimneys 
which  crown  these  great  buildings 
their  slovenly  nests  may  be  found  in 
large  numbers.  In  some  districts  they 
are  so  numerous  that  the  irrepressible 
Sparrow,  true  London  gamin  that  he 
is,  finds  himself  in  considerable  danger 
of  being  crowded  out.  This  is  perhaps 
most  evident  on  the  sequestered  lawns 
of  some  of  the  inns  of  the  court,  Gray's 
Inn  Square,  for  instance,  where  hun- 
dreds of  Starlings  at  a  time  may  now 
be  observed  busily  trotting  about  the 
greensward  searching  for  food.  Several 
long  streets  come  to  mind  where  not  a 
house  is  without  its  pair  or  more  of 
Starlings,  who  continue  faithful  to 
their  chosen  roofs,  and  whose  descend- 
ants settle  near  as  they  grow  up,  well 
content  with  their  surroundings. 
House  Martins,  too,  in  spite  of 
repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  irritated 
landlords  to  drive  them  away  by 
destroying  their  nests  on  account  of 
the  disfigurement  to  the  front  of  the 
dwelling,  persist  in  returning  year 
after  year  and  rebuilding  their  ingen- 
ious little  mud  cells  under  the  eaves  of 
the  most  modern  suburban  villas 
or    terrace  houses. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
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THE  PIGMY  ANTELOPE. 


(^  I    HE    Pigmy   Antelopes    present 
^  I        examples  of  singular  members 
njt        of  the  family,  in  that  they  are 
—^     of     exceedingly      diminutive 
size,  the  smallest  being  no  larger  than 
a    large  Rat,    dainty  creatures  indeed. 
The  Pigmy  is  an  inhabitant  of  South 
Africa,   and  its  habits  are  said  to  be 
quite  similar  to  those  of  its  brother  of 
the  western  portion  of  North  America. 
The   Antelope   is  a  very  wary  ani- 
mal, but  the  sentiment  of  curiosity  is 
implanted   so   strongly    in   its   nature 


that  it  often  leads  it  to  reconnoitre  too 
closely  some  object  which  it  cannot 
clearly  make  out,  and  its  investigations 
are  pursued  until  "the  dire  answer  to 
all  inquiries  is  given  by  the  sharp 
'spang'  of  the  rifle  and  the  answering 
'spat'  as  the  ball  strikes  the  beautiful 
creatures  flank."  The  Pigmy  Ante- 
lope is  not  hunted,  however,  as  is  its 
larger  congener,  and  may  be  consid- 
ered rather  as  a  diminutive  curiosity 
of  Natures'  delicate  workmanship  than 
as  the  legitimate  prey  of  man. 


BIRDS  OF  ALASKA. 


No  sooner  had  the  twilight  settled 
over  the  island  than  new  bird  voices 
called  from  the  hills  about  us.  The 
birds  of  the  day  were  at  rest,  and  their 
place  was  filled  with  the  night  denizens 
of  the  island.  They  came  from  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  forests,  first  single 
stragglers,  increased  by  midnight  to  a 
stream  of  eager  birds,  passing  to  and 
fro  from  the  sea.  Many,  attracted  by 
the  glow  of  the  burning  logs,  altered 
their  course  and  circled  about  the  fire 
a  few  times  and  then  sped  on.  From 
their  notes  we  identified  the  principal 
night  prowlers  as  the  Cassin's  Auklet, 
Rhinoceros  Auk,  Murrelet,  and  varieties 
of  Petrel.  All  through  the  night  our 
slumbers  were  frequently  disturbed  by 
birds  alighting  on  the  sides  of  the  tent, 
slipping  down  with  great  scratching 
into  the  grass  below,  where  our 
excited  Dog  took  a  hand  in  the 
matter,  daylight  often  finding  our 
tent  strewn  with  birds  he  had 
captured  during  the  night.  When  he 
found  time  to  sleep  I  do  not  know. 
He  was  after  birds  the  entire  twenty- 
four  hours. 

In  climbing  over  the  hills  of  the 
island  we  discovered  the  retreats  of 
these  night  birds,  the  soil  everywhere 


through  the  deep  w^ood  being  fairly 
honeycombed  with  their  nesting 
burrows.  The  larger  tunnels  of  the 
Rhinoceros  Auks  were,  as  a  rule,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hill,  while  the  little 
burrows  of  the  Cassin's  Auklet  were 
on  top  in  the  flat  places.  We  opened 
many  of  their  queer  abodes  that  ran 
back  with  many  turns  to  a  distance  of 
ten  feet  or  more.  One  or  both  birds 
were  invariably  found  at  the  end, 
covering  their  single  egg,  for  this 
species,  like  many  other  sea  birds, 
divide  the  duties  of  incubation,  both 
sexes  doing  an  equal  share,  relieving 
each  other  at  night. 

The  Puffins  nested  in  burrows  also, 
but  lower  down — often  just  above  the 
surf.  One  must  be  very  careful, 
indeed,  how  he  thrusts  his  hand  into 
their  dark  dens,  for  should  the  old 
bird  chance  to  be  at  home,  its  vise-like 
bill  can  inflict  a  very  painful  wound. 
The  rookeries  of  the  Murres  and 
Cormorants  were  on  the  sides  of  steep 
cliffs  overhanging  the  sea.  Looking 
down  from  above,  hundreds  of  eggs 
could  be  seen,  gathered  along  the 
narrow  shelves  and  chinks  in  the 
rocks,  but  accessible  only  by  means  of 
a  rope  from  the  top. — Oiithig, 
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THE    RED-SHOULDERED    HAWK. 


You  have  heard  of  me  before. 
I  am  the  Hawk  whose  cry  Mr. 
Blue  Jay  imitated,  as  you  will 
remember,  in  the  story  ''The 
New  Tenants,"  published  in 
Birds. 

Kee-oe^  kee-oe,  kee-oe,  that  is  my 
cry,  very  loud  and  plaintive  ; 
they  say  I  am  a  very  noisy  bird; 
perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Blue  Jay  imitates  me  more 
than  he  does  other  Hawks. 

I  am  called  Chicken  Hawk, 
and  Hen  Hawk,  also,  though  I 
don't  deserve  either  of  those 
names.  There  are  members  of 
our  family,  and  oh,  what  a  lot  of 
us  there  are — as  numerous  as 
the  Woodpeckers — who  do  drop 
down  into  the  barnyards  and 
right  before  the  farmer's  eyes 
carry  off  a  Chicken.  Ked 
Squirrels,  to  my  notion,  are  more 
appetizing  than  Chickens;  so  are 
Mice,  Frogs,  Centipedes,  Snakes, 
and  Worms.  A  bird  once  in  a 
while  I  like  for  variety,  and  be- 
tween you  and  me,  if  I  am  hun- 
gry, I  pick  up  a  chicken  now 
and  then,  that  has  strayed  out- 
side the  barnyard.  But  only 
occasionally^  remember,  so  that  I 
don't  deserve  the  name  of 
Chicken  Hawk  at  all,  do  I? 

Wooded  swamps,  groves 
inhabited  by  Squirrels,  and 
patches  of  low  timber  are  the 
places  in  which  we   make   our 


homes.  Sometimes  we  use  an 
old  crow's  nest  instead  of  build- 
ing one;  we  retouch  it  a  little 
and  put  in  a  soft  lining  of 
feathers  which  my  mate  plucks 
from  her  breast.  When  we 
build  a  new  nest,  it  is  made  of 
husks,  moss,  and  strips  of  bark, 
lined  as  the  building  progresses 
with  my  mate's  feathers.  Young 
lady  Red-shouldered  Hawks  lay 
three  and  sometimes  four  eggs, 
but  the  old  lady  birds  lay  only 
two. 

Somehow  Mr.  Blue  Jay  never 
sees  a  Hawk  without  giving  the 
alarm,  and  on  he  rushes  to  at- 
tack us,  backed  up  by  other  Jays 
who  never  fail  to  go  to  his 
assistance.  They  often  assem- 
ble in  great  numbers  and  act- 
ually succeed  in  driving  us  out 
of  the  neighborhood.  Not  that 
we  are  afraid  of  them,  oh  no! 
We  know  them  to  be  great 
cowards,  as  well  as  the  crows, 
who  harass  us  also,  and  only 
have  to  turn  on  our  foes  to  put 
them  to  rout.  Sometimes  we  do 
turn,  and  seizing  a  Blue  Jay, 
sail  off  with  him  to  the  nearest 
covert ;  or  in  mid  air  strike  a 
Crow  who  persistently  follows 
us.  But  as  a  general  thing  we 
simply  ignore  our  little  assail- 
ants, and  just  fly  off  to  avoid 
them. 
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THE    RED-SHOULDERED    HAWK. 


HE  Hawk  family  is  an  inter- 
esting one  and  many  of  them 
are  beautiful.  The  Red- 
shouldered  Hawk  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  these  birds,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  useful.  Of 
late  years  the  farmer  has  come  to  know 
it  as  his  friend  rathei  than  his  enemv, 
as  formerly.  It  inhabits  the  wood- 
lands where  it  feeds  chiefly  upon 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Mice,  Moles,  and 
Lizards.  It  occasionally  drops  down 
on  an  unlucky  Duck  or  Bob  White, 
though  it  is  not  quick  enough  to  catch 
the  smaller  birds.  It  is  said  to  be 
destructive  to  domestic  fowls  raised  in 
or  near  the  timber,  but  does  not  appear 
to  search  for  food  far  away  from  its 
natural  haunts.  As  it  is  a  very  noisy 
bird,  the  birds  which  it  might  destroy 
are  warned  of  its  approach,  and  thus 
protect  themselves. 

During  the  early  nesting  season  its 
loud,  harsh  kce-oo  is  heard  from  the 
perch  and  while  in  the  air,  often  keep- 
ing up  the  cry  for  a  long  time  without 
intermission.  Col.  Goss  says  that  he 
collected  at  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas,  for 
several  successive  years  a  set  of  the 
eggs  of  this  species  from  a  nest  in  the 
forks  of  a  medium  sized  oak.  In 
about  nine  days  after  each  robbery  the 
birds  would  commence  laying  again, 
and  he  allowed  them  to  hatch  and 
rear  their  young.  One  winter  during 
his  absence  the  tree  was  cut  down, 
but  this  did  not  discourage  the  birds, 
or  cause  them  to  forsake  the  place,  for 
on  approach  of  spring  he  found  them 
building  a  nest  not  over  ten  rods  from 


the  old  one,  but  this  time  in  a  large 
sycamore  beyond  reach.  This  seemed 
to  him  to  indicate  that  they  become 
greatly  attached  to  the  grounds  selected 
for  a  home,  which  they  vigilantly 
guard,  not  permitting  a  bird  of  prey  to 
come  within  their  limits. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  commonest 
in  the  United  States,  being  especially 
abundant  in  the  winter,  from  which  it 
receives  the  name  of  .  Winter  Falcon. 
The  name  of  Chicken  Hawk  is  often 
applied  to  it,  though  it  does  not  deserve 
the  name,  its  diet  being  of  a  more 
humble  kind. 

The  eggs  are  usually  deposited  in 
April  or  May  in  numbers  of  three  or 
four  —  sometimes  only  two.  The 
ground  color  is  bluish,  yellowish-white 
or  brownish,  spotted,  blotched  and 
dotted  irregularly  with  many  shades 
of  reddish  brown.  Some  of  them  are 
strikingly  beautiful.  According  to 
Davie,  to  describe  all  the  shades  of  reds 
and  browns  which  comprise  the  varia- 
tion would  be  an  almost  endless  task, 
and  a  large  series  like  this  must  be 
seen  in  order  to  appreciate  how  much 
the  eggs  of  this  species  vary. 

The  flight  of  the  Red-shouldered 
Hawk  is  slow,  but  steady  and  strong 
with  a  regular  beat  of  the  wings. 
They  take  delight  in  sailing  in  the 
air,  where  they  float  lightly  and  with 
scarcely  a  notable  motion  of  the  wings, 
often  circling  to  a  great  height.  Dur- 
ing the  insect  season,  while  thus  sail- 
ing, they  often  fill  their  craws  with 
grass-hoppers,  that,  during  the  after 
part  of  the  day,  also  enjoy  an  air  sail. 
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THE  DOVES  OF  VENICE. 


V?/hni 


:NICE,  the  pride  of  Italy  of  ] 
\\/  old,  aside  from  its  other 
V^  numerous  curiosities  and  an- 
'^  tiquities,  has  one  which  is  a 
novelty  indeed.  Its  Doves  on  the  San 
Marco  Place  are  a  source  of  wonder 
and  amusement  to  every  lover  of  ani- 
mal life.  Their  most  striking  pecul- 
iarity is  that  they  fear  no  mortal  man, 
be  he  stranger  or  not.  They  come  in 
countless  numbers,  and,  when  not 
perched  on  the  far-famed  bell  tower, 
are  found  on  the  flags  of  San  Marco 
Square.  They  are  often  misnamed 
Pigeons,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  Doves  of  the  highest  order.  They 
differ,  however,  from  our  wild  Doves 
in  that  they  are  fully  three  times  as 
large,  and  twice  as  large  as  our  best 
domestic  Pigeon.  Their  plumage  is 
of  a  soft  mouse  color  relieved  by  pure 
white,  and  occasionally  one  of  pure 
white  is  found,  but  these  are  rare. 
Hold  out  to  them  a  handful  of  crumbs 
and  without  fear  they  will  come,  perch 
on  your  hand  or  shoulder  and  eat  with 
thankful  coos.  To  strangers  this  is 
indeed  a  pleasing  sight,  and  demon- 
strates the  lack  of  fear  of  animals  when 
they  are  treated  humanely,  for  none 
would  dare  to  injure  the  doves  of  San 
Marco.  He  would  probably  forfeit  his 
life  were  he  to  injure  one  intentionally. 
And  what  beggars  these  Doves  of  San 
Marco  are  !  They  will  crowd  around, 
and  push  and  coo  with  their  soft  sooth- 
ingr  voices,  until  vou  can  withstand 
them  no  longer,  and  invest  a  few 
centimes  in  bread  for  their  benefit. 
Their  bread,  by  the  way,  is  sold  by  an 
Italian,  v»?ho  must  certainly  be  in  col- 
lusion with  the  Doves,  for  whenever 
a  stranger  makes  his  appearance,  both 
Doves  and  bread  vender  are  at  hand 
to  beg. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  con- 
nection with  these  Doves  is  that  they 
will  collect  in  no  other  place  in  large 


numbers  than  San  Marco  Square,  and 
in  particular  at  the  vestibule  of  San 
Marco  Church.  True,  they  are  found 
perched  on  buildings  throughout  the 
entire  city,  and  occasionally  we  will 
find  a  few  in  various  streets  picking 
refuse,  but  they  never  appear  in  great 
numbers  outside  of  San  Marco  Square. 
The  ancient  bell  tower,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  the  place,  is 
a  favorite  roosting  place  for  them,  and 
on  this  perch  they  patiently  wait  for  a 
foreigner,  and  proceed  to  bleed  him 
after  approved  Italian  fashion. 

There  are  several  legends  connected 
with  the  Doves  of  Venice,  each  of 
which  attempts  to  explain  the  peculiar 
veneration  of  the  Venetian  and  the 
extreme  liberty  allowed  these  har- 
bingers of  peace.  The  one  which 
struck  me  as  being  the  most  appro- 
priate is  as  follows  : 

Centuries  ago  Venice  was  a  free 
city,  having  her  own  government, 
navy,  and  army,  and  in  a  manner  was 
considered  quite  a  power  on  land  and 
sea.  The  city  was  ruled  by  a  Senate 
consisting  of  ten  men,  who  were  called 
Doges,  who  had  absolute  power,  which 
they  used  very  often  in  a  despotic  and 
cruel  manner,  especially  where  politi- 
cal prisoners  were  concerned.  On 
account  of  the  riches  the  city  con- 
tained, and  also  its  values  as  a  port, 
Venice  was  coveted  by  Italy  and  neigh- 
boring nations,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
was  often  called  upon  to  defend  itself 
with  rather  indifferent  success.  In 
fact,  Venice  was  conquered  so  often, 
first  by  one  and  then  another,  that 
Venetians  were  seldom  certain  of  how 
they  stood.  They  knew  not  whether 
they  were  slave  or  victor.  It  was 
during  one  of  these  sieges  that  the  inci- 
dent of  the  Doves  occured.  The  city 
had  been  besieged  for  a  long  time  by 
Italians,  and  matters  were  coming  to 
such  a  pass  that  a  surrender  was  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  on  account  of  lack  of 
food.  In  fact,  the  Doges  had  issued  a 
decree  that  on  the  morrow  the  city 
should  surrender  unconditionally. 

All  was  gloom  and  sorrow,  and  the 
populace  stood  around  in  groups  on 
the  San  Marco  discussing  the  situation 
and  bewailing  their  fate,  when  lo !  in 
the  eastern  sky  there  appeared  a  dense 
cloud  rushing  upon  the  city  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind.  At  first  consterna- 
tion reigned  supreme,  and  men  asked 
each  other :  "What  new  calamity  is 
this?''  As  the  cloud  swiftly  approached 
it  was  seen  to  be  a  vast  number  of 
Doves,  which,  after  hovering  over  the 
San  Marco  Place  for  a  moment,  grace- 
fully settled  down  upon  the  flagstones 
and  approached  the  men  without  fear. 
Then  there  arose  a  queer  cry,  "The 
Doves  !  The  Doves  of  San  Marco  !  "  It 
appears  that  some  years  before  this  a 
sage  had  predicted  stormy  times  for 
Venice,  with  much  suffering  and  strife, 
but,  when  all  seemed  lost,  there  would 
appear  a  multitude  of  Doves,  who 
would  bring  Venice  peace  and  happi- 
ness. And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
next  day,  instead  of  attacking,  the 
besiegers  left,  and  Venice  was  free 
again.  The  prophet  also  stated  that, 
so  long  as  the  Doves  remained  at  Ven- 
ice prosperity  would  reign  supreme, 
but  that  there  would  come  a  day  when 
the  Doves  would  leave  just  as  they  had 


come,  and  Venice  would  pass  into 
oblivion.  That  is  why  Venetians  take 
such  good  care  of  their  Doves. 

You  will  not  find  this  legend  in  any 
history,  but  I  give  it  just  as  it  was 
told  me  by  a  guide,  who  seemed  well 
versed  in  hair-raising  legends.  Possi- 
bly they  were  manufactured  to  order 
by  this  energetic  gentleman,  but  they 
sounded  well  nevertheless.  Even  to 
this  day  the  old  men  of  Venice  fear 
that  some  morning  they  will  awake 
and  find  their  Doves  gone. 

There  in  the  shadow  of  the  famous 
bell-tower,  with  the  stately  San  Marco 
church  on  one  side  and  the  palace  of 
the  cruel  and  murderous  Doges  on  the 
other,  we  daily  find  our  pretty  Doves 
coaxing  for  bread.  Often  you  will 
find  them  peering  down  into  the  dark 
passage-way  in  the  palace,  which  leads 
to  the  dungeons  underneath  the  Grand 
Canal.  What  a  boon  a  sight  of  these 
messengers  of  peace  would  have  been 
to  the  doomed  inmates  of  these  mur- 
der-reeking caves.  But  happily  they 
are  now  deserted,  and  are  used  only  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  which  is  paid  by 
the  inquisitive  tourist. 

Venice  still  remains  as  of  old.  She 
never  changes,  and  the  Doves  of  San 
Marco  will  still  remain.  May  we  hope, 
with  the  sages  of  Venice,  that  they 
may  remain  forever. — Lcbo't^  in  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  Gazette. 
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BUTTERFLIES. 
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CjPI'T  may  appear  strange,  if  not  alto- 
gether inappropriate  to  the  sea- 
son, that  "the  fair  fragile  things 
which  are  the  resurrection  of 
the  ugly,  creeping  caterpillars" 
should  be  almost  as  numerous  in  Octo- 
ber as  in  the  balmy  month  of  July. 
Yet  it  is  true,  and  early  October,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  is  said  to  be 
perhaps  the  best  time  of  the  year  for 
the  investigating  student  and  observer 
of  Butterflies.  While  not  quite  so 
numerous,  perhaps,  many  of  the  species 
are  in  more  perfect  condition,  and  the 
variety  is  still  intact.  Many  of  them 
come  and  remain  until  frost,  and  the 
largest  Butterfly  we  have,  the  Archip- 
pus,  does  not  appear  until  the  middle 
of  July,  but  after  that  is  constantly 
with  us,  floating  and  circling  on  the 
wing,  until  October.  How  these  deli- 
cate creatures  can  endure  even  the 
chill  of  autumn  days  is  one  of  the 
mysteries. 

Very  curious  and  interesting  are  the 
Skippers,  says  Ciirrent  Literature. 
They  are  very  small  insects,  but  their 
bodies  are  robust,  and  they  fly  with 
great  rapidity,  not  moving  in  graceful, 
wavy  lines  as  the  true  Butterflies  do, 
but  skipping  about  with  sudden,  jerky 
motions.  Their  flight  is  very  short,  and 
almost  always  near  the  ground.  They 
can  never  be  mistaken,  as  their  pecu- 
liar motion  renders  their  identification 
easy.  They  are  seen  at  their  best  in 
August  and  September.  All  June  and 
July  Butterfles  are  August  and  Sep- 
tember Butterflies,  not  so  numerous 
in  some  instances,  perhaps,  but  still 
plentiful,  and  vying  with  the  rich 
hues  of  the  changing  autumnal  foliage. 
The  "little  wood  brownies,"  or 
Quakers,   are  exceedingly  interesting. 


Their  colors  are  not  brilliant,  but 
plain,  and  they  seek  the  quiet  and 
retirement  of  the  woods,  where  they 
flit  about  in  graceful  circles  over  the 
shady  beds  of  ferns  and  woodland 
grasses. 

Many  varieties  of  the  Vanessa  are 
often  seen  flying  about  in  May,  but 
they  are  far  more  numerous  and  per- 
fect in  July,  August,  and  September. 
A  beautiful  Azure-blue  Butterfly,  when 
it  is  fluttering  over  flowers  in  the  sun- 
shine, looks  like  a  tiny  speck  of  bright 
blue  satin.  Several  other  small  Butter- 
flies which  appear  at  the  same  time 
are  readily  distinguished  by  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  their  hind  wings 
are  tailed.  Their  color  is  a  dull  brown 
of  various  shades,  marked  in  some  of 
the  varieties  with  specks  of  white  or 
blue. 

"Their  presence  in  the  gardens  and 
meadows,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "and 
in  the  fields  and  along  the  river-banks, 
adds  another  element  of  gladness  which 
we  are  quick  to  recognize,  and  even 
the  plodding  wayfarer  who  has  not  the 
honor  of  a  single  intimate  acquaint- 
ance among  them  might,  perhaps,  be 
the  first  to  miss  their  circlings  about 
his  path.  As  roses  belong  to  June, 
and  chrysanthemums  to  November,  so 
Butterflies  seem  to  be  a  joyous  part  of 
July.  It  is  their  gala-day,  and  they 
are  everywhere,  darting  and  cir- 
cling and  sailing,  dropping  to  investi- 
gate flowers  and  overripe  fruit,  and 
rising  on  buoyant  wings  high  into  the 
upper  air,  bright,  joyous,  airy,  ephe- 
meral. But  July  can  only  claim  the 
larger  part  of  their  allegiance,  for  they 
are  wanderers  into  all  the  other 
months,  and  even  occasionally  brave 
the  winter  with  torn  and  faded  wines." 
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Melitsea  chalcedon. 

Ttiecla  cr.vsalus. 

Antliocharis  sara. 


BUTTERFLIES.-Life-size, 
Papilio  tlioas. 
Papilio  iiliilcnor. 
Argynis  idalia 


Limenitis  aitheniis  var.  laiuiua. 

C'.vstineura  dorcas. 

Thecla  halesus. 


THE  FOX. 


''  A  sly  dog." 

Somehow  people  always  say 
that  when  they  see  a  Fox.  I'd 
rather  they  would  call  me  that 
than  stupid,  however.  Do  I 
look  stupid  in  my  picture? 

''Look  pleasant,"  said  the  man 
when  taking  my  photograph  for 
Birds,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  did 
— and  intelligent,  too.  Look  at 
my  brainy  head,  my  delicate 
ears — broad  below  to  catch  every 
sound,  and  tapering  so  sharply 
to  a  point  that  they  can  shape 
themselves  to  every  wave  of 
sound.  Note  the  crafty  calcula- 
tion and  foresight  of  my  low, 
flat  brow,  the  resolute  purpose 
of  my  pointed  nose;  my  eye  deep 
set — like  a  robber's — my  thin 
cynical  lips,  and  mouth  open 
from  ear  to  ear.  You  couldn't 
find  a  better  looking  Fox  if  you 
searched  the  world  over. 

I  can  leap,  crawl,  run,  and 
swim,  and  walk  so  noiselessly 
that  even  the  dead  leaves  won't 
rustle  under  my  feet.  It  takes 
a  deal  of  cunning  for  a  Fox  to 
get  along  in  this  world,  I  can 
tell  you.  I'd  go  hungry  if  I 
didn't  plan  and  observe  the 
habits  of  other  creatures.  For 
instance:  I  love  Fish.  When  I 
want  one  for  my  supper  off  I 
trot  to  the  nearest  stream,  and 
standing  very  quiet,  watch  till  I 
spy  a  nice,  plump  trout   in  the 


clear  water.  A  leap,  a  snap,  and 
it  is  all  over  with  Mr.  Trout. 

Another  time  I  feel  as  though 
I'd  like  a  crawfish.  I  see  one 
snoozing  by  his  hole  near  the 
water's  edge.  I  drop  my  fine, 
bushy  tail  into  the  water  and 
tickle  him  on  the  ear.  That 
makes  him  furious  —  nobody 
likes  to  be  wakened  from  a  nap 
that  way — and  out  he  darts  at 
the  tail;  snap  go  my  jaws,  and 
Mr.  Crawfish  is  crushed  in  them, 
shell  and  all. 

Between  you  and  me,  I  con- 
sider that  a  very  clever  trick, 
too.    Don't  you? 

Summer  is  my  favorite  season 
of  the  year.  How  I  love  the 
green  fields,  the  ripening  grain, 
the  delicious  fruits,  for  then  the 
Rabbits  prick  up  their  long  ears, 
and  thinking  themselves  out  of 
danger,  run  along  the  hillside; 
then  the  quails  skulk  in  the 
wheat  stubble,  and  the  birds  hop 
and  fly  about  the  whole  day  long. 
I  am  very  fond  of  Rabbits, 
Quails,  and  other  Birds.  They 
make  a  very  satisfactory  meal. 
For  dessert  I  have  only  to  sneak 
into  an  orchard  and  eat  my  fill 
of  apples,  pears,  and  grapes. 
You  perceive  I  have  very  good 
reason  for  liking  the  summer. 
Its  the  merriest  time  of  the  year 
for  me,  and  my  cubs.  They 
grow  fat  and  saucy,  too. 
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THE  GRAY  FOX. 


HE  only  Foxes  that  are  hunted 
A  (the  others  only  being  taken 

oj  by  means  of  traps  or  poison) 

~^  are  the  Red  and  Gray  species 
The  Gray  Fox  is  a  more  southern 
species  than  the  Red  and  is  rarely 
found  north  of  the  state  of  Maine. 
Indeed  it  is  said  to  be  not  common 
anywhere  in  New  England.  In  the 
southern  states,  however,  it  wholly 
replaces  the  Red  Fox,  and,  according 
to  Hallock,  one  of  the  best  authorities 
on  game  animals  in  this  country, 
causes  quite  as  much  annoyance  to  the 
farmer  as  does  that  proverbial  and 
predatory  animal,  the  terror  of  the 
hen-roost  and  the  smaller  rodents. 
The  Gray  Fox  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  Red  and  differs  from  him  in 
being  wholly  dark  gray  "mixed  hoary 
and  black."  He  also  differs  from  his 
northern  cousin  in  being  able  to  climb 
trees.  Although  not  much  of  a  runner, 
when  hard  pressed  by  the  dog  he  will 
often  ascend  the  trunk  of  a  leaning 
tree,  or  will  even  climb  an  erect  one, 
grasping  the  trunk  in  his  arms  as 
would  a  Bear.  Nevertheless  the  Fox 
is  not  at  home  among  the  branches, 
and  looks  and  no  doubt  feels  very 
much  out  of  place  while  in  this  predic- 
ament The  ability  to  climb,  however, 
often  saves  him  from  the  hounds,  who 
are  thus  thrown  off  the  scent  and 
Reynard  is  left  to  trot  home  at  his 
leisure. 

Foxes  live  in  holes  of  their  own 
making,  generally  in  the  loamy  soil  of 
a  side  hill,  says  an  old  Fox  hunter, 
and  the  she-Fox  bears  four  or  five  cubs 
at  a  litter.  When  a  fox-hole  is  dis- 
covered by  the  Farmers  they  assemble 
and  proceed  to  dig  out  the  inmates 
who  have  lately,  very  likely,  been 
making  havoc  among  the  hen-roosts. 
An  amusing  incident,  he  relates,  which 
came  under  his  observation  a  few 
years  ago  will  bear  relating.    A  farmer 


discovered  the  lair  of  an  old  dog  Fox 
by  means  of  his  hound,  who  trailed 
the  animal  to  his  hole.  This  Fox  had 
been  making  large  and  nightly  inroads 
into  the  poultry  ranks  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  had  acquired  great  and 
unenviable  notoriety  on  that  account. 
The  farmer  and  two  companions, 
armed  with  spades  and  hoes,  and 
accompanied  by  the  faithful  hound, 
started  to  dig  out  the  Fox.  The  hole 
was  situated  on  the  sandy  slope  of  a 
hill,  and  after  a  laborious  and  con- 
tinued digging  of  four  hours,  Reynard 
was  unearthed  and  he  and  Rep,  the 
dog,  were  soon  engaged  in  deadly 
strife.  The  excitement  had  waxed 
hot,  and  dog,  men,  and  Fox  were  all 
struggling  in  a  promiscuous  melee. 
Soon  a  burly  farmer  watching  his 
chance  strikes  wildly  with  his  hoe- 
handle  for  Reynard's  head,  which  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  maze  of 
legs  and  bodies.  The  blow  descends,  but 
alas !  a  sudden  movement  of  the  hairy 
mass  brings  the  fierce  stroke  upon 
the  faithful  dog,  who  with  a  wild  howl 
relaxes  his  grasp  and  rolls  with  bruised 
and  bleeding  head,  faint  and  powerless 
on  the  hillside.  Reynard  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  turn  affairs  have  assumed, 
and  before  the  gun,  which  had  been 
laid  aside  on  the  grass  some  hours 
before,  can  be  reached  he  disappears 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

Hallock  says  that  an  old  she-Fox 
with  young,  to  supply  them  with  food, 
will  soon  deplete  the  hen-roost  and 
destroy  both  old  and  great  numbers  of 
very  young  chickens.  They  generally 
travel  by  night,  follow  regular  runs, 
and  are  exceedingly  shy  of  any  inven- 
tion for  their  capture,  and  the  use  of 
traps  is  almost  futile.  If  caught  in  a 
trap,  they  will  gnaw  off  the  captured 
foot  and  escape,  in  which  respect  they 
fully  support  their  ancient  reputation 
for  cunning. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Rural  Bird  Life  in  India. — 
"  Nothing  gives  more  delight,"  writes 
Mr.  Caine,  "  in  traveling  through 
rural  India  than  the  bird-life  that 
abounds  everywhere  ;  absolutely  un- 
molested, they  are  as  tame  as  a  poultry 
yard,  making  the  country  one  vast 
aviary.  Yellow-beaked  Minas,  Ring- 
doves, Jays,  Hoopoes,  and  Parrots  take 
dust  baths  with  the  merry  Palm- 
squirrel  in  the  roadway,  hardly 
troubling  themselves  to  hop  out  of  the 
way  of  the  heavy  bull-carts ;  every 
wayside  pond  and  lake  is  alive  with 
Ducks,  Wild  Geese,  Flamingoes, 
Pelicans,  and  waders  of  every  size  and 
sort,  from  dainty  red-legged  beauties 
the  size  of  Pigeons  up  to  the  great 
unwieldy  Cranes  and  Adjutants  five 
feet  high.  We  pass  a  dead  Sheep  with 
two  loathsome  vultures  picking  over 
the  carcass,  and  presently  a  brood  of 
fluffy  young  Partridges  with  father 
and  mother  in  charge  look  at  us  fear- 
lessly within  ten  feet  of  our  whirling 
carriage.  Every  village  has  its  flock 
of  sacred  Peacocks  pacing  gravely 
through  the  surrounding  gardens  and 
fields,  and  Woodpeckers  and  King- 
fishers flash  about  like  jewels  in  the 
blazing  sunlight." 


Warning  Colors. — Very  complete 
experiments  in  support  of  the  theory 
of  warning  colors,  first  suggested  by 
Bates  and  also  by  Wallace,  have  been 
made  in  India  by  Mr.  Finn,  says  The 
Independent.  He  concludes  that  there 
is  a  general  appetite  for  Butterflies 
among  insectivorous  birds,  though 
thev  are  rarely  seen  when  wild  to 
attack  them  ;  also  that  many,  probably 
most  birds,  dislike,  if  not  intensely, 
at  any  rate  in  comparison  with  other 
Butterflies,  those  of  the  Danais  genus 
and  three  other  kinds,  including  a 
species  of  Papilio,  which  is  the  most 
distasteful.  The  mimics  of  these 
Butterflies  are  relatively  palatable.     He 


found  that  each  bird  has  to  separately 
acquire  its  experience  with  bad-tasting 
Butterflies,  but  well  remembers  what 
it  learns.  He  also  experimented  with 
Lizards,  and  noticed  that,  unlike  the 
birds,  they  ate  the  nauseous  as  well  as 
other  Butterflies. 


Increase  in  Zoological  Pre- 
serves IN  THE  United  States — 
The  establishment  of  the  National 
Zoological  Park,  Washington,  has  led 
to  the  formation  of  many  other 
zoological  preserves  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  western  part  of  New 
Hampshire  is  an  area  of  26,000  acres, 
established  by  the  late  Austin  Corbin, 
and  containing  74  Bison,  200  Moose, 
1,500  Elk,  1,700  Deer  of  different 
species,  and  150  Wild  Boar,  all  of 
which  are  rapidl}^  multiplying.  In  the 
Adirondacks,  a  preserve  of  9,000  acres 
has  been  stocked  with  Elk,  Virginia 
Deer,  Muledeer,  Rabbits,  and 
Pheasants.  The  same  animals  are 
preserved  by  W.  C.  Whitney  on  an 
estate  of  1,000  acres  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  near  Lenox,  Mass.,  where  also 
he  keeps  Bison  and  Antelope.  Other 
preserves  are  Neliasane  Park,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  8,000  acres;  Tranquillity 
Park,  near  Allamuchy,  N.  J.,  4,000 
acres ;  the  Ailing  preserve,  near 
Tacoma,  Washington,  5,000  acres ; 
North  Lodge,  near  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
400  acres  ;  and  Furlough  Lodge,  in 
the  Catskills,  N.  Y.,  600  acres. 

Robins  Abundant — Not  for  many 
years  have  these  birds  been  so  numer- 
ous as  during  1898  Once,  under  some 
wide-spreading  willow  trees,  where 
the  ground  was  bare  and  soft,  we 
counted  about  forty  Red-breasts  feed- 
ing- together,  and  on  several  occasions 
during  the  summer  we  saw  so  man}-  in 
flocks,  that  we  could  only  guess  at  the 
number.  When  unmolested,  few 
birds  become  so  tame  and  none  are 
more  interesting. 
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THE  GRAY  SQUIRREL. 


AST  of  the  Missouri  River  the 
Gray  Squirrel  is  found  almost 
everywhere,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  common 
variety.  Wherever  there  is  timber  it 
is  almost  sure  to  be  met  with,  and  in 
many  localities  is  very  abundant,  espe- 
cially where  it  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  breed  without  unusual  disturbance. 
Its  usual  color  is  pale  gray  above  and 
white  or  yellowish  white  beneath,  but 
individuals  of  the  species  grade  from 
this  color  through  all  the  stages  to  jet 
black.  Gray  and  black  Squirrels  are 
often  found  associating  together.  They 
are  said  to  be  in  every  respect  alike,  in 
the  anatomy  of  their  bodies,  habits, 
and  in  every  detail  excepting  the 
color,  and  by  many  sportsmen  they 
are  regarded  as  distinct  species,  and 
that  the  black  form  is  merely  due  to 
melanism,  an  anomaly  not  uncommon 
among  animals.  Whether  this  be  the 
correct  explanation  may  well  be  left  to 
further  scientific  observation. 

Like  all  the  family,  the  Gray  Squir- 
rels feed  in  the  early  morning  just 
after  sunrise  and  remain  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  their  hole  or 
nest.  It  is  in  the  early  morning  or 
the  late  afternoon,  when  they  again 
appear  in  search  of  the  evening  meal, 
that  the  wise  hunter  lies  in  wait  for 
them.  Then  they  may  be  heard  and 
ieen  playing  and  chattering  together 
till  twilight.  Sitting  upright  and 
motionless  on  a  log  the  intruder  will 
rarely  be  discovered  by  them,  but  at 
the  slightest  movement  they  scamper 
away,  hardly  to  return.  This  fact  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  sportsmen, 
and,  says  an  observer,  be  he  at  all 
familiar  with  the  runways  of  the 
Squirrels  at  any  particular  locality  he 
may  sit  by  the  path  and  bag  a  goodly 
number.  Gray  and  Black  Squirrels 
generally  breed  twice  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  and  have  several  young 


at  a  litter.  The  young  mature  in 
August  and  September. 

We  have  been  told  that  an  incident 
of  migration  of  Squirrels  of  a  very 
remarkable  kind  occurred  a  good  many 
years  ago,  caused  by  lack  of  mast  and 
other  food,  in  New  York  State.  When 
the  creatures  arrived  at  the  Niagara 
river,  their  apparent  destination  being 
Canada,  they  seemed  to  hesitate  before 
attempting  to  cross  the  swift  running 
stream.  The  current  is  very  rapid, 
exceeding  seven  miles  an  hour.  They 
finally  ventured  in  the  water,  how- 
ever, and  with  tails  spread  for  sails, 
succeeded  in  making  the  opposite 
shore,  but  more  than  a  mile  below  the 
point  of  entrance.  They  are  better 
swimmers  than  one  would  fancy  them 
to  be,  as  they  have  much  strength  and 
endurance.  We  remember  when  a  boy 
seeingsome  mischievous  urchins  repeat- 
edly throw  a  tame  Squirrel  into  deep 
water  for  the  cruel  pleasure  of  watching 
it  swim  ashore.  The  "sport"  was  soon 
stopped,  however,  by  a  passerby,  who 
administered  a  rebuke  that  could 
hardly  be  forgotten. 

Squirrels  are  frequently  domesti- 
cated and  become  as  tame  as  any 
household  tabby  Unfortunately  Dogs 
and  Cats  seem  to  show  a  relentless 
enmity  toward  them,  as  they  do  toward 
all  rodents.  The  Squirrel  is  willing 
to  be  friendly,  and  no  doubt  would 
gladly  affiliate  with  them,  but  the 
instinct  of  the  canine  and  the  feline 
impels  them  to  exterminate  it.  We 
once  gave  shelter  and  food  to  a  strange 
Cat  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing  it 
fiercely  attack  and  kill  a  beautiful 
white  Rabbit  which  until  then  had 
had  the  run  of  the  yard  and  never 
before  been  molested.  Until  we  shall 
be  able  to  teach  the  beasts  of  the  field 
something  of  our  sentimental  humani- 
tarianism  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  see 
examples  of  cruelty  wholly  disappear. 
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AH  ME! 


I  killed  a  Kobin — the  little  thing, 
With  scarlet  breast  on  a  glossy  wing, 
That  comes  in  the  apple  tree  to  sing. 

I  flung  a  stone  as  he  twittered  there, 
I  only  meant  to  give  him  a  scare. 
But  off  it  went — and  hit  him  square. 

A  little  flutter — a  little  cry — 
Then  on  the  ground  I  saw  him  lie. 
I  didn't  think  he  was  going  to  die. 

But  as  I  watched  him  I  soon  could  see 
He  never  would  sing  for  you  or  me 
Any  more  in  the  apple  tree. 

Never  more  in  the  morning  light, 
Never  more  in  the  sunshine  bright, 
Trilling  his  song  in  gay  delight. 

And  I'm  thinking,  every  summer  day, 
How  never,  never,  I  can  repay 
The  little  life  that  I  took  away. 

—Sydney  Dayre,  in  The  Youth's  Companion, 
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THE  PECTORAL  SANDPIPER. 


lORE  than  a  score  of  Sand- 
pipers are  described  in 
the  various  works  on 
ornithology.  The  one 
presented  here,  how- 
ever, is  perhaps  the  most  curious  speci- 
men, distributed  throughout  North, 
Central,  and  South  America,  breeding 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  It  is  also  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Europe.  Low, 
wet  lands,  muddy  flats,  and  the  edges 
of  shallow  pools  of  water  are  its  favorite 
resorts.  The  birds  move  in  flocks,  but, 
while  feeding,  scatter  as  they  move 
about,  picking  and  probing  here  and 
there  for  their  food,  which  consists  of 
worms,  insects,  small  shell  fish,  tender 
rootlets,  and  birds  ;  "  but  at  the  report 
of  a  gun,"  says  Cob  Goss,  "or  any 
sudden  fright,  spring  into  the  air, 
utter  a  low  whistling  note,  quickly 
bunch  together,  flying  swift  and  strong, 
usually  in  a  zigzag  manner,  and  when 
not  much  hunted  often  circle  and  drop 
back  within  shot;  for  they  are  not 
naturally  a  timid  or  suspicious  bird, 
and  when  quietly  and  slowly 
approached,  sometimes  try  to  hide  by 
squatting  close  to  the  ground." 

Of  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper's  nesting 
habits,  little  has  been  known  until 
recently.  From  Mr.  Nelson's  interest- 
ing description,  in  his  report  upon 
"  Natural  History  Collections  in 
Alaska,"  we  quote  as  follows  :  "  The 
night  of  May  24,  1 889,  I  lay  wrapped 
in  my  blanket,  and  from  the  raised 
flap  of  the  tent  looked  out  over  as 
dreary  a  cloud-covered  landscape  as 
can  be  imagined.  As  my  eyelids 
began  to  droop  and  the  scene  to  become 
indistinct,  suddenly  a  low,  hollow, 
booming  note  struck  my  ear  and  sent 


my  thoughts  back  to  a  spring  morning 
in  northern  Illinois,  and  to  the  loud 
vibrating  tones  of  the  Prairie  Chickens. 
[See  Birds  and  All  Nature,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  18.]  Again  the  sound  arose, 
nearer  and  more  distinct,  and  with  an 
effort  I  brought  myself  back  to  the 
reality  of  my  position,  and,  resting 
upon  one  elbow,  listened.  A  few 
seconds  passed,  and  again  arose  the 
note  ;  a  moment  later  I  stood  outside 
the  tent.  The  open  flat  extended  away 
on  all  sides,  with  apparently  not  a  liv- 
ing creature  near.  Once  again  the 
note  was  repeated  close  by,  and  a 
glance  revealed  its  author.  Standing 
in  the  thin  grass  ten  or  fifteen  yards 
from  me,  with  its  throat  inflated  until 
it  was  as  large  as  the  rest  of  the  bird, 
was  a  male  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  The 
succeeding  days  afforded  opportunity 
to  observe  the  bird  as  it  uttered  its 
singular  notes,  under  a  variety  of 
situations,  and  at  various  hours  of  the 
day,  or  during  the  light  Arctic  night. 
The  note  is  deep,  hollow,  and  resonant, 
but  at  the  same  time  liquid  and 
musical,  and  may  be  represented  by  a 
repetition  of  the  syllables  too-it^  too-ii^ 
1 00-11^  too-ii^  too-uy  The  bird  may 
frequently  be  seen  running  along  the 
ground  close  to  the  female,  its  enormous 
sac  inflated. 

Mr.  Murdock  says  the  birds  breed 
in  abundance  at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska, 
and  that  the  nest  is  always  built  in 
the  grass,  with  a  preference  for  high 
and  dry  localities.  The  nest  was  like 
that  of  the  other  waders,  a  depression 
in  the  ground,  lined  with  a  little  dry 
grass.  The  eggs  are  four,  of  pale 
purplish-gray  and  light  neutral  tint. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Grass  Snipe. 
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EYES. 


By  W.  E.  Watt. 


Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  th'  eye  confined, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quenched, 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused; 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  ? — M11.TON. 


But  bein'  only  eyes,  you  see,  my  wision's  limited." — Sam  WellER. 


HE  REASON    we   know  any- 
M  thing    at   all   is  that  various 

(J  forms   of  vibration  are  capa- 

ble of  affecting  our  organs 
of  sense.  These  agitate  the  brain,  the 
mind   perceives,  and  from    perception 


arise    the 
Perhaps   the 


higher 


forms  of  thought, 
most  important  of  the 
senses  is  sight.  It  ranges  in  power 
from  the  mere  ability  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  light  and  darkness 
up  to  a  marvelous  means  of  knowing 
the  nature  of  objects  of  various  forms 
and  sizes,  at  both  near  and  remote 
range. 

One  the  simplest  forms  of  eyes  is 
found  in  the  Sea-anemone.  It  has  a 
colored  mass  of  pigment  cells  and 
refractive  bodies  that  break  up  the 
light  which  falls  upon  them,  and 
it  is  able  to  know  day  and  night.  An 
examination  of  this  simple  organ  leads 
one  to  think  the  scientist  not  far  wrong 
who  claimed  that  the  eye  is  a  develop- 
ment from  what  was  was  once  merely 
a  particular  sore  spot  that  was  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  light.  The  protophyte, 
Eiiglena  varidis^  has  what  seems  to  be 
the  least  complicated  of  all  sense 
organs  in  the  transparent  spot  in  the 
front  of  its  body. 

We  know  that  rays  of  light  have 
power  to  alter  the  color  of  certain 
substances.  The  retina  of  the  eye  is 
changed  in  color  by  exposure  to  con- 
tinued rays  of  light.  Frogs  in  whose 
eyes  the    color    of    the     retina     has 


apparently  been  all  changed  by  sun- 
shine are  still  able  to  take  a  fly  accu- 
rately and  to  recognize   certain  colors 

Whether  the  changes  produced  by 
light  upon  the  retina  are  all  chemical 
or  all  physical  or  partly  both  remains 
open  to  discussion. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  per- 
formed by  Professor  Tyndall  provin.^ 
that  heat  rays  do  not  affect  the  eye 
optically.  He  was  operating  along 
the  line  of  testing  the  power  of  the 
eye  to  transmit  to  the  sensorium  the 
presence  of  certain  forms  of  radiant 
energy.  It  is  well  known  that  certain 
waves  are  unnoticed  by  the  eye  but 
are  registered  distinctly  by  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  and  he  first  showed 
beyond  doubt  that  heat  waves  as  such 
have  no  effect  upon  the  retina.  By 
separating  the  light  and  heat  rays  from 
an  electric  lantern  and  focusing  the 
latter,  he  brought  their  combined 
energy  to  play  where  his  own  eye 
could  be  placed  directly  in  contact 
with  them,  first  protecting  the  exterior 
of  his  eye  from  the  heat  rays.  There 
was  no  sensation  whatever  as  a  result, 
but  when,  directly  afterward,  he 
placed  a  sheet  of  platinum  at  the 
convergence  of  the  dark  rays  it  quickly 
became  red  hot  with  the  energy  whicli 
his  eye  was  unable  to  recognize. 

The  eye  is  a  camera  obscura  with  a 
very  imperfect  lens  and  a  receiving 
plate  irregularly  sensitized;  but  it  has 
marvelous    powers   of    quick    adjust 
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ment.  The  habits  of  the  animal 
determine  the  character  of  the  eye. 
Birds  of  rapid  flight  and  those  which 
scan  the  earth  minutely  from  lofty 
courses  are  able  to  adjust  their  vision 
quickly  to  long  and  short  range.  The 
eye  of  the  Owl  is  subject  to  his  will  as 
he  swings  noiselessly  down  upon  the 
Mouse  in  the  grass.  The  nearer  the 
object  the  more  the  eye  is  protruded 
and  the  deeper  its  form  from  front 
to   rear. 

The  human  eye  adjusts  its  power 
well  for  small  objects  within  a  few 
inches  and  readily  reaches  out  for  those 
several  miles  away.  A  curious  feature 
is  that  we  are  able  to  adjust  the  eye 
for  something  at  long  range  in  less 
time  than  for  something  close  at  hand. 
If  we  are  reading  and  someone  calls 
our  attention  to  an  object  on  the 
distant  hillside,  the  eye  adjusts  itself 
to  the  distance  in  less  than  a  second, 
but  when  we  return  our  vision  to  the 
printed  page  several  seconds  are 
consumed  in  the  re-adjustment. 

The  Condor  of  the  Andes  has  great 
powers  of  sight.  He  wheels  in  beauti- 
ful curves  high  in  the  air  scrutinizing^ 
the  ground  most  carefully  and  all  the 
time  apparently  keeping  track  of  all 
the  other  Condors  within  a  range  of 
several  miles.  No  sooner  does  one  of 
his  kind  descend  to  the  earth  than  those 
near  him  shoot  for  the  same  spot  hop- 
ing the  find  may  be  large  enough  for  a 
dinner  party.  Others  soaring  at  greater 
distances  note  their  departure  and  fol- 
low in  great  numbers  so  that  when  the 
carcass  discovered  by  one  Condor 
proves  to  be  a  large  one,  hundreds  of 
these  huge  birds  congregate  to  enjoy 
the  feast.  The  Condor's  eyes  have 
been  well  compared  to  opera  glasses, 
their  extension  and  contraction  are 
so  great. 

The  Eagle  soars  towards  the  sun 
with  fixed  gaze  and  apparent  fullness 
of  enjoyment.  This  would  ruin  his 
sight  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he 
and  all  other  birds  are  provided  with 


an  extra  inner  eyelid  called  the  nicti- 
tating membrane  which  may  be  drawn 
at  will  over  the  eye  to  protect  it  from 
too  strong  a  light.  Cuvier  made  the 
discovery  that  the  eye  of  the  Eagle, 
which  had  up  to  his  time  been  supposed 
of  peculiarly  great  strength  to  enable 
it  to  feast  upon  the  sun's  rays,  is  closed 
during  its  great  flights  just  as  the  eye 
of  the  barnyard  fowl  is  occasionally 
rested  by  the  use  of  this  delicate  semi- 
transparent  membrane.  Several  of 
the  mammals,  among  them  being  the 
horse,  are  equipped  with  such  an  inner 
eyelid. 

One  of  my  most  striking  experi- 
ences on  the  ocean  was  had  when  I 
pulled  in  my  first  Flounder  and  found 
both  of  his  eyes  on  the  same  side  of 
his  head.  All  Flat-fish  are  similarly 
equipped.  On  the  side  which  glides 
over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  Hali- 
but, Turbot,  Plaice,  and  Sole  are 
almost  white,  the  upper  side  being 
dark  enough  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  ground.  On  the  upper 
side  are  the  two  eyes,  while  the  lower 
side  is  blind. 

When  first  born  the  fish  swims  up- 
right with  a  slight  tendency  to  favor 
one  side  ;  its  eyes  are  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  head,  as  in  most  vertebrates 
and  the  head  itself  is  regular.  With 
age  and  experience  in  exploring  the 
bottom  on  one  side,  the  under  eye 
refuses  to  remain  away  from  the  light 
and  gradually  turns  upward,  bringing 
with  it  the  bones  of  the  skull  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  adult  Flatfish 
becomes  the  apparently  deformed 
creature  that  appears  in  our  markets 
as  a  regular  product  of  the  deep. 

The  eyeless  inhabitant  of  the 
streams  in  Mammoth  Cave  presents  a 
curious  instance  of  the  total  loss  of  a 
sense  which  remains  unused.  These 
little  fishes  are  not  only  without  sight 
but  are  also  almost  destitute  of  color 
and  markings,  the  general  appearance 
being  much  like  that  of  a  fish  with 
the  skin   taken  off  for  the  frying  pan. 
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The  eyes  of  fishes  generally  are  so 
nearly  round  that  they  may  be  used 
with  good  effect  as  simple  microscopes 
and  have  considerable  magnifying 
power.  Being  continually  washed 
with  the  element  in  which  they  move, 
th?y  have  no  need  for  winking  and 
the  lachrymal  duct  which  supplies 
tears  to  the  eves  of  most  of  the  animal 
kingdom  is  entirely  wanting.  Whales 
have  no  tear  glands  in  their  eyes,  and 
the  whole  order  of  Cetacea  are  tearless. 

Among  domestic  animals  there  is 
considerable  variety  of  structure  in  the 
eye.  The  pupil  is  usually  round,  but 
in  the  small  Cats  it  is  long  vertically, 
and  in  the  Sheep,  in  fact,  in  all  the 
cud  chewers  and  many  other  grass 
eaters,  the  pupil  is  long  hori- 
zontally. 


Insects  present  a  wonderful  array  of 
eyes.  These  are  not  movable,  but 
the  evident  purpose  is  that  there  shall 
be  an  eye  in  readiness  in  whatever 
direction  the  insect  may  have  business. 
The  common  Ant  has  fifty  six-cornered 
jewels  set  advantageously  in  his  little 
head  and  so  arranged  as  to  take  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  industrious  little  creature.  As 
the  Ant  does  not  move  about  with  great 
rapidity  he  is  less  in  need  of  many 
eyes  than  the  House-fly  which  calls 
into  play  four  thousand  brilliant  facets, 
while  the  Butterfly  is  supplied  with 
about  seventeen  thousand.  The  most 
remarkable  of  all  is  the  blundering 
Beetle  which  bangs  his  head  against 
the  wall  with  twenty-five  thousand 
eyes  wide  open. 


THE    HUNTED    SQUIRREL. 


^ 


HEN  as  a  nimble  Squirrel  from  the  wood 

Ranging  the  hedges  for  his  filbert  food 

Sits  pertly  on  a  bough,  his  brown  nuts  cracking 

And  from  the  shell  the  sweet  white  kernel  taking  ; 

Till  with  their  crooks  and  bags  a  sort  of  boys 

To  share  with  him  come  with  so  great  a  noise 

That  he  is  forced  to  leave  a  nut  nigh  broke, 

And  for  his  life  leap  to  a  neighbor  oak. 

Thence  to  a  beech,  thence  to  a  row  of  ashes  ; 

Whilst  through  the  quagmires  and  red  water  plashes 

The  boys  run  dabbing  through  thick  and  thin. 

One  tears  his  hose,  another  breaks  his  shin  ; 

This,  torn  and  tattered,  hath  with  much  ado 

Got  by  the  briars  ;  and  that  hath  lost  his  shoe  ; 

This  drops  his  band  ;  that  headlong  falls  for  haste  ; 

Another  cries  behind  for  being  last ; 

With  sticks  and  stones  and  many  a  sounding  holloa 

The  little  fool  with  no  small  sport  they  follow. 

Whilst  he  from  tree  to  tree,  from  spray  to  spray 

Gets  to  the  woods  and  hides  him  in  his  dray. 

—William  Browne, 

Old  English  Poei 
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SUMMARY. 


Page  86. 
AMERICAN      HERRING      GULL— Larus 

argetitatus  smithsonianus. 

Range — North  America  generally.  Breeds 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  northward. 

Nest — On  the  ground,  on  merely  a  shallow 
depression  with  a  slight  lining  ;  occasionally  in 
trees,  sixty  or  seventy-five  feet  from  the  ground 

Eggs— Three,  varying  from  bluish  white  to 
deep  yellowish  brown,  irregularly  spotted  and 
blotched  with  brown  of  diflferent  shades. 


Page  90. 

AMERICAN    RACCOON— P^oo/o« 
Other  name :  Coon. 

Range — North  America. 


lotor. 


Page  94. 
PIGMY  ANTELOPE.— ^«/z7c)/><?  pigmesa. 
Range — South  Africa. 


Page  98. 

RED  -  SHOULDERED  HAWK.  —  Buteo 
lineatus. 

Range — Eastern  North  America,  north  to 
Nova  Scotia,  west  to  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Plains. 

Nest — In  the  branches  of  lofty  oaks,  pines, 
and  sycamores.  In  mountainous  regions  the 
nest  is  often  placed  on  the  narrow  ledges  of 
cliffs. 


Eggs — Three  or  four ;  bluish,  yellowish 
white,  or  brownish,  spotted,  blotched,  and 
dotted  irregularly  with  many  shades  of  reddish 
brown. 


Page  107. 

AMERICAN     GRAY     YOY^  —  Vulpes    vir- 
ginianus. 

Range — Throughout  the  United  States. 


Page  III. 
AMERICAN  GRAY  SQUIRREL.— .Sawrw^ 

carolinensis. 

Range — United  States  generally. 


Page  115. 

PECTORAL  SANDPIPER.— 7>z«^a  macu- 
lata. 

Range — North,  Central,  and  South  America, 
breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Europe. 

NESTS — In  tufts  of  grass. 

Eggs — Four,  of  a  drab  ground  color,  with  a 
greenish  shade  in  some  cases,  and  are  spotted 
and  blotched  with  umber  brown,  varying  in 
distribution  on  different  specimens,  as  is  usual 
among  waders'  eggs. 
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Birds  and  flii  Nature 

In  future  issues  of  BIRDS  AND 
ALL  NATURE,  the  publishers  will 
eliminate  all  advertisements  which 
will  not  bear  the  closet  scrutiny  ;  and 
we  invite  all  persons  who  do  not 
receive  entire  satisfaction  from  adver- 
tisements appearing  in  our  magazine 
to  write  us  frankly,  that  we  may  cor- 
rect matters  promptly.  No  imposi- 
tions on  the  public  will  be  allowed  to 
appear  in  BIRDS  after  they  are 
discovered. 


EVER   GO  TO    MEETING 

and  feel   embarrassed,  or   "out  of  place,"  because  you 
couldn't  say  what  you  wanted  to  say,  because  you  didn't 

know  how  to  make  the  mo- 
tions you  wanted  to  make, 
because  the  other  side  made 
things  go  the  way  you  didn't 
want  them  to  go?  You  ought 
to  study  up  on  "  rules  of  or- 
der." You  certainly  require  a 
knowledge  of  parlinmentary 
law.  no  matter  what  your 
position  in  life.  Even  though 
you  are  not  a  member  of  any 
organization,  you  may  have 
occasion  to  want  to  know,  if 
you  don't  know,  for  instance; 
How  to  Organize  a  Society, 
How  to   Effect   a    Double  Or- 

fanization.  How  to  Elect  Of- 
cers,  and  the  Duties  of  the 
Various  Officers,  How  to  make 
out  a  Treasurer's  Report  How 
to  Introduce  Business,  How  to 
Make  Proper  Motions — Sub- 
sidary  Motions,  Incidental 
Motions,  Privileged  Motions, 
etc. — How  to  Renew  a  Motion. 
"What  it  means  to  postpone  a 
Question  to  a  Certain  Day,  or  to  Postpone  Indefinitely, 
or  to  Lay  on  the  Table,  or  to  Commit,  what  it  means  to 
Suspend  the  Rules,  How  to  Reconsider  a  Proposition, 
How  to  Make  Nominations,  What  to  do  when  You  are 
appointed  on  a  Committee,  or  when  you  are  asked  to 
preside.  How  to  Draw  up  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
etc.,  etc.  You  will  find  all  this,  and  much  more  in 
Lyon's  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law. 
This  book  is  doubtless  as  complete  as  any  volume  of 
the  kind  ever  issued.  At  the  same  time  it  is  more  con- 
veniently arranged. 

All  matter  on  any  subject  is  found  in  one  chapter 
and  not  scattered  throughout  the  book.  Part  of  the 
book  is  given  up  to  illustrations  of  how  the  subject  may 
be  taught  in  classes,  making  it  a  valuable  text  book  for 
schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  a  practical  guide  for 
officers  and  members  of  deliberative  assemblies.  It's 
plain  and  simple.  It  is  in  every  respect  up  to  date. 
Cousists  of  112  well-printed  pages,  and  is  handsomely 
and  substantially  bound.     The  price  is  but  50  cents. 


«    THE 

OODRICH  LINE 
.  STEAMERS 


TO    ALL  THE 

Principal  Ports 

AND 

Summer  Resorts 

On  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay. 

Low  Excursion   Rates.       For   full   information  address 

R.  C.  DAVIS,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Foot  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAr70. 

Mental  Power 

It  will  benefit  you  to  study  the  new  psychology, 
hypnotism,  :nesnierism,  personal  magnetism  ttc.  It 
assures  success  in  business  and  social  life.  It  guarantees 
success  on  scientific  principles. 

Send  for  synopsis  of  study  and  list   of  valuable  books. 

H.  W.  HUNT, 
201  La  Salle  Ave.,  CHICAOO. 

WANTED — To  hear  of  a  good  location  for  a  pho- 
tographer in  a  town  of  from  3  to  10  thousand 
population  in  the  southwest;  prefer  a  country  where 
some  shooting  and  fishing  could  be  had. 

Address,  A.  B.  C, 
Care  Nature  Study  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 


^  Martin  G.Good 
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I  Have  You  Read 
I  These  Books? 


They  are  devoted  to  the  wonderful  sights  and 
scenes,  and  special  resorts  of  tourists  and  health- 
seekers,  in  the  GREAT  WEST. 

Though  published  by  a  Railway  Company, 

The  Santa  F6  Route, 

they  are  literary  and  artistic  productions,  de- 
signed to  create  among  travelers  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  attractions  of  our  own 
country. 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
postage,  as  indicated  : 

"A  Colorado  Summer,"  50  pp.,  80  illustrations. 

3  cents. 
"The  MoKi  Snake  Dance,"  56  pp.,  64  illustra- 
tions.    3  cents. 
"Grand   Canon    of    the   Colorado    River," 

32  pp  ,  15  illustrations.     2  cents. 
"Health   Resorts  ok  New  Mexico,"  80  pp  , 

31  illustrations.     2  cents. 
"Health    Resorts    of    Arizona,"    72  pp.,    is 

illustrations.     2  cents. 
"Las  Vegas   Hot  Springs  and   Vicinity,"  4S 

pp.,  39  illustrations.     2  cents. 
"To  California  AND  Back,"  176  pp.,   176  illus 

trations.    5  cents. 

C.  A.  HIGGINS, 

A.  G.  P.  A.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
1308  Great  Northern  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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Please  meotioQ  "BIRDS"  whun  you  write  lo  advertisers. 


mbat  two  Ornitbolodists  and 
Jlutbors  of  Bira  Literature 

Say  of  our 

Cbam  of 

north  American  Birds. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  CHART  mentioned  in 

your  letter,  and  it  is  indeed  beautiful.     Every 

bird  lover  should  render  you  the  gratitude  of 

his  heart  that  your  Company  has  done  such 

wonderful   things  in   this   line.      I   wish   that 

every  school    in  the  land  might  have  a  copy. 

Very  sincerelv  yours, 

JAMES   NEWTON    BASKETT, 

Mexico,  Mo. 


I  find  it  impossible  to  express  to  you  the 
great  pleasure  your  CHARTS  OF  NORTH 
AMERICAN  BIRDS  give  me.  They  are 
superb.  They  will  be  certain  to  find  a  ready 
sale,  and  will  be  no  less  certain  to  smooth  the 
path  of  every  beginner.  The  daring  of  your 
enterprise  since  its  inception  has  been  a 
continual  marvel  to  me.  The  world  already 
blesses  you  for  this  undertaking,  for  you  are 
helping  to  make  it  better. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Nature  Study  Pub.  Co.  LYNDS  JONES, 

521  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.      Oberlin,  Ohio. 


♦  » 


•*  How  Business  is  Done. 

That's  the  name  of  a  book  that  should  be  wortt 
its  weight  in  gold  to  any  one  not  thoroughly  fami- 
liar with  what  it  teaches.    Every  young  person 

about  to  enter  a 
business  oflice, 
and  many  per- 
sons already  in 
business,  will 
{find  in  it  infor- 
fmation  that  no 
business  man 
who  would  be- 
come reallysuc- 
cessful  could  do 
without.  It  tells 
about  "little  things."  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  of 
vital  importance.  There  is  nothing  theoretical 
about  the  book.  It  is  thoroughly  practical  from 
beginning  to  end.    It  tells,  for  example : 

What  to  Do  and  What  Not  to  Do  in  Writing 
Checks,  as  well  as  How  to  Stop  Payment  on  a 
Check  and  How  to  Get  a  Check  Certified.  It  ex- 
plains How  to  Keep  a  Bank  Account,  How  to  Buy 
a  Bank  Draft,What  Forms  of  Endorsement  to  use. 
It  tells  things  about  Contracts  and  Receipts  that 
every  one  should  know,  tells  about  Guaranteeing 
Others'  Paper,  about  Collateral  Notes  and  Judg- 
ment Notes,  about  different  ways  of  Remitting 
Money,  How  to  Draw  Through  a  Certain  Bank, 
what  "Kiting"  is,  the  difference  between  National 
Banks  and  Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Companies, 
about  the  Care  of  Trust  Funds,  What  Money  is 
"  Legal  Tender."  How  to  Detect  Counterfeit  Coins 
and  Counterfeit  Bills,  How  to  be  Accurate  in 
Counting  Coin  and  Currency.  It  tells  about  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  Exchange,  about  Clearing 
House  Practices,  about  Worthless  Checks,  about 
Currency  Certificates  and  Clearing  House  Certifi- 
cates, about  the  Working  of  Building  and  Loan 
Associations,  about  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travel- 
er's Checks  and  Express  and  Postal  Money  Orders, 
Cost  of  Shipping  by  Express  and  by  Freight,  How 
to  Ship  C.  O.  D.  by  Freight.  It  explains  a  system- 
atic way  of  Keeping  Track  of  Correspondence, 
Orders,  etc.;  tells  about  Commercial  Agencies, 
about  the  Organization  and  Voting  and  Stock  of 
Corporations,  about  Stock  Exchange  and  Board  of 
Trade  Practices,  etc.,  etc.  The  volume  is  illustra- 
ted with  numerous  engravings  of  business  formSi 
etc.    Price  of  book,  best  cloth-bound,  $1.00. 


Holland  and 
Chicago  Line 

Operating  Steamers  between 

Chicago,  Ottawa  Beach,  Macatawa 
Park  and  Jenison  Park. 

(Line  for  the  most  popular  trio  of  summer  resorts  on 
Lake  Michigan)  and  between 

CHICAGO,     HOLLAND,     GRAND 
RAPIDS,   ALLEGAN 

and  other  Michigan  Points. 


Leave  Chicago  Daily  except  Friday  and 

Saturday         ....        7:00  P.  M. 

Leave  Chicago  Friday  ,  4:00  P.  M. 

Saturday,  9:00  A.  M.  &  4:00  P.  M. 


$2.25 

Round  Trip 

$3.50 

$3.15 
Kound    Trip 

$5.00 

Special  rates  for  parties  of  ten  or  more  quoted  on 
application. 

OFFICE  AND  DOCK,  1  STATE  ST. 

Telephone  Main  4648. 

CHAS.  B.  HOPPER,  Gen.  Frt.  and  Pass.  Agt. 


Chicago  to  Holland. 
Macatawa  Park, 
Ottawa  Beach, 
Jenison  Park, 

Chicago  to 

Grand  Rapids, 
Allegan, 


CHAS.   K.  REED, 

SCIENTIFIC  TAXIDERMIST 

and.dealer  in  all 

Naturalists  Supplies, 

Mounted  Specimens  of 

.BIRDS,  ANIMALS, 
FISH  and  REPTILES, 

Minerals,  Shells,  Bird  Skins 
and  Eggs. 

Twenty-five  good  cabinet  specimens  of  Ores 
and  Metallic  Minerals,  $2.00  prepaid.  Twenty- 
five  cabinet  specimens  color  series,  (very  showy) 
$2.00  prepaid.  "Our  Pet"  collection  of  52  nice 
specimens  sent  prepaid  for  8125.  "Starter]' 
mineral  collection  of  twenty  small  showy  speci- 
mens for  25  cents  prepaid.  Mineral  ink  well  and 
combination  paper  cutter,  pen  holder  and  .seal, 
finely  carved,  sent  prepaid  for  $1.  Showy  shells 
we  put  up  in  large  or  small  collections  as  wanted. 
A  barrel  of  our  best  assorted  shells  $25  by  freight. 
Fifty  of  our  largest  and  most  showy  shells  for 
f20.  Fifty  of  same  only  smaller  for  |io  00.  For 
$2  00  we  will  send  prepaid  a  nice  collection  that 
will  list  at  over  $3.00.  If  you  wish  anything  in 
Natural  History  line,  drop  us  a  line  for  price  be- 
fore ordering  elsewhere. 


75  Thomas  St.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Send  four  cent  stamps  for  catalogue. 


Please  mention  "BIRDS      »Ui.u  >ou  Bruu  10  aUveriisers. 


A  series  of  ten  bright  articles  on  interesting 
nature  topics  will  be  furnished  Birds  and  all 
Nature  by  the  well  known  educationr  1  writer, 
W.  E.  Watt,  during  the  present  year.  His 
articles  in  the  July  and  August  numbers  have 
received  so  many  commendations  from  our 
friends  that  we  have  been  encouraged  to  arrange 
with  Mr.  Watt  for  the  series. 


Cbe  Omaba  Exposition. 

When  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  ceased  to 
exist,  it  was  supposed  th:it  we  should  ne'er 
look  upon  its  like  again.  However,  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha  has  effectively 
reproduced  in  similarity  all  of  the  buildings 
which  made  the  White  City  so  attractive  in  1893. 

It  does  not  now  take  weeks  to  wander  through 
grounds  and  structures  and  then  be  compelled 
to  go  away  with  a  jumble  of  ideas,  for  the 
Omaha  Exposition  people  have  profited  by  past 
experience,  and  have  so  improved  the  arrange- 
ment of  exhibits  that  no  more  than  two  or  three 
days  of  time  need  be  consumed  in  admiration 
and  inspection  of  the  mar\'elous  resources  of  the 
West,  collected  together  in  the  chief  city  of 
Nebraska. 

Even  the  new  Midway,  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  far-famed  Street  of  all  nations  of  1893,  with 
many  improvements  upon  the  original. 

The  electric  lighting  of  the  buildings,  grounds 
and  lagoon  at  night  makes  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ing beauty,  alone  worth  traveling  a  thousand 
miles  to  see. 

The  means  of  communication  between  the 
city  and  the  grounds  are  ample,  and  the  distance 
to  be  traversed  is  short. 

The  ways  of  reaching  Omaha  are  innumerable, 
but  chief  among  them  is  the  direct  Chicago  and 
Omaha  short  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,  with  its  electric-lighted, 
vestibuled  trains,  leaving  Chicago  every  night 
at  6:15  p.  m.,  and  arriving  Omaha  at  8:20  the 
next  morning.     Dining  car  service  en  route 

Exciirsion  tickets  are  on  sale  at  every  coupon 
ticket  office  in  the  United  States  over  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  through 
northern  Illinois  and  central  Iowa,  as  well  as  at 
95  Adams  St.,  and  at  the  Union  Passenger 
Station,  Canal  and  Adams  Sts.,  Chicago. 


SEASON    OPENS    JUNE    22. 


Take  the  Whaleback  S.  S. 


GtirlstODHer  GoluniDus, 

THE  LARGEST,  FASTEST  EXCURSION  STEAMER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


TO  AND    FROM   CHICAGO. 

LEAVES  CHICAC-.O  week  days     .... 

Leaves  Chicago  Sundays 

Extra  Trip  Saturday 

LEAVKS  MILWAUKEE  week  days     .     . 

Leaves  Milwaukee  .Sundays 

Leaves  Milwaukee  Sundays 


9:30  A.  M. 
10:00  A.  M. 
10:00  P.  M. 

4:00  P.  M. 

5:00  P.  M. 

3:00  A.  M. 


FARE   FROM   CHICAGO. 

Round  trip,  returning  same  day $1.00 

Round  trip,  unlimited 1.50 

One  way i.oo 

Saturday  Night  trip,  unlimited       1.50 

FARE   FROM    MILWAUKEE. 

One  way $1.00 

Round  Trip,  unlimited 1.30 

BICYCLES  FREE.        HUSIC.   CAFE. 

CHILDREN  6  TO  12.  HALF  FARE. 
Docks  Chicago    -        -     Rush  Street  Bridge 
Docks  Milwaukee  -        -  Foot  Detroit  Street 

Special  Rates  to  Societies. 

For  other  information,  apply  to 

Q.  5.  WHITSLAR,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

189  La  5alle  Street,  CHICAGO. 


CLASSIFY    KNOWLEDGE      OF      BIRDS,     INSECTS. 
PLANTS,  ETC.,  in  the  Library  Filing  Cabinet. 


This  Desk  Combination    Cabinet,  No.  300. 

Contains  200  6xJ^xii  inch  files  and  is  4  feet  6  inches 
high.  2  feet  6  inches  wide.     Send  for  Circulars,  etc. 

Bishop  J.  H.Vincent.  "  To  read  to  a  definite  purpose 
and  classify  what  you  read  by  this  system,  is  of  untold 
value." 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE, 

Wabash  Ave.  and  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Pliase  mention     'BIRDS      when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


"f'REMIUMS 


For  Boys  and  Girls^  Men  and  Women* 

Any  one  can  secure  subscriptions  to  "Birds  and  Ai^i,  Nature."  Your  friends  will  thank  you 
for  showing  them  this  beaiitiful  work.  We  are  in  a  position  to  buy  nearly  anything  one  desires  at 
the  lowest  wholesale  rate,  and  as  our  aim  is  to  increase  our  subscription  list,  we  give  you  a 
benefit  which  cannot  be  derived  from  any  other  source. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  GO  THROUGH  COLLEGE? 
DO  YOU  WANT  TO  STUDY  MUSIC? 
DO  YOU  WANT  A  BUSINESS  EDUCATION? 
DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BECOME  A  DOCTOR,  LAWYER,  OR  DENTIST? 

If  you  do,  write  us  for  particulars  concerning  our  special  offer. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  publications,  especially  fine,  to  be  read  in  connection  with  our  new 
magazine,  and  shall  be  glad  to  supply  them  at  the  price  indicated,  or  as  premiums  for  subscriptions 
for  "Birds  and  all  Nature." 


"Birds  Through  an  Opera  Glass"  75  cents,  or 
2  subscriptions. 

"Bird  Ways"  60  cents  or  2  subscriptions. 

"In  Nesting  Time"  $1  25  or  3  subscriptions. 

"A  Bird  Lover  of  the  West"  I1.25,  or  3  sub- 
scriptions. 

"Upon  the  Tree  Tops"  I1.25,  or  3  subscriptions. 

"Wake  Robin"  |i.oo  or  3  subscriptions. 

"Birds  in  the  Bush"  $1.25  or  3  subscriptions. 


"A-Birding  on  a  Bronco  "|i.  25,or  3  subscriptions. 

"Land  Birds  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England" 
I3.50,  or  8  subscriptions. 

"Birds  and  Poets"  I1.25,  or  3  subscriptions. 

"Bird  Craft"  fo.oo,  or  7  subscriptions. 

"The  Story  of  the  Birds"  65  cents,  or  2  sub- 
scriptions. 

"Hand  Book  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  Amer- 
ica" $3.00,  or  7  subscriptions. 


Look  carefully  through  this  List,  select  the  article  desired,  then  go  to  work  and  earn  it. 


One  of  the  best  bicycles  made,  1898  model, 
value  $75.00,  for  65  subscriptions. 

The  Odorless  Standard  Cycle  Lamp,  best  on 
the  market.     Price  $3.00,  for  5  subscriptions. 

The  Quad  or  Vive  Camera.  Price  I5.00,  for 
9  subscriptions. 

The  Premo  D.  Camera,  size  4x5.  Price  |io.oo, 
for  18  subscriptions. 

Globe  Air  Rifle,  new  design  barrel  made  of 
solid  brass.  Price  $1.25.  Given  for  2  subscrip- 
tions. 


Perfection  Double  Barrel  Shot- Gun,  weight 
7)^  to  9^  lbs.,  ]o  or  12  guage,  a  beauty.  Price 
$16.00,  for  20  subscriptions. 

Rugley  Foot  Ball,  No.  5,  regulation  size.  Price 
I2.50  for  4  subscriptions. 

Leather  Music  Roll,  genuine  grain  leather. 
Price  |i.oo  or  2  subscriptions. 

Magazines  as  Premiums.  One  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Munsey's,  McClure's,  or  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  for  3  subscriptions  to  Birds  and  All 
Nature. 


Send  in  the  subscriptions  as  soon  as  they  are  secured.  Advise  us  as  to  the  Premium  desired; 
proper  credit  will  then  be  given,  and  as  soon  as  you  have  secured  enough  subscriptions  to  pay  for 
the  Premium,  the  same  will  be  forwarded  immediately. 


Address  Subscription  Department, 


Nature  Study  Publishing  Co*^ 

521  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


EVERY  TEACHER  IN  AMERICA  SHOULD  INSIST  THAT  HIS  SCHOOL 
BE  SUPPLIED    IMMEDIATELY  WITH  ONE  OF  THESE  CHARTS. 


(iXS'h 


Charts  of  the  .  .  . 

North  American  Birds. 


o 


Without  Doubt  the  Best  Chart  ever  presented  to   the  Public. 
Entirely  Different  from  anything  in  the  Maricet. 


Teachers  have  tried  every  device  possible  during  the  last  year  to  mount  their  Bird 
Plates  in  a  manner  convenient  for  use.     We  have  now  done  this  for  them.     One  hundred 
and  forty-five  bird  plates  and  three  plates  of  eggs,  including  fifty-four  different  species,    ^^ 
are  put  up  on  eighteen   sheets  of  heavily  coated  Manila  paper,  linen  enforced,  with 
covers,  24  x  32  inches,  and  tripod  holder. 

The  groupings  are  original  and  adapted  for  class  work.     Each  bird  is  grouped 
according  to  place  where  usually  found,  or  to  some  peculiar  characteristic. 

They   are   as  follows: 


^ 


m 


Plate  I,  Birds  of  Prey. 

2,  Birds  of  the  Tropics. 

3,  Birds  of  the  Woods. 

4,  Game  Birds. 

5,  Field  Birds. 

6,  Meadow  Birds. 

7,  Wading  Birds. 

8,  IVIarsh  and  Shorb  Birds. 
9  and  10,  Swimming  Birds. 


Plate 


<( 


11,  Birds  of  Peculiar  Beauty. 

12,  Birds  of  Peculiar  Habits  or  Song. 

13,  Song  Birds. 

14,  Warblers. 

15,  Finches. 

16,  Familiar  Birds. 

17,  Tiny  Birds. 

18,  Miscellaneous,    including   three 

Groups  of  Eggs. 


There  are  from  six  to  ten  subjects  on  each  plate,  arranged  in  artistic  manner.  On 
the  third  cover-page  is  presented  a  complete  outline,  giving  each  bird  in  alphabetical 
order,  its  common  and  scientific  names,  and  its  number  according  to  the  check  list  of 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 

For  further  information  write  for  circular. 

FIrst-Class  Men  Wanted  to  introduce  these  Charts. 

References  must  be  first-class. 

The  only  agency  offered  where  there  is  no  competition.  Our  Charts  are  the  first 
and  only  thing  of  the  kind. 

Teachers  can  make  money  during  vacation  handling  these  Charts. 

Nature  Study  Publishing  Co., 


CHART  DEPT. 


521  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
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NO    HOME    WITH    CHILDREN    CAN    AFFORD    TO     BE    WITHOUT 

THESE  CHARTS. 


MANY 


ARE    TAKING 
NOT 


ADVANTAGE    OF   THIS    OFFER-YOU    WILL 
REGRET    IT    IF    YOU     DO. 
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Im  Pictures  of  Real  Ualue. 


t^r^  ffi^  f^^ 


(WLadstone. 


\Px 


A  Grand  Picture  of 
THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN, 


Produced  by  the  same  process  as  BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  realm  of  color  printing  there  has  never 
been  anything  equal  to  our  process,  and  never  has  there  been  a  picture  published 
producing  at  once  so  pleasing  and  perfect  an  effect  as  the  portrait  of  the  great 
statesman,  W.  E.  Gladstone.  It  has  all  the  best  effects  of  a  high-class  Oil  Painting, 
and  is  pronounced  by  those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  the  best  portrait  ever 
published. 

JIRTH  of  the 
AMERICAN  FLAG. 

A  wonderful  theme,  portrayed  in  colors  !  The  Widow  Ross  holds  before  the 
committee,  composed  of  George  Washington,  Robert  Morris,  and  Colonel  Ross,  our 
first  national  emblem.  The  expression  of  approval  is  evident  on  Washington's  face. 
The  reflection  of  the  bars  on  the  old  polished  floor,  the  clock  on  the  wall,  the 
candle-stick  on  the  mantel,  the  spinning  wheel  in  the  corner,  and  the  children's 
beaming  faces  all  help  to  make  up  a  most  thrilling  patriotic  scene. 

The  regular  price  of  these  pictures  is  50  cents  each,  and  to  all  subscribers  of 
BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE  sending  us  25  cents  we  will  mail  one  of  these  pictures 
securely  packed.  Or,  if  any  of  our  subscribers  will  send  us  one  new  annual  subscription, 
we  will  send  to  him  either  one  of  these  pictures,  and  for  two  annual  subscriptions  we 
will  send  both. 

Nature  Study  Publishing  Company^ 

Lodington  Building;,  52 J  Wabash  Ave.. 

CHICAGO,  ILLir 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  PUBLICATION. 


PRICE.  T]ie  subscription  price  is  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  }-ear,  payable  in 
advance.     Sintile  copy  fifteen  cents. 

POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  pub- 
lishers for  all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  countries 
in  the  Postal  Union,  add  36  cents  for  posta^'e. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a 
chani^e  of  address  is  ordered,  Ijoth  the  ne\s-  and 
the  old  address  must  be  given.  Postmasters  are 
not  allowed  to  forward  second  class  matter  until 
postage  is  sent  to  prepay  charges.  It  costs 
two  cents  per  copy  to  forward  this  magazine. 
Subscribers  who  do  not  observe  this  rule  should 
not  ask  us  to  send  duplicate  copies. 

DISCONTINUANCES.  If  a  subscriber 
wishes  his  magazine  discontinued  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  subscription,  notice  to  that  effect 
should  be  sent,  otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a 
continuance  of  the  subscription  is  desired. 


HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should 
be  sent  b}^  check,  draft,  express  order,  or 
money  order,  payable  to  order  of  Nature  Study 
Publishing  Company.  Cash  should  l^e  sent  in 
registered  letter. 

RECEIPTS.  Remittances  are  imniedi- 
atelv  acknowledged  by  postal  card,  indicating 
date  to  which  subscription  is  paid. 

EXTRA      PICTURES.       Orders    are    no 

longer  taken  for  sets  of  the  extra  pictures  to  be 
sent  monthly. 

BOUND    VOLUMES.    Vols.    I,    11,^111, 

cloth,  each,  l^i  25  ;  same,  half  morocco,  II1.75  ; 
same,  full  morocco,  $2.25.  Vols.  I  and  II 
combined,  cloth,  ^2.25;  same,  half  morocco, 
13.00;  same,  full  morocco,  #4.25.  Volumes 
begin   with  January-  and  July. 

CAUTION.  Subscribers  are  warned  not 
to  pay  money  to  Thomas  C.  Howard — Thomas 
Cowley.     He  is  a  fraud. 

ALL    LETTERS    should  be  addressed 


Nature  Study  Publishing  Company^ 

203  Michigan  Avenue, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Notice  to 
Subscribers. 


After  careful  consideration  we  have  decided 
to  discontinue  the  extra  sets  of  pictures.  Sub- 
scribers who  have  paid  in  advance  for  these 
will  be  credited  one  montli  on  their  subscription 
for  every  three  sets  of  pictures  due.  Those 
who  have  not  paid  will  be  charged  4  cents  per 
set  for  those  received,  which  amount  should 
be   sent   with   the  regular   subscription,    I1.50. 


Nature  Study  Publishing  Co. 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


7TIH  desire  to  call  the  attention  to  the  subjects  selected 
SV     for  the   November  number  of  BIRDS  AND  AI^L 
NATURE.     They  are  as  follows  : 

Cbe  Jfmerican  Otter, 
Cbe  American  Porcupine, 
Cbe  Prairie  Sbarp^tailed  6rcu$e, 
Cbe  Golden  Plover, 
Cbe  Caspian  Cern, 
Cbe  flowering  Hlmond,  ««<! 
One  Plate  of  Butterflies. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  make  this  number  one  of  the 
finest  we  have  ever  pulbished.  The  subjects  are  all 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  great  care  is  given  to  repro- 
duce them  in  a  truly  natural  and  artistic  manner.  The 
articles  are  carefully  prepared,  and  "  How  to  Use  a  Color 
Photograph  In  Teaching,"  by  W.  E.  Watt,  should  be 
read  by  every  one  who  has  as  his  daily  task,  whether  in 
school-room  or  home,  the  instruction  of  children. 

Nature  Study  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Our  Library  Catalogue  is 

Your  Gr6at.6Si)  fleiD 

in  your  school  work,  because  it  advertises  so 
many  books  suitable  for  a  school  library,  sup- 
plementary reading,  etc.  We  sell  books  of  all 
pulilishers  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Our  mam- 
moth Illustrated  Book  Catalogue  sent  free  to 
your  address  upon  application. 

A.  FLANAGAN, 

Publisher  and  Bookseller, 
267-269  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO. 


Dockash  Stoves  antt 

Ranges — Best  on  Earth. 

Elfjraul  Sti'fl  Range,  like  cut,  regular 
retail  price,  *45.00;  will  send  it  to 
you  lor  828.00.  Wliy  can  we  do  this? 
Because  we  manufacture  the  goods 
and  sell  direct  from  foundry. Every 
Range  or  Stove  we  sell  is  guaran- 
teed for  ten  years.  We  make 
stoves  of  every  kind. 

DOCKASH  STOVE  CO.  282  Wabash  Av.  Chicago 


Office  of 

Board  of  Education, 

HERBERT  B.  HAYDEN,  SUPT. 

CouNcxi,  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Oct.  8,  1898. 
W.  E.  Watt,  President. 

Dear  Sir — It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  educational  value  of  so  beauti- 
ful a  production  as  the  CHARTS  OF  NORTH 
AMERICAN  BIRDS,  issued  by  the  Nature 
Study  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

We  have  recently  ordered  a  supply  of  these 
Charts  for  the  Schools  of  this  city.  Our 
teachers  are  already  finding  them  a  most 
inspiring  basis  for  Nature  Study  and  Language 
work. 

They  inspire  a  love  for  the  birds  and  through 
this,  a  love  for  all  Nature.  The  children  are 
eager  to  tell  about  the  birds  with  which  they 
are  acquainted  and  are  very  ready  to  look  up 
information  concerning  those  that  are  new  to 
them.  All  this  adds  a  new  spirit  and  zest  to 
the  Language  work  in  those  rooms  in  which 
the  Bird  Charts  have  been  used.  As  a  basis  for 
Information  Lessonsthey  are  also  of  great  value. 

The  color-photography  process  gives  us  the 
most  beautiful  representation  of  our  North 
American  birds  of  which  I  know.  I  consider 
the  set  invaluable.         Cordially  given, 

HERBERT  B.  HAYDEN, 

Supt.  City  Schools. 


Have  You  Read 
These  Books? 


They  are  devoted  to  the  vyonderful  sights  and 
scenes,  and  special  resorts  of  tourists  and  HeaUh- 
seekers,  in  the  GREAT  WEST. 

Though  published  by  a  Railway  Company, 

Tti6  Santa  Fe  Route, 

they  are  literary  and  artistic  productions,  de 
signed  to  create  among  travelers  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  attractions  of  our  own 
country. 

Mailed  free  to  any  addre.ss  on  receipt  of 
postage,  as  indicated  : 

"  The  Moki  .Snake  Dance,"  56  pp.,  64  illustra- 
tions.   3  cents. 

"Grand  Canon   of    the    Colorado   River," 
32  pp.,  15  illustrations     2  cents 

"Health  Resorts  of  New  Mexico,"  80  pp.,  ^ 

31  illustrations      2  cents.  il' 

"Health    Resorts    of    Arizona,"  72  pp.,    iS  ^ 

illustrations.     2  cents.  ^ 

"  Las  Vec;as  Hot   Springs   and  Vicinity,"  48  ^ 

pp.,  illustrations.     2  cents.  |^ 

"To  California  and  Back,"  176  pp  ,  i76illus-  'Mr 

trations.    5  cents.  TJ^ 

C.  A    HIGGINS,  % 

A.  G.  P.  A.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  W 

1308  Great  Northern  Bldg.,  Chicago     v^ 

It 


The    Song    Budget      flusic    Series. 

$1.50  PER  DOZ.,  $10  PER  HUNDRED. 

1.  The  Song  Budget.    Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  76,  15  cts.  Leatherette,  25  cts. 

2.  The  Song  Century.  Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  87,  15  cts.  Leatherette,  25  cts. 

3.  The  Song  Patriot.     Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  80,  15  cts.  Leatherette,  25  cts. 

4.  The  Song  Budget  Music  Series  Combined,  containing  all  three 
of  the  above  in  one  volume,  with  opening  exercises  for  schools  added.  Cloth,  small 
4to,  pp.  260.    50  cts. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Song  Budget  Music  Series,  of  which  nearly  half 
a  million  copies  have  been  sold,  are  these: 
1st.    To  give  a  good  deal  for  the  money. 
2d.    To  give  only  the  best  music. 
3d.    To  give  music  just  as  it  was  written. 
4th.    To  give  only  songs  that  are  strong. 

The  Sentence  Method  of  Teaching  Reading.      By  George  L. 

FARNHAM.     Cloth,  50  cts. 

As  the  word  method  was  a  step  above  the  alphabet  method,  so  the  sentence  method 
is  a  step  beyond  the  word  method.  "The  unit  of  thought  is  the  sentence,"  and  if  the 
child  considers  the  words  as  units  in  learning  to  read,  he  must  unlearn  his  habits  of 
reading  in  order  to  read  naturally.  Mr.  Farnham  shows  how  much  more  easily  child- 
ren will  learn  to  read,  and  how  much  better  they  will  read,  where  this  method  is  em- 
ployed. The  book  is  in  general  use  all  over  the  country;  extensively  used  in  Chicago 
the  past  year. 

OLD    STORIES     RETOLD 

With  59  Original  lllustratrons.    By  PAUL  BlNNER.    Boards,  16mo,  pp.  64.    25  cts. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  children  shall  read  fairy  tales.  The  Gradgrinds 
have  been  silenced,  and  it  is  admitted  that  something  else  besides  "facts"  shall  enter 
into  the  education  of  children.  So  the  question  is  now  how  these  fairy  tales  may  be 
most  attracttvely  presented  to  the  child,  and  surely  never  before  have  they  appeared  in 
more  enticing  dress. 

EDUCATIONAL    GAMES 

Historical  Game,  "Our  Country,"  by  A.  M.  EDWARDS,  for  Home  and 
School.     100  cards,  2%x2}i  inches.    50  cts. 

The  cards  contain  500  questions  and  answers,  and  afford  a  most  interesting  as  well 
as  profitable  game  for  home  and  school. 

Geographical  Game,  "Our  Country,"  by  A.  M.  EDWARDS,  for  Home  and 
School.     100  cards  2^x3^  inches,  50  cents.    Similar  to  Historical  Game. 

THE    GAME    OF    INDUSTRIES 

Is  an  educational  game  consisting  of  100  cards  and  400  questions  and  answers  on 
the  great  industries  of  our  country.    2X^3  inches,  25  cts. 

LITERATURE    GAME 

By  A.  W.  MUMFORD.  500  questions  and  answers  on  English  and  American  Lit- 
erature.    100  cards,  2^x3  inches,  25  cts. 

SPBCIAL,  OBT^nR. 

The  Four  Games  to  One  Address  Prepaid  for  $  1 . 


A.  W.  MUMFORD, 


203  MICHIGAN  AVENUE, 


CHICAGO. 


?     two  Pictures  of  Real  Ualue.  (? 

I*  I    ^^l^-TLLyO  1  VyiNL-«»     THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN.  K 

?^  Produced  by  the  same  process  as  BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE.  i|| 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  realm  of  color  printing  there  has  never  Vf 

^  been  anything  equal  to  our  process,  and  never  has  there  been  a  picture  published  ^ 

\f  producing  at  once  so   pleasing  and   perfect  an  effect   as   the   portr  lit  of   the  great  / 

^  statesman,  W.   E.   Gladstone.     It  has  all  the  best  eflfects  of  a  high-class  Oil  Painting,  ^ 

/  and  is  pronounced  by  those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  the  best  portrait  ever  \f 

\    1®  IRTH  of  the  ^ 

"  Ji^  AMERICAN  FLAG. 


published. 


A  wonderful  theme,  portrayed  in  colors  !  The  Widow  Ross  holds  before  the 
committee,  composed  of  George  Washington,  Robert  Morris,  and  Colonel  Ross,  our 
first  national  emblem.  The  expression  of  approval  is  evident  on  Washington's  face. 
The  reflection  of  the  bars  on  the  old  polished  floor,  the  clock  on  the  wall,  the 
candle-stick  on    the  mantel,  the   spinning  wheel  in  the  corner,  and  the  children's 


I.,- -...-..-.-^^-,- , 

I"  The  reflection   of  the  bars  on  the   old  polished  floor,    the  clock  on  the  wall,   the  /J 

\  candle-stick  on    the  mantel,  the   spinning  wheel  in  the  corner,  and  the  children's  /^ 

1  beaming  faces  all  help  to  make  up  a  most  thrilling  patriotic  scene.  4 

\  The  regular  price  of  these   pictures   is   50   cents  each,   and   to   all  subscribers  of  \* 

W  BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE  sending  us  25  cents  we  will  mail  one  of  these  pictures  ^ 

1  securely  packed.     Or,  if  any  of  our  subscribers  will  send  us  one  new  annual  subscription,         J 

\  we  will  send  to  him  either  one  of  these  pictures,   and  for  t^sro  annual  subscriptions  we  / 

•j  wUl  send  both.  /• 

^  Nature  Study  Publishing  Company^  ^ 

M  203  Michigfan  Avenue,  A 

7  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS.  V 


NO  CAMERA  «"«"  uh^u?"?^*^ 


PERSPECTOSCORB 

A  newly  invented  instrument,  which  is  as  needful  to 
the  picture  maker  as  the  telescope  to  the  astronomer. 

By  its  use  you  are  enabled  to  see  beauties  in  your  work 
that  you  did  not  dream  existed. 

It  makes  every  part  of  the  picture  appear  of  natural 
size,  position,  and  proportion.  The  picture  ceases  to  be 
a  picture  and  becomes  a  reality. 

You  can  more  than  double  the  value  of  your  camera 
by  using  the  Perspectoscope,  and  it  will  only  cost,  in 
Morocco  cover $2.00 

Further  particulars  sent  free  by 

THE  PARLIAMENT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Hypnotism   Up  to   Date 

By  Sydney  Flower,  I,,  h.  D.,  Editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Suggestive  Therapeutics.  This  book  is  wholly  unlike 
any  other  low  priced  work  on  the  subject.  It  is  thor- 
oughly scientific,  exposing  the  popular  errors  connected 
with  hypnotism,  and  it  is  entertaining  in  its  literary 
style,  full  of  incident  and  humor.  It  tells  ho%v  to  hyp- 
notize and  how  to  guard  against  any  evil  effects.  It 
shows  how  hypnotism  can  be  made  of  imnieuse  service 
in  the  cure  of  disease.    Cloth  |i.oo  ;  paper  25  cents. 

Merrie   England 

By  Robert  Blatchford.  Without  exception  the  most 
successful  reform  book  ever  published.  Over  a  million 
copies  already  sold  ;  more  than  any  other  book  of  the 
century.  Read  it  and  you  will  know  why  it  takes  hold 
of  the  people. 

rierrie  England  carries  a  much  needed  lesson  to 
America.  We  have  69,000,000  Americans  who  do  about 
all  the  work  and  about  1,000,000  who  get  nearly  all  the 
wealth.  Herrie  England  explains  how  and  why  this  is. 
It  also  explains  how  to  stop  it. 

Read  flerrie  England  and  you  will  know  why  you  are 
poor,  and  how  to  help  make  better  times  for  every  one. 

It  is  a  handsome  book  of  190  pages,  price  10  cents,  post- 
paid.    Catalogue  of  other  Social  Reform  books  free. 

Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company, 

PUBLISHERS, 
541^   Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


/  Want  A 

Real  Coon. 


The  Song  that  is  sung  and  whistled  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  which  has  created  a 
tremendous  demand. 

Chorus. — 

I  want  a  Real  Coon, 

Handsome,  genteel  Coon. 

Coon  like  my  own  relation — 

I  don't  want  no  imitation. 

Some  Coon  that's  haughty, 

Swell-dressed  and  sporty, 

A  Real  Coon  this  gal  am  waiting  for. 


WINDSOR  MUSIC  GO., 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  CO,,  Selling  Agents, 

44  E.  14th  St.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
266-268  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


HENRY  E.  TORGERSON,  Manager. 

Telephone,  Main  3213. 

Henry  E.  Torgersen  &  Go. 

ARCHITECTURAL 
...and  ENGINEERING 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Residence  and  Store  Interiors  a  Specialty 
Developing  and  printing  for  the  Trade  and  Amateurs 
Enlargements,  Lantern  Slides,  Etc. 

153-155  La  Salle  Street, 

...CHICAGO 
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EARS. 


By  W.  E.  Watt. 


HE    air  is  an  elastic  fluid  sur- 
A  rounding    the     earth.       The 

oj  motions    of    things    whether 

alive  or  not,  set  it  in  a  state 
of  vibration  that  rarely  ceases.  At  all 
times  and  in  all  places  it  is  pulsing 
responsively  to  all  that  is  going  on. 

Animals  are  interested  in  what  is 
moving  about  them.  It  may  mean 
life  or  death,  pleasure  or  agony,  and 
most  animals  are  keen  to  know  which 
is  for  them  at  any  given  period.  They 
are  therefore  equipped  with  organs 
that  respond  to  these  waves  of  the  air. 
They  are  variously  equipped,  some 
hearing  certain  sounds  feebly  where 
others  are  acute  to  them  and  deeply 
moved.  Some  sounds  are  full  of 
moment  to  one  organism  arousing  it 
to  nervous  activity  while  another 
organism  knows  nothing  of  what  is  so 
distinctly  heard  by  the  first. 

Can  a  Mule  hear  more  than  a 
Mouse  is  a  question  which  has  agitated 
many  young  people  who  have  con- 
sidered the  length  of  the  former's  ear 
and  its  versatility,  A  series  of  experi- 
ments once  conducted  in  youthful 
sport  by  the  writer,  seemed  to  settle 
the  matter  that  each  can  hear  sounds 
which  are  unnoticed  by  the  other,  and 
that  the  ear  of  the  Mouse  is  much 
better  adapted  in  hearing  powers  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Mouse  than  is 
that  of  his  long  eared  neighbor.  Cer- 
tain shrill  sounds  of  whatever  decree 


of  loudness,  cannot  be  heard  by  the 
Mule  even  when  oats  might  be  secured 
by  attending  to  them,  while  distant 
sounds  of  a  heavy  character  seem  to 
fail  to  affect  the  ear  of  the  Mouse. 

The  same  is  noticeable  in  the  hear- 
ing of  people.  To  some  persons  a  note 
one  octave  higher  than  the  highest 
note  of  a  piano,  cannot  be  heard. 
Others  can  hear  such  a  tone,  and  vet 
others  are  made  painfully  nervous  by 
it  without  knowing  quite  what  the 
trouble  is.  To  some  the  chirp  of  the 
Sparrow  is  the  upper  limit  of  hearing, 
others  can  hear  the  voice  of  the  Bat, 
yet  others  are  able  to  hear  the  notes  of 
insects  that  range  higher  in  pitch 
than  the  voice  of  the  Bat.  Dr.WoUas- 
ton  says,  "  As  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  atmosphere  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  vibrations  incompar- 
ably more  frequent  than  any  of  which 


we  are   conscious,    we    may 
that  animals    like    the   Grilli 
hoppers)     whose     powers 
commence    nearly    where 


imagine 
(Grass- 
appear    to 
ours   term- 


inate, may  have  the  faculty  of  hearing 
still  sharper  sounds  which  we  do  not 
know  to  exist ;  and  that  there  may  be 
other  insects,  hearing  nothing  in 
common  with  us,  but  endowed  with  a 
power  of  exciting,  and  a  sense  which 
perceives  vibrations  of  the  same  nature, 
indeed,  as  those  which  constitute  our 
ordinary  sounds,  but  so  remote  that 
the  animals  who  perceive  them  may  be 
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said  to  possess  another  sense  agreeing 
with  our  own  solely  in  the  medium  by 
which  it  is  excited." 

The  human  ear  is  capable  of  hear- 
ing musical  sounds  produced  by  vibra- 
tions ranging  from  twenty-four  in  a 
second  of  time  to  forty  thousand. 
This  indicates  that  humanity  is  con- 
fined in  interest  to  the  motions  of  the 
atmosphere  within  these  limits.  The 
possibilities  of  higher  and  lower  fields 
of  music  are  such  that  one  writer  has 
said  that  it  may  be  that  the  air  about 
us  is  constantly  resounding  to  the 
music  of  the  heavenly  hosts  while  our 
dull  ears  with  their  limited  powers  are 
unable  to  catch  the  poorest  note  in 
that  celestial  harmony. 

Sound  travels  about  one  thousand 
ninety  feet  in  a  second  in  the  air. 
Through  other  elastic  mediums  it 
varies  in  speed.  The  beholder  of  an 
explosion  of  dynamite  in  a  harbor, 
receives  three  shocks,  one  coming  by 
way  of  the  air,  another  by  water,  and 
the  third  through  the  earth,  all 
arriving  at  different  times. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  low 
sounds  travel  as  rapidly  as  high  ones 
and  loud  sounds  no  faster  than  soft 
ones.  Thus  the  playing  of  a  band 
upon  the  water,  at  a  distance,  is  beau- 
tiful, because  all  the  tones  powerful 
enough  to  reach  the  listener  do  so  at 
the  right  time  to  preserve  harmony. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  equality  in 
traveling  power,  no  music  on  a  grand 
scale  could  be  possible,  for  those  sitting 
at  a  distance  from  the  performers  would 
be  in  a  sea  of  discord  from  the  late 
arrival  of  tones  which  should  have 
blended  with  those  gone  before.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  our  highest  appreciable 
note  is  but  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length  of  wave  and  the  wave  of  our 
lowest  note  exceeds  forty  feet  in  length, 
all  sounds  produced  in  harmony  travel 
in  harmony  till  exhausted  in  space. 

The  ears  of  various  animals  are  beau- 
tifully adapted  to  their  respective 
habits.    The  watch  of  the  Dog  is  most 


valuable  because  distant  noises  are  so 
readily  detected  by  his  faithful  ear. 
The  Thrush  has  been  observed  hop- 
ping along  the  ground  with  frequent 
stops  to  listen.  So  keen  is  his  hearing 
that  the  presence  of  a  Worm  below  the 
surface  is  detected  by  the  sound  of  the 
Worm's  occupation.  By  judiciously 
beating  the  ground  he  brings  the 
Worm  toward  the  surface  as  if  to 
escape  its  enemy,  the  Mole.  At  the 
proper  instant  the  turf  is  torn  up  and 
nearly  always  the  Worm  secured. 

The  form  of  the  outer  ear  is  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  animal.  Most 
grass  eating  animals  have  ears  that 
turn  readily  in  all  directions  to  listen 
for  enemies,  but  the  ears  of  flesh  eating 
animals  that  pursue  their  prey  are  set 
only  to  reach  forward  to  hear  the 
sounds  of  escaping  prey. 

Many  insects  and  lower  orders  of 
animals  are  looked  upon  by  man  as 
incapable  of  the  pleasures  of  hearing. 
But  this  is  often  a  mistake.  Snails 
have  been  known  to  enjoy  the  voice  of 
their  human  friends  and  come  forth 
when  called  by  familiar  voices. 

The  fondness  of  the  Cobra  for  music 
and  the  powers  of  charming  this 
hideous  animal  partly  by  appealing  to 
his  esthetic  hearing  are  well  known. 
Moths  have  good  hearing  as  one  may 
observe  while  walking  in  the  woods 
where  the  crackling  of  dry  sticks 
alarms  them  so  they  fly  up  from  their 
noonday  slumbers  in  great  numbers. 
The  antennae  of  the  Butterfly  are 
supposed  to  act  as  hearing  organs. 
Crabs  and  Shrimps  hear  with  their 
inner  antennae,  Clams  with  their  feet, 
and  some  of  the  Crustacea  with  the 
bases  of  the  lobe  of  the  tail. 

Many  animals  seem  to  enjoy  the 
voice  of  man  and  the  sounds  of  the 
various  musical  instruments  which  he 
uses.  Frogs  and  Toads  may  be  taught 
to  know  their  master's  voice.  Canaries, 
Parrots,  and  Doves  enjoy  human  siug- 
inof  and  instrumental  music  as  well. 
A   WooQchuck    has    been   known    to 
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manifest  his  refinement  of  soul  by 
cominof  forth  from  his  hole  at  the 
sound  of  a  piano  and  to  sit  with  the 
air  of  a  connoisseur  criticising  the 
selections  with  which  he  was  being 
favored. 

Not  only  is  the  ability  to  hear  dif- 
ferent in  different  persons,  but  the 
thoroughness  with  which  they  hear 
varies  largely.  Few  sounds  consist  of 
simple  waves  of  air.  As  the  waves  of 
the  sea  are  noticed  to  bear  smaller 
waves  upon  them  and  these  in  turn  to 
carry  wavelets,  so  the  waves  of  sound 
are  rarely  smooth,  simple  waves. 
There  are  many  more  waves  upon 
waves  in  sound  production  than  can 
be  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
A  note  from  the  piano  not  only  sounds 
the  note  \vhich  the  key  struck  repre- 
sents, but  also  a  great  many  tones  that 
chord  with  this  tone  higher  up  the 
scale.  These  overtones  are  not  so  loud 
as  the  fundamental  tone  and  cannot 
readily  be  detected  by  the  uncultivated 
ear.  But  they  give  character  to  the 
tone.  The  overtones  make  the  note 
of  the  violin  and  the  cornet  differ. 
No  two  voices  have  the  same  over- 
tones, and  while  we  are  unable  to  hear 
these  overtones  by  themselves,  yet  we 
are  able  to  distinguish  the  voices  of 
our  friends  instantly  by  means  of  them. 

As  voices  differ  in  the  overtones 
they  carry,  so  do  ears  differ  in  the 
number  of  overtones  they  are  able  to 
receive.  Some  people  enjoy  hearing 
high  voices  only.  For  them  the 
soprano  or  tenor  is  always  in  demand. 
Others  prefer  deep  voices  and  admire 
altos  and  basses.  I  have  stood  beside 
a  friend  at  a  concert  where  a  first  class 
artist  was  pouring  forth  a  baritone 
song  with  the  most  delicate  and  ar- 
tistic tone  and  finish,  and  had  my  friend 
turn  to  me  and  say  :  "  What  on  earth 
do  people  find  in  that  man's  voice  to 
pay  money  to  hear?"  The  singer's 
voice  was  full  of  rich  overtones  which 
made  it  valuable  to  the  average  cul- 
tured   listener,  but  in  the  ear  of  my 


friend  they  produced  a  jarring  that 
was  decidedly  unpleasant  to  him,  al- 
though he  was  fond  of  the  singing  of 
the  untrained  voices  of  the  members 
of  the  choir  where  he  attended  church. 

A  large  part  of  the  business  of  the 
voice  culture  expert  is  the  adjustment 
of  the  vocal  organs  in  singing  so  as  to 
produce  the  right  sets  of  overtones  to 
give  the  voice  a  carrying  quality  and 
the  richness  we  enjoy  in  the  finished 
artist.  One  notable  example  of  the 
production  of  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
was  instanced  in  the  fate  of  a  soprano 
who  came  to  America  a  few  years  ago 
with  an  extensive  operatic  repertoire 
and  a  voice  that  could  not  be  drowned 
by  a  full  orchestra  as  it  soared  to  the 
greatest  heights  and  displayed  a  flex- 
ibility most  remarkable.  But  she 
failed  to  please  us.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  said  to  her  friend:  "Just  wait  till 
you  hear  Madame  Blank  begin.  She 
has  a  voice  that  will  cut  you  like  a 
knife." 

Both  the  inner  and  outer  ear  forma- 
tions are  responsible  for  the  differences 
in  hearing  in  different  people.  Culti- 
vation does  much  for  any  sense,  but 
for  him  that  has  no  ear  for  music 
cultivation  wall  not  construct  an  ear. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  difference  in 
hearing  will  be  produced  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  position  of  the  outer  ear. 
While  listening  to  a  steady  sound, 
draw  the  ear  forward  with  one  finger, 
relax  it  to  its  normal  position,  then 
push  it  back  against  the  head.  The 
quality  of  the  sound  heard  and  its 
intensity  will  be  varied  in  each 
instance. 

So  we  may  be  lenient  with  our 
friends  who  do  not  enjoy  the  same  sort 
of  music  with  ourselves.  And  the 
same  music  will  not  always  be  the 
very  same.  A  pistol  shot  upon  a 
mountain  top  sounds  much  like  a  fire 
cracker  in  a  valley,  and  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  frequently  modifies 
music  almost  as  much  as  the  shape  of 
the  room  in  which  it  is  produced. 
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THE  KINGBIRD  OF  PARADISE. 


Wouldn't  you  little  folks  like 
to  see  a  number  of  us  brilliant, 
gem-like  Birds  of  Paradise  flit- 
ting among  the  trees  as  do  your 
Robins  and  Woodpeckers  and 
Jays?  To  see  us  spreading  our 
wings  in  the  sun,  and  preening 
our  ruby  and  emerald  and  topaz 
and  amethyst  tinted  plumes,  rib- 
bons, and  streamers? 

Ah,  that  would  be  an  aston- 
ishing sight,  but  you  will  have 
to  journey  to  an  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean  to  see  that; 
an  island  whose  shores  are 
bathed  by  a  warm  sea,  and  where 
the  land  is  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  tropical  vegetation. 

It  was  about  three  hundred 
years  ago  that  the  people  of 
Europe  first  knew  that  such 
superb  birds  existed  on  this 
earth.  Traders  visited  one  of 
the  Malayan  islands  in  search  of 
cloves  and  nutmegs,  and  upon 
leaving,  the  natives  presented 
them  with  a  few  dried  skins  of 
a  wonderfully  beautiful  bird. 
The  natives  called  them  ''  God's 
Birds,"  and  in  order  to  propitiate 
heaven  for  killing  them,  cut  off 
the  feet  of  the  dead  birds  and 
buried  them  beneath  the  tree 
upon  which  they  were  found. 

The  dried  bodies  of  the  birds 
were  exported  as  time  went  on, 
and  as  the  people  of  Europe  had 
never  seen  one  alive,  but  always 


the  skin  without  legs  and  feet, 
they  came  to  consider  them  as 
heavenly  birds,  indeed,  formed 
to  float  in  the  air  as  they  dwelt  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  resting 
occasionally  by  suspending 
themselves  from  the  branches  of 
trees  by  the  feathers  of  their 
tails,  and  feeding  on  air,  or  the 
soft  dews  of  heaven.  Hence  they 
called  us  the  Birds  of  Paeadise. 

It  was  not  till  one  hundred 
years  after,  when  a  writer  and 
collector  of  birds  visited  the 
island,  and  spent  years  in  watch- 
ing and  studying  us,  that  the 
truth  became  known.  Certainly, 
the  gentleman  must  have 
laughed, when,  instead  of  heaven- 
ly dew,  he  saw  a  Bird  of 
Paradise  catch  a  Grasshopper 
and  holding  it  firmly  by  his 
claws,  trim  it  of  wings  and 
legs,  then  devour  it,  head  first. 
Fruit  and  insects  of  all  kinds 
we  eat  instead  of  dew  and  air. 

He  also  saw  a  party  of  twenty 
or  thirty  males  dancing  on  the 
branches  of  huge  trees,  raising 
their  wings,  stretching  out  their 
necks  and  elevating  their  plumes 
all  for  the  purpose  of  admiring 
themselves  or  being  admired. 
Some  of  them  have  finer  plumage 
than  I,  but  only  the  Kingbirds 
OF  Paradise  have  those  two  dear 
little  rings  which  you  see  in  my 
picture. 
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THE  KINGBIRD  OF  PARADISE. 


^ 


HE  sublime  is  no  nearer  the 
ridiculous  in  literature  than  in 
the  things  of  nature.  An 
instance  of  this  is  the  close 
relation  of  the  common  Crow  to  the 
most  glorious  bird  of  them  all.  Not 
only  are  they  very  much  alike  in 
general  form,  including  shape  of  feet, 
bill,  bones,  and  ordinary  feathering,  but 
also  in  habit.  They  seem  to  delight  in 
the  same  sorts  of  food  and  secure  it  in 
much  the  same  manner.  When  they 
are  happiest  and  attempt  to  pour  forth 
their  songs  of  joy  the  voice  of  the  Crow 
is  fully  as  melodious  and  satisfactory 
to  the  human  ear  as  is  that  of  the  Bird 
of  Paradise. 

The  old  fable  in  regard  to  their 
having  no  feet  and  living  only  on  the 
dews  of  heaven  and  the  delicacies 
which  they  were  supposed  to  be  able 
to  collect  from  the  atmosphere  as  they 
floated  perpetually  free  from  the  earth 
and  its  contaminations  was  so  grateful 
to  Europeans  that  when  Antony  Piga- 
fetta,  who  accompanied  Magellan 
around  the  world  and  secured  a  great 
deal  of  information  at  first  hand, 
described  them  as  birds  with  very 
ordinary,  in  fact,  almost  ugly,  feet  and 
legs,  he  was  not  believed,  and  Aldro- 
vandus  publicly  brought  accusations 
against  him  for  audacious  falsehood. 

While  the  males  have  not  only  a 
splendid  growth  of  delicate  floating 
feathers  of  very  unusual  length 
and  glossy  fineness  of  texture,  the 
females  have  but  little  more  to  boast 
of  than  our  American  Crow,  and  they 
even  lack  the  degree  of  lustre  which 
our  black  friend  frequently  exhibits. 
But  the  males  are  adorned  with  a 
wealth  of  color  display,  rich  in  velvety 
softness  and  blazing  with  metallic 
lustre.  This  lustre  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated from  the  appearance  of  the  faded 
specimens  so  often  seen  in  the  museums 
which  ma}'  have  suffered,  not  alone 
from  dust  and  exposure  for  years  to  the 


chemical  action  of  light  but  have  also 
been  sadly  diminished  in  glory  by  the 
rude  arts  of  the  natives  who  fumigate 
the  skins  with  burning  sulphur,  their 
principal  care  seeming  to  be  to  get 
enough  of  it  deposited  to  make  sure  of 
the  skins'  not  being  attacked  by  insects. 

To  be  seen  to  best  advantage  one 
needs  to  watch  them  as  they  make  their 
short  migrations  in  flocks  from  one 
island  to  another  with  the  change  of 
the  seasons  from  the  dry  to  the  wet 
monsoon.  They  prefer  traveling  against 
the  wind  rather  than  with  it  because 
their  plumage  is  so  elaborate  and  deli- 
cate in  its  structure  that  an  attempt  to 
fly  with  the  wind  frequently  brings 
disaster  to  the  glorious  males  and 
causes  them  to  tumble  ignominiously 
to  the  ground,  after  which  they  are  a 
long  time  in  arranging  affairs  for 
another  attempt  at  navigation  of  the 
air. 

The  King  Bird  of  Paradise  is  a  small 
bird,  measuring  but  little  over  six  inches 
in  length.  It  is  extremely  vivacious, 
flying  about  and  running  with  but 
little  show  of  the  dignity  of  its  family. 
Very  fond  of  fruits,  it  is  not  satisfied 
with  attacking  those  which  other  birds 
of  its  size  would  choose,  but  enjoys 
showing  its  gormandizing  powers  by 
devouring  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
largest  specimens  within  its  reach. 

The  fan-shaped  tuft  of  feathers  which 
adorns  each  side  of  the  bird  are  subject 
to  his  will,  being  raised  and  .spread  out 
or  lowered  as  the  weather  or  the  feel- 
ings of  the  bird  seem  to  demand.  At 
the  ends  of  the  long  feather  shafts 
springing  from  its  tail  are  markings 
which  strongly  resemble  the  eye-like 
ornaments  of  the  Peacock.  The  shafts 
seem  not  content  with  stretching  them- 
selves out  to  a  greater  length  than  that 
of  the  bird  itself,  but  at  the  extremities 
they  curve  inward  coiling  compactly 
into  spiral  discs  flashing  with  emerald 
green. 
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THE  PECCARY. 


Looks  ^'ery  much  like  a  little 
Pig,  does'nt  he,  children?  Well, 
so  he  is,  a  species  of  wild  pig 
found  in  the  canebrakes  of 
Texas,  and  native  of  South 
America. 

You  would  hardly  think  so 
small  an  animal  could  be  so 
ferocious,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
South  America  dread  and  fear 
him  as  much  as  they  do  the  Wild 
Boar.  He  is  a  fearless  little 
creature,  too,  attacking  any  ob- 
ject which  comes  in  his  way  no 
matter  how  big  it  is.  Even  an 
Elephant  wouldn't  scare  him, 
though,  as  Elephants  are  not 
found  in  South  America  or 
Texas,  I  presume  a  Peccary 
never  saw  one. 

His  jaws,  as  you  see,  are  armed 
with  tusks,  like  those  of  the 
Boar,  but  they  are  straight 
instead  of  curved,  are  sharp  at 
the  edges,  and  although  no 
longer  than  your  finger  can 
inflict  a  terrible  wound  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  strength  of 
the  animal's  neck. 

W^hen  a  body  of  them  charge 
an  enemy  they  will  fight  till 
every  one  of  them  is  slain. 
You  will  not  wonder  then  that 
Men,  Horses,  and  Dogs  fly  at 
the  approach  of  a  herd  of 
Peccaries,  the  poor  Horses  being 
so  easily  brought  down  by 
having  their  legs  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  sharp  tusks. 


In  the  canebrakes  of  Texas, 
where  the  trees  are  of  enormous 
size,  the  Peccaries  make  their 
home.  A  fallen  tree  overgrown 
with  thickets  of  the  cane,  matted 
together  with  strong  and  thorny 
vines,  is  their  favorite  lodging. 
Into  one  of  these  hollow  logs  a 
drove  of  twenty  or  thirty  will 
enter  at  night,  each  one  backing 
in,  the  last  one  to  enter  standing 
with  his  nose  to  the  entrance 
and  acting  as  sentinel. 

On  dark,  drizzly  days  they 
never  leave  their  lodgings,  and 
it  is  on  these  days  that  the 
farmers  who  have  suffered  hy 
their  ravages  on  grain-crop  and 
stock,  succeed  in  putting  an  end 
to  many  of  their  enemies.  As 
soon  as  daylight  appears  and 
the  protruding  snout  and  watch- 
ful eyes  of  the  sentinel  on  duty 
can  be  seen,  a  sharp  report  of  a 
rifle  is  heard;  with  a  spring  the 
sentinel  leaps  out  and  soon  rolls 
lifeless  upon  the  ground.  In- 
stantly a  low  grunt  is  heard, 
and  another  snout  and  sharp 
pair  of  eyes  appear  in  the 
opening.  A  flash,  a  report,  and 
out  he  leaps  to  his  death,  also; 
thus  they  go  on  till  every 
^lodger"  is  disposed  of. 

Of  all  animals  the  Peccary 
alone,  it  is  said,  resists  the  terror 
of  the  gun,  its  flash  and  report 
serving  only  to  enrage  him. 
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THE  PECCARY. 


(^  I  HIS  interesting  animal,  which 
^1  is  of  common  occurrence 
^  I  throughout  the  forests  of 
South  America,  roams  through 
the  woods  in  large  herds  and  is  con- 
stantly migrating,  being  often  driven 
by  scarcity  of  food  to  make  long 
journeys.  Rendgger,  the  well  known 
naturalist,  states  that  one  may  follow 
the  Peccaries  for  days  without  seeing 
them.  In  their  wanderings  they  keep 
to  the  open  country,  which  ordinarih- 
they  rarely  frequent,  and  even  streams 
cannot  stop  them.  If  they  reach  a 
field  they  cross  it  at  a  run,  and  if  they 
arrive  at  the  banks  of  a  river  they 
do  not  hesitate  but  swim  at  once 
across  it. 

They  have  been  seen  crossing  the 
Paraguay  river  at  a  place  where  it 
requires  about  a  half  hour  to  do  so. 
The  herd  keeps  together  in  a  close 
throng,  the  males  in  advance,  each 
mother  having  her  young  behind  her. 
The  noise  made  by  the  animals  can  be 
heard  a  long  distance,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  dull,  hoarse  sounds 
which  they  make,  but  still  more  by 
reason  of  the  cracking  of  the  dead 
branches  v/hich  they  break  in  their 
impetuous  progress. 

Both  dav  and  niMit  the  Peccaries 
search  for  food.  They  eat  all  kinds 
of  arboreal  fruit  and  roots,  and  their 
teeth  are  so  strong  that  they  can  easily 
open  the  hardest  of  palm  seeds.  They 
often  do  great  mischief  to  the  crops. 
Besides  vegetable  food  they  are  said 
also  to  eat  Snakes,  Lizards,  Worms,  and 
Grubs,  in  this  respect  being  useful  ani- 
mals. They  are  much  more  cleanly 
in  their  habits  than  the  Wild  Boars, 
and  Beehm  asserts  that  they  never  eat 
more  than  they  require,  and  seek  water 
only  during  periods  of  the  most  in- 
tense heat,  and  then  they  wallow  only 


in  pools.  During  the  day  they  hide 
in  tree  trunks,  in  which  they  sleep 
also  at  night. 

The  female  gives  birth  to  a  single 
young  one,  in  rare  instances  to  two. 
The  cry  of  the  young  is  like  that  of 
Goats.  They  are  easily  tamed  and 
domesticated  if  treated  well.  The  flesh 
is  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes,  the  skin 
being  chiefly  used  for  bags  and  thongs. 
On  account  of  a  gland  which  the 
animal  bears  in  its  haunches  and  which 
has  an  evil  effect  on  the  meat,  causing 
it  to  become  unfit  for  use  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  flesh  is  not  considered 
to  be  particularly  excellent. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Peccary  is 
totally  devoid  of  fear.  It  is  small, 
rarely  exceeding  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  and  yet  it  is  not  less  dreaded 
than  the  most  savage  Wild  Boar  would 
be.  Many  an  unlucky  sportsman,  to 
escape  a  herd  of  these  wild  creatures 
has  been  glad  to  climb  a  tree  in  time 
to  save  his  life.  Men,  Horses,  and 
Dogs  fly  in  haste,  for  the  Peccarias 
fight  like  a  well  drilled  army,  and  by 
swarming  about  an  enemy  they  are 
sure  to  conquer  with  their  strong,  sharp 
tusks.  They  avoid  conflict  with  man, 
and  shyly  run  into  the  thick  woods  on 
his  approach,  but  when  fired  upon  or 
brought  to  bay  they  seem  possessed 
only  with  rage  and  desire  for  ven- 
geance. 

The  Peccary  is  peculiar  in  his 
anatomy,  having  several  sacs  in  place 
of  a  single  stomach,  thus  resembling 
the  cud  chewing  animals.  This 
resemblance  is  traced  still  further  in 
the  feet,  where  the  metacarpal  and 
metatarsal  bones  of  the  two  greater 
toes  are  united  into  a  sort  of  cannon 
bone. 

This  specimen  came  from  the  cane- 
brakes  of  Texas. 
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AUTUMN. 


"  Lightly  He  blows,  and  at  His  breath  they  fall, 

The  perishing  kindreds  of  the  leaves  ;  they  drift, 
Spent  flames  of  scarlet,  gold  aerial, 

Across  the  hollow  year,  noiseless  and  swift. 
Lightly  He  blows,  and  countless  as  the  falling 

Of  snow  by  night  upon  a  solemn  sea, 
The  ages  circle  down  beyond  recalling, 

To  strew  the  hollows  of  Eternity. 
He  sees  them  drifting  through  the  spaces  dim, 

And  leaves  and  ages  are  as  one  to  Him. ' ' 


(^  I    HK  summer    wanes;    the    days 
^  I       grow  shorter  and  the  evenings 
oj  I        longer,    heralding  the  advent 
of  Autumn,    and    the   woods 
and  fields  are    mellowing   under   the 
genial  glow  of  the  sun.      All   Nature 
is    taking   on    a  warmer  tinge,    glad- 
dening  the   eye    with    its  fullness   of 
beauty — rich     in      the     promise      of 
autumnal  harvest. 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  none  the  less 
true  that  a  great  many  of  us  go 
through  life  with  unseeing  eyes.  Why 
must  we  be  taught  to  see  the  beauties 
around  us?  What  a  tale  might  be 
told  by  the  little  flower  that  we  pass 
carelessly  by,  or  tread  upon  in  our 
haste;  if  we  would  but  listen! 


There  is  beauty  everywhere — in  the 
early  dawning  when  the  iris-tinted 
morning-glories  are  radiant  with  glit- 
tering dew  drops;  when  the  sun  is 
high  overhead;  when  the  soft  twilight 
has  enveloped  the  land  in  its  mantle 
of  calm;  whether  the  rain  is  falling 
or  whether  the  skies  are  blue  and 
sunny  beauty  is  everywhere. 

"  How  strikingly  the  course  of 
Nature  tells  by  its  light  heed  of  human 
suffering  that  it  was  fashioned  for  a 
happier  world  !"  Listen  to  the  songs 
of  happy  birds.  How  care-free  !  How 
joyously  they  outpour  from  over-flow- 
ing little  throats  their  God-given 
melodies  of  love  and  gladness!  Is  not 
the  world  brighter  and  better  for  their 
being  ? 


Overhead  in  the  maple  a  little  life 
was  struggling  for  being.  It  was  only 
a  pebble  thrown  by  a  thoughtless  boy 
"to  see  if  he  could  hit  it,"  but  the 
cruel  act  was  done,  and  the  little 
songster,  the  happy  bird  whose  early 
morning  matins  together  with  the 
carolings  of  his  mate,  had  greeted  us 
all  through  the  summer  lay  in  the 
little  nest  greviously  wounded.  The 
hurried,  distressed  movements  of  his 
little  mate  told  of  her  anxiety  to  do 
what  she  could  for  the  sufferer.  She 
seemed  to  know  it  would  not  be  long, 
now, — that  he  would  never  sing  with 
her  again. 

After  awhile  everything  was  still  in 
the  maple  bough.  It  was  growing 
dark  as  we  softly  approached  the  nest, 
and   we   thought  the  remaining  bird 


had  flown  away.  It  had  not,  however, 
for  as  the  inquisitive  face  of  our  little 
girl  peeped  into  the  leafy  retreat  we  - 
heard  a  rustle  of  wings,  and  the  bird 
flew  out  from  its  place  of  repose. 
Perhaps  she  was  watching  the  little 
dead  form  of  her  mate,  sure  that  her 
vigil  would  be  rewarded  and  that  he 
would  greet  her  in  the  morning  wuth 
love  as  he  had  done  for  so  long. 
Who  knows  ? 

Next  day  we  buried  the  little  martyr 
and  the  other  bird  went  away.  She 
has  not  returned  since,  but  the  nest 
still  remains  in  the  old  place.  The 
boy  who  had  done  the  mischief  went 
on  his  way  unconscious  of  the  thing 
he  had  done,  but  • 

"He  can  never,  never  repay 
The  little  life  that  he  took  away." 

— E.  S. 
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THE  BOTTLE-NOSE  DOLPHIN. 


"  r^X  OLPHINS,  according  to  the 

\      best   autliorities,    inhabit 

^    I      all  oceans,  and  undertake 

_^  \v^  great  migrations,  but  are 
^  the   only    Whales  which 

frequent  the  rivers  or  even  spend  their 
whole  lives  in  them,  or  in  the  lakes 
connected  with  them.  They  are  all 
gregarious,  some  of  them  collecting  in 
very  large  shoals,  and  roaming  about 
the  sea  together  for  weeks  and  weeks. 
Their  liveliness,  playfulness,  and  lack 
of  shyness  have  earned  them  the 
friendship  of  sailors  and  poets  from 
the  remotest  ages. 

The  Bottle-nose  Dolphin  is  one  of  the 
best  known  members  of  the  family. 
The  snout  is  very  long,  like  a  beak,  and 
protrudes  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
inches.  The  range  of  this  Dolphin 
seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  the  north  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  it  is  known  to  make  regular  migra- 
tions a  considerable  distance  south  of 
it.  Occasionally  it  appears  on  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain.  Cuttlefish,  Mol- 
lusks,  and  small  fry  compose  its 
food. 


Kuekenthal  declares 


that  its  diving 


powers  are  remarkable;  300  fathoms 
of  line  were  taken  off  by  a  harpooned 
Bottle-nose  which  remained  forty-five 
minutes  under  water.  They  swim 
with  such  extraordinary  speed  that 
they  not  only  follow  the  course  of  the 
swiftest  steamer  with  ease,  but  gambol 
near  it  on  their  way,  circling  around 
it  at  will,  and  without  being  left 
behind.  Occasionally  one  of  them 
jerks  himself  up  into  the  air,  and, 
turning  a  somersault,  falls  noiselessly 
back  into  the  water  and  hurriedly 
resumes  his  former  position. 

Several  years  ago  we  saw  a  school  of 
Dolphins  swimming  and  frolicking  in 
the  East  River  on  the  way  from  New 
York  Bay  to  Long  Island  Sound. 
They  seemed  to  us  like  gigantic 
Swine,  their  motions  being  similar  to 
those  that  precipitated  themselves, 
according  to  the  New  Testament, 
into  the  sea.  They  are  very  interest- 
ing to  watch,  and  travelers  find  great 
pleasure  in  their  company  in  crossing 
the  ocean.  Sometimes  a  small  school 
of  Dolphins  will  play  about  the  ship 
for  days  at  a  time,  affording  constant 
amusement  to  the  spectators. 


NEW  CHAMPION  FOR  THE  SPARROW. 


The  Sparrow  has  found  an  unex- 
pected champion  in  the  Prime  Minister 
of  France.  The  farmers  have  recently 
been  agitating  in  favor  of  the  exterm- 
ination of  the  little  bird,  and  succeeded 
so  far  that  a  decree  was  submitted  to 
Premier  Meline  for  signature,  giving 
orders  for  the  destruction  of  the  bird 
throughout  the  country  by  all  available 
means.  Before  giving  his  sanction  to 
the  measure  the  Prime  Minister 
^determined  to  make  an  investigation, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  has  received 
so  much  information  in  favor  of  the 
birds,  especially  from  the  Forestry 
Department,   that   he    has    not    only 


refused  to  sign  the  decree,  but  has 
announced  that  he  is  about  to  take 
steps  to  promote  the  increase  of  the 
species  in  consequence  of  its  useful- 
ness. It  seems  that  the  harm  they  do 
to  the  crops  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  benefits  which  they 
confer  in  destroying  the  Caterpillars, 
Worms,  and  other  insects  that  are  so 
detrimental  to  trees. 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  matter 
of  the  usefulness  or  noxiousness  of  this 
little  bird  cannot  be  settled  finally  by 
those  vested  with  authority  to  act.  It 
is  either  beneficial  or  a  pest.  We  think 
it  is  both,  according  to  circumstances. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  NATURE. 


Who  could  not  sleep  in  this  embowered  room 

Perched  high  above  the  suffocating  ground  ; 
Where  clinging  vines,  and   tree-tops   in    their 
bloom 
Cast  grateful  shade  and  fragrance  all  around  ; 
When,  added  to  the  magic  spell  of  flowers. 
The   night  bird's  song  fills  up  the  witching 
hours! 


Who  could  not  rise  refreshed  at  early  dawn 
In  this  same  sweet,  enchanted  nook  ; 

When,  to  the  half-unconscious  ear  is  borne. 
From  Lark  and  Robin,  Sparrow,  Thrush  and 
Rook, 

The  gentle  warning  of  the  opening  day — 
God's  earliest  sermon  to  humanity! 


What  soul  could  feel  the  burdening  weight  of  sin 
When,  from  these  tiny,  upraised  throats, 

The  songs  of  Nature's  praise  begin 

And  Heavenward  pour,  in  liquid  dulcet  notes! 

We  gladly  join  our  grateful  voice  to  theirs 

And  turn  our  thoughts  to  God  in  earnest  prayers. 

E.  D.  Barron. 


IN  THE  ANIMAL  WORLD.- 


The  organs  of  smell  in  a  Vulture 
and  a  Carrion  Crow  are  so  keen  that 
they  can  scent  their  food  for  a  distance 
of  forty  miles,  so  they  say. 

The  wings  of  birds  are  not  only  to 
aid  locomotion  in  the  air,  but  also  on 
the  ground  and  water.  One  bird  even 
has  claws  in  the  "  elbows "  of  its 
wings  to  aid  in  climbing. 

The  Elephant  does  not  smell  with 
his  trunk.  His  olfactory  nerves  are 
contained  in  a  single  nostril,  which  is 
in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  near  the 
front. 

Humming  Birds  are  domesticated 
by  placing  in  their  cages  a  number  of 
paper  flowers  of  tubular  form,  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  sugar  and 
water,  which  must  be  frequently 
renewed.  Of  this  liquid  the  birds 
partake  and  quickly  become  apparently 
contented  with  their  captivity. 

Rightly  considered,  a  Spider's  web 
is  a  most  curious  as  well  as  a  most 
beautiful  thing.  When  we  were  chil- 
dren, the  majority  of  us  supposed  that 
the  Spider's  web  was  pulled  out  of  its 
mouth,  and  that  the  little  insect  had  a 


large  reel  of  the  stuff  in  his  stomach, 
and  that  he  could  almost  instantly  add 
feet,  yards,  or  rods  to  the  roll.  The 
facts  are  that  Spiders  have  a  regular 
spinning  machine — a  set  of  tiny  tubes 
at  the  far  end  of  the  body — and  that 
the  threads  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  white,  sticky  fluid,  which 
hardens  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air.  The  Spider  does  not 
really  and  truly  "  spin,"  but  begins  a 
thread  by  pressing  his  "  spinneret " 
against  some  object,  to  which  the 
liquid  sticks.  He  then  moves  away 
and  by  constantly  ejecting  the  fluid 
and  allowing  it  to  harden,  forms  his 
ropes  or  wonderful  geometrical  nets. 

Birds  have  separate  notes  of  warn- 
ing to  indicate  whether  danger  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  Hawk  or  a  Cat  or  a 
man.  If  a  Cat,  a  Hawk,  or  an  Owl  is  on 
the  move,  the  Birds,  especially  Black- 
birds, always  utter  a  clattering  note, 
constantly  repeated,  and  Chickens 
have  a  special  sound  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  Hawk.  But  when  dis- 
turbed by  man  the  Blackbirds  have 
quite  a  different  sound  of  alarm  and 
the  Chickens  also. 
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THE    TUFTED    PUFFIN. 


HESE  birds   nest   in    colonies, 

A  I  the  family  consisting  of  about 
^  I  thirty  species,  nearly  all  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Audubon  is 
said  to  have  procured  the  specimen 
figured  by  him  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  river,  Maine,  the  only  record 
of  its  occurrence  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Tufted  Puffin  breeds  upon  the 
rocks  and  in  the  Rabbit  warrens  near 
the  sea,  finding  the  ready-made  burrows 
of  the  Rabbit  very  convenient  for  the 
reception  of  its  Qgg,  and  fighting  with 
the  owner  for  the  possession  of  its 
burrow.  Where  Rabbits  do  not  exist, 
the  Puffin  digs  its  own  burrows,  and 
works  hard  at  its  labor.  The  egg  is 
generally  placed  several  feet  within 
the  holes,  and  the  parent  defends  it 
vigorously. 

Like  most  of  the  sea  birds,  both 
sexes  assist  in  incubation,  says  a  recent 
writer,  referring  to  the  birds  found  at 
the  famous  rookery  in  the  open  sea  two 
hundred  miles  west  of  Fort  Wrangell, 
an  island  often  visited  by  the  Indians 
for  birds  and  eggs,  and  are  close  sitters, 
a  great  amount  of  probing  with  a  long 
stick  being  necessary  to  dislodge  them. 
A  grassy  hill  side  is  a  favorite  retreat 
and  here  it  is  dangerous  to  travel  about 
on  account  of  the  Puffins  constantly 
coming  blindly  out  of  their  dark  holes 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  upset  one  if 
fairly  struck  by  the  flying  birds. 
When  specimens  are  wanted  they  are 
easily  captured  with  snares  set  over 
their  holes  during  the  night.  The 
vari-colored  pear-shaped  eggs  are  well 
known  and  make  good  eating. 

The    Farrallones  are   the   home    of 
vast  numbers  of   Puffins,  as   well    as 


other  sea-birds,  though  less  numerous 
than  formerly.  The  nests  have  been 
robbed  for  the  eggs  to  an  extent  that 
threatened  their  extermination  until  a 
recent  law  was  enacted  for  their  pro- 
tection. A  portion  of  the  island  is  a 
veritable  rookery,  the  grotesque  birds 
standing  guard  all  about  the  rocks. 
They  are  very  awkward  on  land, 
moving  with  a  comical  waddling  stride, 
but  on  the  wing  are  graceful,  rapid 
flyers.  They  dive  and  swim  with 
ease,  pursuing  the  fish  in  the  water, 
which,  with  crustaceans  and  insects, 
constitutes  their  food. 

The  Farrallones  have  become  largely 
known  from  the  wholesale  collection 
of  the  eggs  of  sea  birds  for  market 
purposes.  As  they  nest  chiefly  in 
colonies,  the  eggs  therefore  being 
numerous,  it  has  been,  hitherto,  a 
considerable  industry.  The  eggers 
starting  together  soon  separate  to  cover 
their  various  routes  over  the  cliffs,  the 
birds  appearing  in  rows  all  over  the 
hill  side,  "  As  an  egger  climbs  his 
familiar  trail  toward  the  birds,  a 
commotion  becomes  apparent  among 
them.  They  jostle  their  neighbors 
about  the  uneven  rocks  and  now  and 
then  with  open  bills  utter  a  vain  pro- 
test and  crowd  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  intruder  without  deserting  their 
eggs.  But  they  do  not  stay  his  progress 
and  soon  a  pair,  then  a  group,  and 
finally,  as  the  fright  spreads,  the  whole 
vast  rookery  take  wing  toward  the 
ocean.  Instantly  the  Western  Gulls 
consfreg^ate  with  their  hollow  kock-kock- 
ka  and  shrill  cries  adding  to  the  din, 
to  secure  their  share  of  the  booty,  and 
the  egger  must  then  work  rapidly  to 
secure  the  eggs." 
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**THE  TALK  OF  ANIMALS. 


tf 


[This  is  the  title  of  an  article  from  the  London  Telegraph,  which  is  so  well  written,  and  is 
so  interesting  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  privilege  of  making  liberal  extracts  from  it. .  ] — Ed. 


^ATURALISTS  have  recently 
been  discussing  the  interest- 
ing question  whether  or  not 
\S)   \  Bees    can    talk     with 

each  other.  Those 
best  informed  on  the  subject  are,  we 
gather,  inclined  to  regard  it  as  per- 
fectly possible.  Such  a  view  would, 
perhaps,  astonish  many  minds  not 
familiar  with  these  and  others  of  the 
lower  creatures  by  daily  observation. 
Yet  the  more  people  live  in  close 
notice  of  animals  and  insects  the  less 
inclined  they  will  feel  to  draw  that 
very  difficult  line  which  divides 
instinct  from  reason,  or  to  set  any  hard 
and  fast  limit  to  the  wonders  of 
Nature.  In  fact,  the  very  word 
"lower"  becomes  sometimes  an  insult, 
a  positive  affront  to  the  wonderful  life 
about  us,  which  even  proud  Man  him- 
self has  scarcely  a  right  to  offer. 
There  could,  for  instance,  be  nothing 
well  conceived  humbler  than  the 
Earthworm.  Until  the  illustrious 
Darwin  took  up  the  subject  of  that 
despised  being  no  one  comprehended 
the  vastness  of  man's  debt  to  this  poor, 
ugly,  trampled  creature.  The  number- 
less millions  of  that  obscure  tribe,  none 
the  less,  have  created  all  the  loam  and 
all  the  arable  land  of  the  whole  globe, 
passing  through  their  bodies  the  fallen 
leaves  and  decaying  vegetable  matter; 
and  by  their  single  sphere  of  labor  in 
this  respect  rendering  cultivation  and 
harvests  possible.  When  we  tread  on 
that  Worm  we  destroy  an  agricultural 
laborer  of  the  most  respectable  class. 
To  those  eternal  and  widespread  toils 
of  the  creeping  friend  of  men  we  owe 
the  woods,  the  meadows,  and  the 
flowers.  This  is,  of  course,  only  an 
example  of  the  importance,  not  of  the 
faculties  of  the  lower  creatures. 

Nevertheless  even  Worms  communi- 
cate sufficiently  to  have  and  to  observe 


their  seasons  of  love;  and  Bees  are  so 
much  higher  in  the  scale  of  life,  and 
so  richly  gifted  in  all  details  of  their 
work,  and  so  sociable  in  their  habits, 
that  it  would  not  be  at  all  a  safe  thing 
to  say  they  possess  no  means  of  inter- 
course. Certainly  no  skillful  and 
watchful  bee-master  would  ever  ven- 
ture upon  such  an  assertion.  He 
knows  very  well  how  the  sounds  in 
the  hive  and  those  produced  by  indi- 
vidual Bees  vary  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  a  manner  which  appears  to 
convey,  occasionally  at  all  events, 
mutual  information.  A  Wasp  or  a 
strange  Bee  entering  a  hive  without 
permission  seems  mighty  quickly  to 
hear  something  not  very  much  to  its 
advantage,  and  when  two  or  three 
Bees  have  found  a  good  source  of 
honey,  how  on  earth  do  all  the  others 
know  which  path  to  take  through  the 
trackless  air,  except  by  some  friendly 
buzz  or  wing-hint?  Now,  the  bee- 
masters  tell  us  that  there  is  surely  one 
particular  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  hive  when  something  very  much 
like  actual  language  appears  to  be 
obviously  employed.  It  is  when  the 
young  queen  is  nearly  ready  to  move 
away.  She  begins  to  utter  a  series  of 
faint,  staccato,  piping  noises,  quite 
different  from  her  ordinary  note,  and 
just  before  she  flies  off  this  sound 
becomes  altered  to  a  low,  delicate  kind 
of  whistle,  as  if  emanating  from  some 
tiny  fairy  flute.  How  this  small  cry, 
or  call,  or  signal,  is  produced  nobody 
understands.  The  major  portion  of 
sounds  in  a  hive  is,  of  course,  caused 
by  the  vibration  more  or  less  rapidly 
of  the  wings  of  the  Bees.  But  whoever 
has  examined  the  delicate  machinery 
with  which  the  Grass-hopper  makes 
his  chirp  would  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  queen  Bee  had  also  some 
peculiar    contrivance     by     which    to 
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deliver  what  may  be  called  the  royal 
speech  on  the  one  or  two  great  and 
signal  occasions  of  her  exemplary  life. 
We  should,  however,  confine  the 
subject  in  the  boundary  of  far  too 
close  a  fancy  if  it  were  imagined  that 
sound  was  the  only  way  in  which 
speech  and  intercourse  may  pass 
among  these  humble  creatures.  Hu- 
man beings  naturally  gather  up  that 
idea  by  living  themselves  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  which  they  agitate  the  waves 
for  objects  of  mutual  communication. 
No  scientific  Bee  or  highly  educated 
Ant,  il  such  creatures  were  possible, 
seeing  and  hearing  men  and  women 
talk  to  each  other,  would  dream  that 
they  could  equally  well  exchange 
thoughts  by  making  marks  upon 
paper,  or  send  their  messages  of  love 
and  business  by  seas  and  lands  through 
a  quivering  wire.  Nay,  if  report  is  to 
be  believed,  we  are  soon  to  be  able  to 
transmit,  at  a  flash  over  long  distances, 
a  face,  a  map,  a  plan,  a  picture,  a 
whole  page  of  a  newspaper,  or  an 
actual  scene.  As,  therefore,  those 
lower  creatures,  if  they  indeed  could 
hear  us  speak,  would  have  no  notion 
of  how  we  make  the  air  waves  into 
words,  and  still  less  grasp  knowledge 
of  any  subtler  form  among  human 
intercourse,  so  it  is  not  quite  safe  for 
man  to  think  and  call  all  these  strange 
families  of  the  silent  world  alike  dumb, 
or  to  despise  them  for  being  free  of 
grammars  and  dictionaries.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  some  power 
of  mutual  communication  assuredly 
comes  to  all  creatures  that  live  in 
societies.  Nobody  can  watch  the  flight 
of  a  flock  of  birds,  the  behavior  of  a 
herd  of  cattle,  or,  lower  down,  the 
marvelous  accommodations  for  com- 
mon existence  of  the  small  creeping 
and  flying  things,  without  perceiving 
that  they  know  each  other's  minds  in 
some  way  or  other  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  Evidently  there  is,  to  begin 
with,  a  common  language — a  lingua 
franca — of  the  fields  and  of  the  forests. 
All  sportsmen  know  how  the  particular 


cry  of  a  frightened  bird  will  put  all 
the  wild  animals  on  the  alert  who 
would  otherwise  quite  disregard  the 
bird's  ordinary  note.  And  the  evil 
success  with  which  poachers  can 
imitate  the  cries  of  love  and  defiance 
from  denizens  of  the  woodlands,  proves 
that  its  inhabitants  possess  a  vocabu- 
lary which  can  be  stolen. 

But,  who,  in  truth,  loving  Dogs  and 
Cats  and  such-like  humble  friends  ever 
can  doubt  their  high  intelligence  and 
the  strong  and  clear  significance 
attaching  to  certain  among  their 
habitual  utterances?  Even  London 
cab  and  cart  Horses,  though  they 
cannot — fortunately  for  some  among 
us — speak,  grow  to  understand  the  few 
invariable  words  of  direction  which 
their  drivers  address  to  them.  In  the 
inferior  orders  of  life  there  are  doubt- 
less many  other  methods  of  intercourse, 
and  almost  certainly  there  exists  a 
plain  and  very  useful  language  of 
touch.  Nobody  can  read  the  delight- 
ful researches  of  Sir  John  Lubbock 
into  the  habits  and  customs  of  Ants 
without  feeling  persuaded  that  those 
little  beings  transact  their  business 
perfectly  well  by  touching  each  other's 
antennae.  When  Ants  meet,  a  rapid 
passage  of  these  wonderful  organs 
takes  place,  gliding  like  rapiers  above 
and  below,  and  this  quickly  informs 
them  whether  they  be  friends  or 
enemies,  which  is  the  nearest  respective 
road  home,  whether  any  food  is  to  be 
procured  nigh  at  hand,  and  what  is 
the  general  news  in  the  formicatory 
world.  Truly  it  would  be  more  de- 
sirable to  learn  what  Bees  talk  about 
rather  than  to  discuss  the  problem 
whether  they  talk  at  all.  The  views 
of  Bees  upon  the  purposes  and  colors 
of  flowers,  upon  the  moral  duties  of 
frugality  and  loyalty,  and  as  to  the 
real  meaning  and  lovliness  of  a  Rose, 
would  be  worth  hearing.  Of  this  much 
we  may  be  all  assured,  that  the  little 
things  of  the  world  evade  our  knowl- 
edge as  much  and  are  quite  as  marvel- 
ous as  the  very  largest  and  highest. 
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THE  BUTTERFLY. 


By  Emily  C  Thompson. 


IN  THE  western  part  of  England 
if  the  first  Butterfly  you  see  in 
the  spring  is  white  and  if  you 
succeed  in  killing  this  Butter- 
fly, good  luck  will  surely  come 
to  you.  Some  gentlemen  on  their  way 
to  church  one  day  saw  a  friend  dashing 
down  the  road  wildly  brandishing  a 
cane.  He  could  not  stop  to  explain. 
He  was  as  a  rule  a  sedate,  calm  man, 
so  this  excitement  alarmed  them.  As 
nothing  could  be  done,  they  went  on 
their  way  and  soon  met  the  father  of 
their  friend,  an  old  man  who  usually 
hobbled  painfully  along  on  two  canes. 
He  too  was  excited  and  was  doing  his 
best  to  make  his  way  down  the  road 
with  only  one  cane.  His  first  words 
were,  "  I'm  afraid  he  has  missed  it." 
"Missed  what?"  thought  the  gentlemen, 
and  finally  after  many  efforts  to  quiet 
him  enough  foi  conversation  learned 
from  the  old  man  that  his  son  had 
seen  his  first  butterfly,  that  it  was 
white  and  that  without  more  ado  he 
had  snatched  his  old  father's  cane  and 
set  off"  in  pursuit.  Still  the  old  man 
was  perfectly  willing  to  hobble  along 
as  best  he  could,  if  only  good  luck  and 
prosperity  could  be  procured  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  pretty  little  insect. 
The  color  of  its  wings  is  due  to  what 
seems  to  us  a  fine  dust  scattered 
over  them,  but  in  reality  this  dust  is 
made  up  of  little  discs  fastened  by 
stalks  to  the  wings,  arranged  usually 
in  rows  somewhat  like  the  shingles  on 
a  house. 

Notice  its  two  great  round  eyes  and 
remember  that  each  of  these  is  com- 
posed of  thousands  of  perfect  little 
eyes.  Its  trunk  you  will  find  coiled 
up  under  its  head  and  sometimes  this 
Butterfly  of  ours  completes  its  toilet 
by  opening  its  trunk  and  cleaning  it. 
By  the  antennae  of  the  Butterfly  you 
can  tell  it  from  the  Moth,  for  those  of 


the  former  are  immovable  and  fur- 
nished with  knobs,  while  those  of  the 
other  have  not  the  knobs  and  can  be 
stowed  away  under  the  wings.  If  you 
wish  to  distinguish  the  Butterfly  from 
the  Moth,  remember  this  fact,  and  also 
that  Butterflies  fly  only  in  the  daytinie 
and  always  rest  with  the  wings  erect. 
These  facts  are  trustworthy,  for  no 
Moth  has  ever  been  found  to  possess 
all  three  of  these  characteristics, 
though  some  do  possess  one  or  two. 

Though  curious  in  itself,  its  life 
history  is  still  more  curious.  Man,  in 
passing  through  his  seven  ages  never 
loses  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
which  make  him  a  man,  but  our  But- 
terfly as  it  passes  through  its  three 
ages  changes  so  much  that  we  seem, 
while  studying  it  to  be  studying  three 
distinct  creatures — the  Caterpillar,  the 
Chrysalis,  and  the  Butterfly. 

In  the  Caterpillar  our  dainty  little 
fairy  presents  itself  as  it  appears  in 
its  first  stage,  having  just  spent  a  few 
days,  or  a  month,  or  perhaps  the  whole 
winter  in  the  egg.  It  changes  its  old 
skin  many  times  during  its  Caterpillar 
life  of  twenty  or  thirty  days,  at  each 
change  gaining  in  weight  and  bril- 
liancy, until  with  the  last  it  appears  as 
a  Chrysalis  "a  legless,  mummy-like 
creature,"  which  maintains  its  sus- 
pended position  by  means  of  the  hooks 
on  its  tail  or  by  a  silken  girth  around 
its  body.  A  few  days  before  the  But- 
terfly comes  forth,  it  can  be  seen 
through  the  thin  cases.  Finally  the 
skin  on  the  back  bursts  open  and  the 
little  insect  is  free.  For  a  few  min- 
utes it  stands  with  drooping  wings. 
Gradually  the  wings  distend  and  in  a 
short  while  reach  four  times  their 
original  size.  Then  our  Butterfly 
hastens  away  to  carry  its  joyful 
greeting  to  man  and  flower.  So  the 
cycle   of  Butterfly   life    can    thus   be 
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Terias  nicippe. 
Colias  pliilodice. 
Meganostoma  eurjdice  (Male). 


BUTTERFLIES.-Life-£ 
Papilio  I'hoteriiis. 
Liiiienjlis  insula. 
Papilio  philolaus. 


Terias  inexicana. 
Junoina  IVenia. 
Meganostoma  eurydice  (Female). 


indicated:  Eg'g,  Caterpillar,  Chrysalis, 
Butterfly,  Egg. 

Why  they  migrate  is  not  known  but 
evidence  enough  has  been  brought  in 
by  eye  witnesses  to  prove  that  this 
does  occur.  One  flight  seen  in  Switz- 
erland lasted  for  two  hours,  the  con- 
tinuous stream  of  insects  being  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  wide  and  made  up  of  the 
species  called  the  Painted  Lady.  Similar 
companies  have  been  seen  at  sea,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  bears  witness,  also  before 
and  after  tornadoes  in  certain  places. 
In  Ceylon  a  gentlemen  drove  through 
a  cloud  of  white  Butterflies  for  nine 
miles.  But  very  interesting  to  us,  is  a 
great  migration  recorded  to  have  been 
seen  in  our  own  country,  in  Massachu- 
setts, about  Oct.  I,  1876.  These  are 
strange  stories,  but  really  hardly  more 
strange  than  other  facts  about  these 
little  animals,  graceful  and  beautiful 
in  form  and  motion,  whose  very 
presence  adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of 
mother  Nature. 

Such  quantities  of  eggs  are  laid  by 
the  Butterflies  that  if  certain  animals 
did  not  contend  against  them,  man 
would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the 
ravages  of  the  Caterpillar.  Man  has 
one  powerful  ally  in  the  birds 
which  devour  enormous  quantities  of 
these  eggs,  but  a  still  more  powerful 
ally  is  the  Ichneumon  Fly.  This  little 
insect  is  a  parasite  through  its  grub 
state  and  chooses  as  its  host  either  the 
egg  of  the  Butterfly  or  the  Caterpillar. 
The  full  grown  Fly  lays  its  egg  by 
means  of  an  ovipositor,  a  sharp,  hol- 
low instrument  with  which  it  can 
pierce  the  skin  or  shell  of  its  victim. 
The  eggs  of  the  fly  hatch  and  the 
grubs  feed  upon  the  Caterpillar,  but 
usually  do  not  touch  upon  its  vital 
parts  until  it  is  full  grown,  then  they 
devour  them  and  within  the  skin  of 
their  former  host  form  their  own 
cocoons.  Sometimes  they  wait  until 
the  Caterpillar  assumes  its  Chrysalis 
state  before  they  finish  their  dread 
work,  then  much    to   the   surprise  of 


interested  beholders,  a  little  cluster  of 
flies  appears  at  the  breaking  of  the 
cocoon,  and  no  beautiful  Butterfly. 

Some  of  these  brightly  colored  little 
messengers  of  gladness  live  through 
the  winter.  Usually  they  pass  this 
trying  period  wrapped  warmly  in  the 
cocoon  or  nestled  under  some  leaf,  still 
a  Chrysalis;  but  a  few  species  weather 
the  cold  and  the  snow  and,  shut  up  in 
some  hollow  tree  or  some  empty  shed, 
sleep  away  the  happy  days  of  Jack 
Frost  and  Santa  Clans  and  are  ready 
to  awake  with  the  spring,  when  they 
are  not  abashed  in  their  bedraggled 
garments  to  appear  among  their 
brothers,  who  come  forth  brightly 
clad,  fresh  from  the  soft,  warm  resting 
place  of  the  cocoon. 

Perhaps  the  marvelous  migration  of 
Butterflies  which  occurred  on  Oct.  3, 
1 898,  will  be  more  interesting  to  us  than 
those  already  mentioned  because  it 
happened  so  recently  and  in  our  own 
country,  and  perhaps,  most  of  all,  be- 
cause the  reason  for  flight  is  hazarded. 
The  inhabitants  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  at 
3:15  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  many 
Butterflies  flying  south.  Gradually 
the  number  increased  until  business 
practically  ceased,  the  inhabitants  all 
turning  out  to  view  the  brilliant  spec- 
tacle. The  stream  of  yellow  and 
brown  insects,  with  the  accompanying 
purr  and  brilliant  effects  of  fluttering 
wings  flowed  on  until  within  a  half  an 
hour  of  sunset,  and  even  after  this, 
millions  of  stragglers  hastened  south- 
ward. But  you  are  interested  in  the 
reason  given?  They  say  that  our 
little  friends  were  driven  away  from 
their  customary  haunts  by  the  forest 
fires  in  Colorado.  This  is  only  one 
more  supposition  to  add  to  the  list 
already  awaiting  some  enterprising 
student,  who  shall  at  last  solve  the 
mystery  of  these  wonderful  flights  and 
fully  acquaint  us  with  all  the  other 
interesting  facts  which  our  little  But- 
terflies are  still  keeping  secret. 
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THE  ARMADILLO. 


LL  Armadillos  bear  the  name 
Fatu  in  the  South  American 
Guarau  Indian  language. 
Although  the  name  is  of 
Spanish  origin  the  In- 
dian term  Fatu  has  also  been  adopted 
in  European  languages,  except  in  the 
single  case  of  the  six-banded  species. 
They  are  all  of  more  or  less  similar 
appearance  and  habits.  They  are 
natives  of  the  southern  American 
belt,  extending  as  far  north  as  Mexico, 
and  the  specimen  presented  here  was 
taken  in  Texas,  where  it  is  occasion- 
ally found.  The  Armadillos  are  at 
home  in  sparsely  grown  and  sandy 
plains,  and  in  fields  on  the  edges  of 
woods,  which,  however,  they  never  enter. 
During  the  breeding  season  they  con- 
sort together,  but  at  all  other  times 
lead  solitary  lives  and  show  no  regard 
for  any  living  thing  except  as  it  may 
serve  for  food. 

Singular  as  it  may  appear,  Armadil- 
los do  not  have  a  regular  abiding 
place,  and  they  frequently  change 
their  homes.  They  can  dig  a  hole  in 
the  ground  five  or  six  feet  deep  with 
such  expedition  that  they  are  able  to 
have  several  places  of  retreat.  The 
hole  is  circular,  at  the  entrance  from 
eight  to  twenty-four  inches  wide,  and 
at  the  bottom  is  a  snug  chamber  large 
enough  for  them  to  turn  around  in. 
They  are  great  night  rovers  and  seldom 
move  about  by  daylight,  the  glaring 
sunlight  dazing  them.  When  seen 
during  the  day  it  is  always  in  rainy 
weather  when  the  sky  is  overcast.  It 
has  been  shown  that  Armadillos  exca- 
vate their  burrows  under  the  hills  of 
Ants  or  Termites,  where  they  are  able 
to  gather  their  principal  food  with  the 
greatest  convenience  by  day  as  well  as 
by  night.  Besides  the  foregoing  they 
eat  Caterpillars,  Lizards,  and  Earth- 
worms and  are  thus  advantageous  to 
the  husbandman.     Plants  also  consti- 


tute a  part  of  their  diet. 

Armadillos  are  not  agile  but  are 
remarkably  muscular.  It  is  said,  to 
avoid  their  enemies  they  can  cut  their 
way  into  the  earth  in  places  which  a 
hoe  wielded  by  a  strong  man  can 
pierce  with  difficulty.  The  Fatu 
needs  only  three  minutes  to  drive  a 
tunnel  exceeding  the  length  of  its  own 
body.  The  strongest  man  is  incapable 
of  pulling  it  out  by  the  tail.  Once  in 
its  hole,  it  is  always  secure  from  Dogs. 
When  it  is  seized  by  Dogs,  it  never 
defends  itself  in  any  way.  This  is 
probably  not  from  cowardice,  but  be- 
cause it  believes  itself  secure  from 
danger. 

Best  of  all,the  Armadillo  is  a  useful 
animal.  The  Indians  are  fond  of 
nearly  all  the  species.  While  it  has 
an  unpleasant  odor  of  musk,  it  can  be 
prepared  for  the  table  ;  and  some  think 
it  one  of  the  most  palatable  of  dishes. 
One  of  the  species  can  roll  itself  into 
a  ball,  which,  however,  it  does  only  in 
extremity. 

In  captivity  Armadillos  are  usually 
put  in  cages  with  Monkeys,  who,  if 
they  do  not  precisely  reduce  them  to 
servitude,  at  least  use  them  as  play- 
things. The  Monkeys  ride  their  backs 
sportively,  turn  them  over,  without 
the  danger  they  might  experience  from 
Turtles,  who  are  less  harmless,  and 
cause  them  no  end  of  worry.  The 
Armadillo,  with  all  his  coat  of  mail, 
has  a  fur  lining  on  his  belly,  and 
the  experienced  Dog  quickly  turns  it 
over  and  makes  short  work  of  the 
apparently  invulnerable  quadruped. 
The  Dog  quickly  crunches  the  thin 
armour  and  leaves  the  poor  beast  life- 
less. Only  the  powerful  digging  claws 
which  might,  one  would  think,  be 
used  in  his  own  defense,  remain  to  tell 
the  tale  of  the  only  means  which  nature 
has  seemed  to  provide  him  with  against 
his  ememies. 
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NATURE^S   GROTESQUE. 


(the  yellow-breasted  chat.) 


^ 


HIS  bird  comedian  is  an  actor, 
a  mimic,  and  a  ventrilo- 
quist; he  has  been  called  "a 
rollicking  polygot,"  "  an  ec- 
centric acrobat,"  "a  happy-go-lucky 
clown,  turning  aerial  somersaults,"  "a 
Punchinello  among  birds,"  and  from 
my  own  experience  I  can  add  that  he 
is  a  practical  joker  and  "  an  artful 
dodger."  His  voice  is  absolutely 
unique  in  its  range.  Besides  his 
power  as  a  ventriloquist,  to  throw  it  in 
any  direction,  and  so  entice  away  from 
his  nest  any  intruder  upon  his  domain, 
he  possesses  the  most  unequaled  capac- 
ity for  making  queer  noises.  On  a 
certain  summer  day  I  was  driving  to 
Monticello,  the  Virginia  home  of  Pres- 
ident Jefferson,  along  a  beautiful  road, 
bordered  by  tall  trees  and  a  thick, 
leafy  undergrowth  where  a  thousand 
nests  might  be  safely  hidden.  All 
along  a  road  the  Chats  called  chit^  chit^ 
or  barked,  whined,  clucked,  whistled, 
sang,  chuckled  and  called  overhead, 
or  out  of  the  bushes  beside  us,  always 
invisible,  or  just  giving  a  flutter  to  the 
leaves  to  show  their  presence.  One  of 
the  party  declared  one  called  Kitty ^ 
Kitty!  distinctly,  and  he  also  mim- 
micked  a  pnppy  most  successfully. 
Later  on,  in  July,  I  was  stopping  near 
afavoritehauntof  the  Chats;  a  country 
place  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  where 
thickly  growing  shrubs  and  bushes 
filled  the  deep  hollows  between  the 
hills  and  near  the  streams.  Here  they 
had  their  broods,  and  not  only  all  day, 
but  late  in  the  evening  by  moonlight 
they  could  be  heard,  making  the  whole 
place  ring  with  their  medley  of  sounds, 
while  not  a  feather  of  them  could  be 
seen. 

Yet  I  finally  succeeded  in  catching 
various  glimpses  of  them,  and  in 
equally  characteristic,  though  different 


moods.  First,  I  saw  them  darting  rap- 
idly to  and  fro  on  foraging  journeys, 
their  bills  filled  with  food,  for  they  are 
most  admirable  husbands  and  fathers, 
and  faithful  to  the  nests  that  they  hide 
with  such  care.  They  are  beautiful 
birds,  rich  olive-green  above  and  a 
bright  yellow  below,  with  two  or  three 
pure  white  lines  or  stripes  about  the 
eye  and  throat  and  a  "  beauty  spot  " 
of  black  near  the  beak,  I  watched 
one  balancing  on  a  slender  twig  near 
the  water  in  the  bright  sunshine  and 
his  colors,  green  and  gold,  fairly  glit- 
tered. His  nest  is  usually  near  the 
ground  in  the  crotch  of  a  low  branch 
and  is  a  rather  large  one,  woven  of 
bark  in  strips,  coarse  grass  and  leaves, 
and  lined  with  finer  grass  for  the  three 
or  four  white  eggs,  adorned  with  small 
reddish-brown  spots.  One  pair  had 
their  home  near  a  blackberry  thicket, 
and  they  might  be  seen  gobbling  ber- 
ries and  peeping  at  you  with  bright 
black  eyes  all  the  while. 

The  Chat  excels  in  extraoramary 
and  absurd  pose ;  wings  fluttering,  tail 
down,  legs  dangling  like  a  Stork,  he 
executes  all  kinds  of  tumbles  in  the 
air.  It  is  said  that  a  Chat  courtship 
is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
lucky  spectator.  Such  somersaults, 
such  songs,  such  queer  jerks  and  starts. 
Our  bird  is  one  of  the  Wood  Warbler 
family,  a  quiet  and  little  known  group 
of  birds.  His  elusiveness  and  skill 
in  hiding,  and  his  swift  movements, 
are  his  only  traits  in  common  with 
them.  Ella  F.  Mosby. 


In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it 
were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against 
Nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches 
and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with 
heaven  and  earth. — Milton. 
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THE  RED-HEAD  DUCK. 


IN  MANY  points  of  structure  and 
habits  Sea  Ducks,  of  which  this 
is  a  specimen,  may  be  distin- 
guished from  Fresh  Water 
Ducks  by  the  presence  of  a  lobe 
or  little  flap  of  skin  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  hind  toe.  The  legs  of  the  former 
are  also  placed  farther  behind,  and 
they  are  thus  better  fitted  for  swim- 
ming, though  not  so  well  adapted  for 
walking  or  running  on  land.  The 
feathers  of  Sea  Ducks  are  more  dense 
also,  and  they  are  all  provided  with  a 
quantity  of  thick  down  next  to  the 
skin,  which  is  of  no  small  commercial 
value. 

The  difference  in  the  habits  of  the 
two  species  is  no  less  striking.  The 
latter  dive  for  their  food,  which  the 
former  never  do;  they  are  chiefly 
maritime  in  their  distribution,  al- 
though all,  or  nearly  all,  retire  to  fresh 
water  lakes  to  raise  their  young. 

The  Red-head  is  said  not  to  be 
common  along  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, but  in  the  winter  months  is 
found  in  considerable  numbers  along 
the  south  shore  of  Long  Island.  It  is 
extremely  abundant  south  of  that 
point,  and  particularly  so  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  where  immense  numbers 
are  killed  each  season.  Where  it  is 
enabled  to  feed  on  the  well  known 
wild  celery  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  fully 
equal  in  flavor  to  that  of  the  Canvas 
Back.  Both  in  spring  and  fall  it  is 
an  extremely  abundant  migrant  in  the 
Western  States.  It  generally  reaches 
northern  Illinois,  says  Hallock,  in  its 
spring  passage  about  the  last  of  March, 
remaining  until  the  latter  part  of  April. 
On  its  return  journey  late  in  October, 


it  remains  on  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
sloughs  until  the  cold  weather,  by 
freezing  up  its  feeding  grounds,  forces 
it  to  go  farther  south.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  a  few  of  these  birds 
breed  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
but  they  usually  continue  northward 
to  their  regular  breeding  grounds, 
which  extend  from  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, and  others  of  the  northern  tier  of 
states,  to  the  fur  countries. 

The  Red-head  was  found  nesting  on 
the  St.  Clair  Flats,  Michigan,  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Collins,  who,  in  describing 
some  of  its  breeding  habits,  says:  "  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  two  nests 
of  this  bird  containing  respectively 
seven  and  eight  eggs.  The  first  was 
placed  on  some  drifted  rushes  on  a 
sunken  log,  and  was  composed  of  flags 
and  rushes  evidently  taken  from  the 
pile  of  drift  upon  the  log,  as  they  were 
short  pieces,  so  short,  in  fact,  that  the 
nest  when  lifted  with  the  hands  fell 
in  pieces.  The  nest  was  four  inches 
deep  and  lined  with  down  from  the 
female.  This  nest  contained  seven 
fresh  eggs  of  a  creamy  color,  varied  in 
measurements  and  of  a  uniform  oval 
shape,  very  little  smaller  at  one  end. 
The  other  nest  was  built  similar  to  a 
Coot's  nest;  that  is,  of  flags  and  grass 
interwoven  at  the  base  of  a  bunch  of 
flags  growing  in  water  three  or  four 
feet  deep.  It  was  built  in  such  a  way 
that  the  nest  would  rise  and  fall  with 
the  water." 

The  food  of  the  Red-head  consists 
of  mollusks,  shell-fish,  and  the  seeds 
and  roots  of  aquatic  plants. 
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BIRDS    IN  GARDEN   AND  ORCHARD. 


URING  the  last  year  I  have 
received  quite  a  number  of 
letters  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  inquiring 
why  so  few  birds  are 
found  about  the  homes,  among  the 
ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  and  in 
the  orchard.  My  correspondents  also 
wish  to  know  how  our  beautiful  native 
songsters  can  be  induced  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
man.  As  the  many  inquiries  came 
from  the  East,  the  West,  the  North, 
and  the  South,  I  shall  treat  the  subject 
in  the  following  manner  : 

The  northern,  eastern,  and  central 
states  show  but  little  difference  as  to 
their  bird-life,  and  there  is  also  little 
diversity  in  regard  to  the  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  gardens.  The 
region  included  is  bounded  on  the 
the  north  by  the  British  possessions, 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on 
the  west  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Territory, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina.  While  living  in  the  country 
I  have  always  had  birds  at  my  home 
and  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  give  my  own  experience. 

Birds  settle  only  where  they  find 
the  surroundings  perfectly  congenial, 
and  where  they  are  protected  and 
consequently  feel  safe  ;  where  dense 
shrubbery,  evergreens,  and  decid- 
uous trees  abound,  and  where 
water  and  suitable  nesting  mater- 
ial are  near  at  hand.  In  one  gar- 
den they  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
while  in  another  one  close  b)-,  only  a 
few  pairs,  perhaps,  are  to  be  found. 
When  protected,  they  soon  learn  to 
regard  man  as  their  friend.  Their 
enemies,  especially  Cats,  Squirrels,  and 
Owls,  must  not  be  allowed  to  rove 
about  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  and 
such  thieves  and  robbers  as  the  Blue 


Jay,  the  Loggerhead  Shrike  or  Butcher 
Bird,  and  that  abominable  tramp  and 
anarchist  among  birds,  the  English 
Sparrow,  should  never  be  tolerated  in 
a  garden  or  park  where  other  birds  are 
expected  to  make  their  homes. 

In  the  days  of  my  boyhood  the 
groves  re  echoed  with  the  songs  of 
many  birds  ;  the  woods,  however,  have 
been  cleared  away,  and  in  the  poor 
remnants  of  the  once  magnificent 
forests  there  are  few  birds  to  be  found 
today.  The  sweet  notes  of  the  Veery, 
the  thundering  sounds  of  the  Ruffed 
Grouse,  the  loud  hammering  of  the 
Pileated  Woodpecker,  are  no  longer 
heard.  I  have  devoted  much  time  to 
erecting  bird  houses  and  planting 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  birds.  Here 
they  soon  took  up  their  residences. 
On  the  top  of  the  barn  and  granary 
Martin  boxes  were  placed,  and  in  the 
gables  of  the  barn  holes  were  cut  to 
admit  the  pretty  Barn  Swallow  and  the 
Phoebe.  Among  the  first  birds  to  settle 
were  the  Robins  and  Bluebirds,  both 
heralds  of  spring,  appearing  in  the  last 
days  of  March  or  early  in  April  from 
their  winter  homes  in  our  Southern 
States.  The  Baltimore  Oriole  sus- 
pended its  beautiful  hanging  nest  from 
a  high  horizontal  branch  of  a  Walnut 
tree.  The  Cedar  Bird,  quiet  and 
retired  in  its  habits,  and  a  most  beauti- 
ful denizen  of  the  garden,  placed  its 
nest  constructed  of  sheep's  wool  on  a 
low  horizontal  branch  of  an  Oak.  The 
sprightly  Canary-like  song  of  the 
American  Goldfinch,  often  called  the 
Wild  Canary,  was  heard  throughout 
the  summer,  and  its  cozy  little  nest, 
lined  warmly  with  thistle-down,  was 
placed  in  the  upright  exterior  branches 
of  a  Sugar  Maple.  In  the  same  tree, 
but  lower  down  on  a  horizontal  branch 
the    exquisite   pendulous    nest  of    the 
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Red-eyed  Vireo  was  now  and  then 
found.  This  Vireo  is  an  incessant 
songster  as  it  gleans  among  the  upper 
branches  of  the  trees. 

The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  invari- 
ably nested  in  a  clump  of  dense  wild 
Crab-apple  trees,  partly  overgrown 
with  grape  vines.  Another  inhabitant 
of  the  grove  not  easily  overlooked,  is 
the  bold  Kingbird,  the  guardian  of  the 
barnyard,  its  nest  saddled  on  a  rather 
sftrong  moss-covered  limb  of  another 
Oak.  I  could  mention  a  number  of 
other  birds  that  build  their  nests  near 


the  dwellings  of  man,  but  space  will 
not  permit  me  to  do  so.  I  will  add, 
however,  that  if  my  readers  would 
have  about  them  these  beautiful  and 
useful  birds,  which  are  almost  the  best 
friends  of  mankind,  don't  allow  Eng- 
lish Sparrows  to  come  near  your  home, 
and  you  will  soon  find  youself  in  the 
midst  of  the  songsters.  The  incredible 
numbers  of  English  Sparrows  now 
found  almost  everywhere  have  driven 
our  native  birds  away. 

— ^JOS.  F.  HONECKER, 

Oak  Forest,  Ind. 


GOLDENROD. 


PRING   is  the   morning   of   the   year, 

And  Summer  is   the  noontide  bright ; 
The    Autumn   is   the    evening   clear 
That  comes  before  the   Winter's   night. 


And  in  the  evening,    everywhere 

Along  the  roadside,  up  and  down, 
I   see   the   golden    torches  flare 

Like   lighted   street-lamps   in   the  town. 

I   think  the    Butterfly   and    Bee, 

From    distant   meadows    coming    back, 
Are   quite   contented   when    they   see 

These   lamps   along   the   homeward    track. 

But  tnose   who   stay  too   late    get   lost  ; 

For   when    the    darkness    falls   about, 
Down    every   lighted   street   the    frost 

Will   go   and   put   the   torches   out ! 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
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GOLDEN   ROD. 

^  5  Life-size. 


From  Natu  re  by  Chicago  Colortype  Co. 


OCTOBER. 


Y,  thou  art  welcome,  heaven's  delicious  breath, 
When  woods  begin  to  wear  the  crimson  leaf, 
And  suns  grow  meek,  and  the  meek  suns  grow  brief, 

And  the  year  smiles  as  it  draws  near  its  death. 

Wind  of  the  sunny  south  !  oh  still  delay. 
In  the  gay  woods  and  in  the  golden  air, 
Like  to  a  good  old  age  released  from  care. 

Journeying,  in  long  serenity,  away. 

In  such  a  bright,  late  quiet,  would  that  I 

Might  wear  out  life  like  thee,  mid  bowers  and  brooks, 
And,  dearest  yet,  the  sunshine  of  kind  looks. 

And  music  of  kind  voices  ever  nigh  ; 

And  when  my  last  sand  twinkled  in  the  glass. 

Pass  silently  from  men,  as  thou  dost  pass. 

— Bezant. 


October  days  are  stealing 

All  swiftly  on  their  way  ; 
The  squirrels  now  are  working. 

The  leaves  are  out  at  play; 
The  busy,  busy  children 

Are  gathering  nuts  so  brown, 
And  birds  are  gaily  planning 

A  winter  out  of  town. 

— Clara  L.  Strong. 
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FROM    ''  CONSTANTINOPLE/' 


Edmondo  de  Amicis. 


iONSTANTINOPLE  has  one 
grace  and  gayety  peculiar  to 
itself,  that  comes  from  an 
infinite  number  of  birds 
of  every  kind,  for 
which  the  Turks  nourish  a  warm 
sentiment  and  regard.  Mosques,  groves, 
old  walls,  gardens,  palaces  all  resound 
with  song,  the  whistling  and  twitter- 
ing of  birds ;  everywhere  wings  are 
fluttering  and  life  and  harmony  abound. 
The  sparrows  enter  the  houses  boldly, 
and  eat  out  of  women's  and  children's 
hands.  Swallows  nest  over  the  cafe 
doors,  and  under  the  arches  of  the 
bazaars ;  Pigeons  in  innumerable 
swarms,  maintained  by  legacies  from 
sultans  and  private  individuals,  form 
garlands  of  black  and  white  along  the 
cornices  of  the  cupolas  and  around  the 
terraces  of  the  minarets;  Sea-gulls  dart 
and  play  over  the  water ;  thousands  of 
Turtle-doves  coo  amorously  among  the 


cypresses  m  the  cemeteries ;  Crows 
croak  about  the  Castle  of  the  Seven 
Towers;  Halcyons  come  and  go  in  long 
files  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  ;  and  Storks  sit  upon 
the  cupolas  of  the  mausoleums.  For 
the  Turk,  each  one  of  these  birds  has 
a  gentle  meaning,  or  a  benignant 
virtue  :  Turtle-doves  are  favorable  to 
lovers.  Swallows  keep  away  fire  from 
the  roofs  where  they  build  their  nests. 
Storks  make  yearly  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  Halcyons  carry  the  souls  of  the 
faithful  to  Paradise.  Thus  he  protects 
and  feeds  them,  through  a  sentiment 
of  gratitude  and  piety ;  and  they 
enliven  the  house,  the  sea,  and  the 
sepulchre.  Every  quarter  of  Stamboul 
is  full  of  the  noise  of  them,  bringing 
to  the  city  a  sense  of  the  pleasures  of 
country  life,  and  continually  relishing 
the  soul  with  a  reminder  of  nature. 


There  are  several  kinds  of  animals, 
points  out  Cosmos,  that  have  never 
swallowed  water.  Among  these  are 
the  Lamas  of  Patagonia  and  certain 
Gazelles  of  the  far  east,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  reptiles — Serpents, 
Lizards,  and  certain  Batrachians — that 
live  and  flourish  where  there  is  no 
moisture.  A  kind  of  Mouse  of  the  arid 
plains  of  western  America  also  exists 
where  moisture  is  said  to  be  unknown. 


In  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  a 
Paroquet  lived  fifty-two  years  without 
drinking  a  drop,  and  some  naturalists 
believe  that  Hares  take  no  liquid 
except  the  dew  that  sometimes  forms 
on  the  grass  they  eat.  Even  Cows  and 
Goats  in  France,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Lozere,  almost  never  drink,  yet 
they  produce  the  milk  from  which  is 
made  the  famous  Roquefort  cheese. 
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ANIMALS  AND  MUSIC. 


NE  of  our  poets  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that 
"music  hath  power  to  sooth 
the  savage  breast,"  but  ex- 
periments have  recently 
been  made  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 
The  American  Naturalist  tells  us,  to 
determine  with  scientific  accuracy  the 
effects  of  violin  playing  on  certain 
animals. 

"  Music  which  was  slow  and  sweet, 
like  '  Home,  Sweet  Home '  or  'Annie 
Laurie,'  pleased  the  Panthers,  a  Jaguar, 
and  a  Lioness  with  her  cubs.  The 
Panthers  became  nervous  and  twitched 
their  tails  when  a  lively  jig,  'The  Irish 
Washerwoman,'  was  played  to  them, 
and  relapsed  into  their  former  quiet 
when  the  music  again  became  sooth- 
ing. 

"  The  Jaguar  was  so  nervous  during 
the  jig  music  that  he  jumped  from  a 
shelf  to  the  floor  of  his  cage  and  back 
again.  When  the  player  ceased  play- 
ing and  walked  away,  the  Jaguar 
reached  out  his  paw  to  him  as  far  as 
he  could.     His  claws  were  drawn  back. 


"The  Lioness  and  her  cubs  were 
interested  from  the  first,  though  when 
the  violinist  approached  the  cage  the 
mother  gave  a  hiss,  and  the  cubs  hid 
behind  her.  At  the  playing  of  a  lively 
jig,  the  cubs  stood  up  on  their  hind 
legs  and  peeped  over  at  the  player. 
When  the  musician  retreated  from  the 
cage,  the  animals  came  to  the  front  of 
it  and  did  not  move  back  when  he 
gradually  drew  so  near  as  almost  to 
touch  the  great  paws  which  were 
thrust  through  the  bars.  When  play- 
ing 'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  the  entire 
family  seemed  very  attentive,  and 
were  motionless  except  that  the  cubs 
turned  their  heads  from  side  to  side. 
Then  another  jig  was  played  and  the 
cubs  pranced  about." 

"  The  Coyotes  in  a  den,  squatted  in 
a  semicircle,  and  sat  silently  while  the 
music  continued.  When  it  ceased, 
they  ran  up  and  pawed  at  the  player 
through  the  bars.  He  began  afresh, 
and  they  again  formed  in  a  silent  semi- 
circle. This  experiment  was  tried 
several  times  with  the  same  results." 


Of  late  years  the  Sea  Gulls  have 
found  it  so  much  to  their  interest  to 
come  up  to  the  Thames  in  our  midst 
that  their  graceful  evolutions  around 
the  crowded  bridges  in  ever  growing 
flocks  has  almost  ceased  to  excite 
notice.  But  this  year,  as  never  before, 
they  have  descended  upon  the  water 
of  St.  James  Park  in  such  great  num- 
bers that  their  presence  must  consid- 
erably exercise  the  minds  of  those 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  other 
wild  fowl  there.  They  may  be  seen 
sometimes  resting  upon  the  surface  of 
the  eastern  half  of  the  lake  in  sufficient 
number    almost    to    hide    the   water. 


And  at  the  Inncheon  hour,  when  re- 
leased workers  throng  bank  and  bridge, 
bestownng  upon  the  water  the  scanty 
fragments  of  their  frugal  meals,  the 
gulls,  on  ready  wing,  with  an  agility 
born  of  long  practice  over  stormy  seas, 
give  the  clumsier  Ducks  and  Geese 
hard  work  to  obtain  even  a  small 
share  of  what  is  going.  Not  so  long 
ago  a  piece  of  plain  bread  might  often 
float  uneaten  until  it  sank  waterlogged 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fish.  It  is  so  no 
longer.  No  crumb  now  goes  a-beg- 
ging or  is  scouted  by  any  of  the  old 
habitues    as    beneath    their   notice.  — 

London  Paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


Page  126. 

KINGBIRD  OF  PARADISE— Cinctnmirus 
regius. 

Range — New  Guinea  and  the  neighboring 
islands. 


Page  130. 

'P'ECCAICf.—Dicotyles  torquatus. 

Range; — From    Arkansas    to     Brazil, 
specimen  was  taken  in  Texas. 


This 


Page  134. 

BOTTLE-NOSED  DOLPHIN.  —  Tiirsiops 
iursio. 

Range — Arctic  ocean  and  the  north  of  the 
Atlantic. 


Page  138. 

TUFTED  PUFFIN.— i^^mo'a  cirrhata.  Other 
name:  Sea  Parrot. 

Range — Coasts  and  islands  of  the  north 
Pacific,  from  California  to  Alaska,  and  from 
Japan  to  Bering  Strait.  Accidental  on  the 
coast  of  Maine. 


Nest — In  crevices  of  rocks,   often   without 
lining. 

Egg— One. 


Page  147. 

ARMADILLO. —  Tatusia  novemcinda.  Other 
name  Peba. 

Range — From  Texas  to  Paraguay. 


Page  151. 

RED-HEADED  DUCK.— Ayihja  americana. 

Range — North  America  iu  general,  breeding 
from  California,  Wisconsin,  and  Maine,  north- 
ward. 

Nest — On  low  grassy  grounds  near  the 
water. 

Eggs — Seven  to  ten,  grayish  white  to  pale 
greenish  buff ;  oval  in  form. 


Page  155. 

GOLDENROD.— i>o//^a^o  Virga-aurea.  The 
name  is  common  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus 
Solidago. 
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Vol.  I,  II,  or  III,  Cloth,    -        -       each,       $1.25      Vol.  I  and  II  Combined,  Cloth,  $2.25 

•'   I,  II,  or  III,  Half  Morocco,  "  1.75        "    I    "    II        "  Half  Morocco,  3.00 

"   I,  II,  or  III,  Full  Morocco,  "  2.25       "    I    "    II       "         Full  Morocco,  4.25 

Also  any  of  the  above  given  for  new  cash  annual  subscriptions  to  BIRDS  AND  ALIv  NATURE. 
Vol.  I,  Vol.  II  OP  Vol.  Hi,  Cloth,       .       .       .        Given  for  Three  Subscriptions. 
"  Half  Morrcco,  "  Four  " 

"  Full  Morocco,  "  Five 

LIST  OF  BIRDS  PORTRAYED  IN  NATURAL  COLORS : 


1 1 
1 1 


Vol.  I. 

Blade  Bird,  Red-winged. 
Blue  Bird. 
Bobolink. 
Bunting,  Indigo. 
Cat  Bird, 

Chickadee,  Black-capped. 
Cock  of  the  Rock. 
Crossbill,  American. 
Crow,  American. 
Duck,  Mandarin. 
Flicker 

Flycatcher,  Scissor-tailed. 
Galliuule,  Purple. 
Grebe,  Pied-billed. 
Grosbeak,  Rosebreasted. 
Grouse,  Ruffed. 
Gull,  Ring-billed. 
Hawk,  Marsh. 
Hawk,  Night. 
Heron,  Black-crowned. 
Jay,  American  Blue. 
Jay,  Arizona  Greeu. 
Jay,  Canada. 
Kingfisher,  American. 
Lark,  Meadow. 
Ivongspiir,  Smith's. 
Lory,  Blue-mountain. 
Mocking  Bird,  American. 
Mot  Mot,  Mexican. 
Nonpareil. 
Oriole,  Baltimore. 
Oriole,  Golden. 
Oriole,  Orchard. 
Owl,  Long-eared. 
Owl,  Screech. 
Owl,  Snowy. 
Paradise,  Red  Bird  of. 
Parrakeet,  Australian. 
Parrot,  King. 
Pheasant,  Golden. 
Pheasant,  Japan 
Red  Bird,  American. 
Robin,  American. 
Roller,  Swallow-tailed  Indian. 
Shrike,   Logger-head. 
Swallow,  Barn. 
Tanager,  Red-rumped. 
Tanager,  Scarlet. 
Tern,  Black. 
Thrush,  Brown. 
Thrush,   Wood. 
Toucon,  Yellow-throated. 
Trogon,  Resplendent. 
Vireo,  Yellow-throated. 
Warbler,  Black  and  White  Creep- 
ing. 
Warbler,  Prothouotary. 
Wax  Wing,  Bohemian. 
Woodpecker,  California. 
Woodpecker,  Red  headed. 
Wren,  Long-billed  Marsh. 


Vol.  II. 

Anhinga,  or  Snake  Bird. 

Avocet,  American. 

Blue  Bird,  Mountain. 

Bunting,  Lazuli. 

Chimney  Swift. 

Chat,  Yellow-breasted. 

Cuckoo,  Yellow-billed. 

Dove,  Mourning. 

Duck,  Canvass-back. 

Duck,  Mallard. 

Duck,  Wood. 

Eagle,  Baldheaded. 

Flamingo. 

Flycatcher,  Vermilion. 

Gold  Finch,  American. 

Goose,  White-fronted. 

Grackle,  Bronzed. 

Grosbeak,  Evening. 

Grouse,  Black. 

Heron,  Snowy. 

Humming  Bird,  Allen's. 

Humming-Bird,  Ruby-throated. 

Junco,  Slate  colored. 

King  Bird. 

Kingfisher,  European. 

Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned. 

Lark,  Horned. 

Merganser,  Red-breasted. 

Nuthatch,  White-breasted. 

Osprey,  American. 

Partridge,  Gambel's. 

Phalarope,  Wilson's. 

Pheasant,  Ring-necked. 

Phoebe. 

Plover,  Belted-piping. 

Plover,  Simipalmated  Ring. 

Rail,  Sora. 

Sapsucker,  Yellow-bellied. 

Scoter,  American. 

Skylark. 

Snake  Bird. 

Snow  Flake. 

Sparrow,  English. 

Sparrow,  Song. 

Tanager,  Summer. 

Teal,  Green-winged. 

Thrush,  Hermit. 

Tropic  Bird,  Yellow-billed. 

Turkey,  Wild. 

Turnstone. 

Verdin, 

Vireo,  Warbling. 

Vulture,  Turkey. 

Warbler,  Blackburnian. 

Warbler,  Cerulean, 

Warbler,  Kentucky. 

Warbler,  Yellow. 

Woodcock,  American. 

Wren,  House. 

Wood  Pewee. 

Yellow  Legs. 


Vol.  111. 

Bittern,  Least. 

Bob  White. 

Cockatoo,  Rose. 

Coot,  American. 

Creeper,  Brown. 

Dickcissel. 

Duck,  Baldpate. 

Duck,  Black. 

Duck,  PintaiL 

Duck,  Old  Squaw.    . 

Finch,  Purple, 

Flycatcher,  Arkansas. 

Gnat-Catcher,  Blue-gray. 

Goose,  Canada. 

Grouse,  Dusky. 

Hawk,  Sparrow. 

Heron,  Great-blue. 

Ibis,  White-faced  Glossy. 

Kingbird,  Arkansas. 

Murre,  Br'iinnich's. 

Nightingale. 

Oven  bird. 

Owl,  Sawwhet. 

Owl,  Short-eared. 

Partridge,  Mountain. 

Parrot,  Double  Yellow-headed. 

Partridge,  Scaled. 

Petrel,  Stormy. 

Pheasant,  Silver. 

Pigeon,  Crowned. 

Pigeon,  Passenger. 

Plover,  Snowy. 

Prairie  Hen,  Lesser. 

Rhea,  South  American. 

Sandpiper,  Bartramian. 

Sparrow,  English. 
Sparrow,  Fox. 
Spoonbill,  Roseate. 
Stilt,  Black-necked. 
Swan,  Black. 
Vireo,  Red-eyed. 
Warbler,   Baybreasted. 
Warbler,  Magnolia. 
Woodpecker,  Arctic  Three-toed. 
Woodpecker,  Downy. 
Woodpecker,  Ivory-billed. 
Woodpecker,  Red-bellied. 
And  three  plates  of  eggs  including 
49  different  species. 


(ONE    OF   THE    MANY 
by  return  express  Birds  Vols. 


LETTERS    WE    RECEIVE.) 

I,  II  and  III.     I  want  them  for  my  son's  birthday 

for  a  niece  of 


"Send  me    -_, 
present.     They  are  the  finest  gift  books  I  have  ever  seen.     I  shall  want  another  set 
mine  about  this  time  next  month. ' '  Yours  very  truly, 

Send  all  Orders  to  


NATURE  STUDY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


>0<H>CKH><><><><><><>00<K><><>0-0-0<K3<>^ 

Quality  Rather  Than  Quantity. 

Pres.  Eliot  vf  Harvard,  says:   "  The  International  is  a  wonderfully  compact  storehouse  of  accurate  information." 


The  International  is  Scientific 
and  Practical. 

Words  are  easily  found.  Tronunciation 
is  easily  ascertained.  IMeanings  are  eas- 1 
ily  learned.  The  growth  of  words  is 
easily  traced,  and  excellence  of  quality 
rather  than  superfluity  of  quantity 
characterizes  its  every  department. 


\VEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

PICTIONAKY 


It  is  the  School-Teacher  of 
the  Republic. 

The  International  and  its  abridgments  ' 
arc  in  general  use  in  the  colleges  and 
public;  and  private  schools  of  the  coun- 
try.   Should  you  not  give  the  students  ' 
access  to  the  same  Dicti«narj'  in  the 
home  that  they  use  in  the  schoolroom? 


Specimen  paycs  aiul  tcstimonUiUi  from  eminent  persons  and  publications  sent  on  application. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  ^ 

>00000<>00000^0000000<>0<K>0<><><><><>00<K>0<><>0<KK><>d 


HICA60 


PROGRESS 


WABASH  AVE.  ft#  AND  RANDOLPH  ST.  W  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  leading  and  most  successful  commercial  school  in  America.  Unequaled  facilities 
and  equipment,  superior  accommodations  and  advantages,  the  best  lighted  and  ventilated 
college  rooms.  Thorough  Courses — Able  Teachers, — Individual  Instruction — Rapid 
Progress — Thorough  Preparation — Tuition  and  All  Expenses  Low. 

THE    FINEST    AND    MOST    COMPLETE    BUSINESS    COLLEGE    IN    AMERICA. 
Each  year  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  are  prepared  for  good  employment  and  success 

in  life.     Endorsed  by  leading  professional  and   business  men.     Situations  secured  for  students. 

Evening  School  Term,  Sept.  ist  to  May  ist.     Students  may  enter  at  any  time.     Catalogues  and 

full  particulars  sent  free. 

65  TO  71  WABASH   AVENUE.  GONDRING    &    VIRDEN,     Principals. 
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eloquence' 

o  .   IS  .  • 

POWER 


IT 
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Elocution, 

Delsarte, 
Artistic 

Pantomine, 
Vocal  and 
Physical 
Culture, 
Debate, 
Public 

Speaking, 
Journalism, 
Parliamentary 
Law, 
Literature, 

Rhetoric, 
Piano, 
Violin, Vocal  Music. 


I 


^ 


i 


21st  Year. 

INCORPORATED. 

Diplomas  Granted. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

Art  of  Conver.sation  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments throughout  the  year. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 
MISS.  E.  H.  DENia,  Director  of  Delsarte. 
ANSA  MORSE  CRANE, 

Director  of  Vocal  Music. 
MAUDE  PECK,  Director  of  Piano  Department. 
BENNET  GRIFFIN,  Director  of  Violin. 

Corps  of  Experienced  Assistants. 

Soper's   Recitation   Books,    12    numbers, 

25  cents  each. 

HENRY  M.  SOPER,  Pres., 

loth  Floor  Steinwav  Hal!.       17  Van  Bureii  St., 
CtilGrtOO. 


CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OP  LAW 

Law  Department  of  Lake  Forest  University.  Hon. 
T.  A.  Moran,  LL-  D.,  Dean.  Evening  sessions.  Three- 
year  course  leading  to  degrees  of  LL.  B.  and  admission 
to  the  bar.    For  catalogue  address 

ELMER  E.  BARRETT,  LL.  B..  Sec'y, 

1500  Title  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Kindergarten     Supplies. 

Artists' 
Material 
THEODORE  F.  REESE 

20  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 

FOUND    AT    LAST. 

QnRF  FPPT  are  made  healthy,  sound,  and  well 
OUnCi  ret  I  by  using  Climax  Foot  and  Corn 
Cure.  It  affords  instant  relief  and  perfect  cure  without 
the  evil  effects  attending  so  many  alleged  cures.  This 
Vegetable  remedy  is  unequalled  as  a  cure  for  hard  and 
soft  corns,  bunions,  chilblains,  sweating,  aching,  burn- 
ing feet.  Secure  a  box  at  once  by  sending  2 sc  stamps 
or  silver  to  CLIMAX  FOOT  CURK  CO., 

172  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON- 

BROniDE   ENLARGEMENTS 

made  from  Amateur  Negatives  or  Films. 
Also  Developing  and  Printing. 

T.  HANISON, 
151  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


Plfaso  mfTlion  "BIRDS"  wheu  jou  write  to  advertlsera. 


Cbica^o  College  ot  (Commerce 


«««  HUJ)  **« 


Short  Hand  School 


BIG  ARCH  BUILDING, 


438  WEST  63rd  STREET. 


BRANCHES  TAUGHT: 

BOOK-KEEPING,  COMMERCIAL   LAW,         CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

DRAWING  OF   COMMERCIAL   PAPERS, 

PENMANSHIP,   ARITHMETIC,    GRAMMAR,   SPELLING, 

SHORTHAND    AND   TYPEWRITING 

« 

Special  Preparations  for  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

Office  open  from  8  A.  M,  until  9  P.  M.  every  day  except  Sunday. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  SESSIONS.      GRANT  ORR,  Prin. 


This  School  has 
been  established 
Twenty-Five  Years 


Occupies  its  own    building^  and  offers 
all    modern  facilities. 

For  Prospectus  and  Full  Information 

...ADDRESS... 

O.  M.  POWERS,  Principal, 

7  Konroe  Street.  CHICAGO. 


THE    OMAHA    EXPOSITION. 

When  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  ceased  to  exist,  it 
was  supposed  that  we  should  ne'er  look  upon  its  like 
again.  However,  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at 
Omaha  has  effectively  reproduced  in  similarity  all  of  the 
buildings  which  made  the  White  City  so  attractive  in  1893. 

It  does  not  now  take  weeks  to  wander  through  grounds 
and  structures  and  tlien  be  compelled  to  go  away  with  a 
jumble  of  ideas,  for  the  Omaha  Exposition  people  have 
profited  by  past  experience,  and  have  so  improved  the 
arrangement  of  exhibits  that  no  more  than  two  or  three 
days  of  time  need  be  consumed  in  admiration  and  in- 
spection of  the  marvelous  resources  of  the  West,  col- 
lected together  in  the  chief  city  of  Nebraska. 

Even  the  new  Midway,  is  a  reproduction  of  the  far- 
famed  Street  of  all  Nations  of  1893,  with  many  improve- 
ments upon  the  original. 

The  electric  lighting  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  and 
lagoon  at  night  makes  a  scene  of  enchanting  beauty, 
alone  worth  traveling  a  tliousand  miles  to  see. 

The  means  of  communication  between  the  city  and 
the  grounds  are  ample,  and  the  distance  to  be  traversed 
is  short. 

The  ways  of  reaching  Omaha  are  innumerable,  but 
chief  among  them  is  the  direct  Chicago  and  Omaha 
short  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paiil  Rail- 
way, with  its  electric-lighted,  vestibuled  trains,  leaving 
Chicago  every  night  at  6:15  p.  m.,  and  arriving  Omaha 
at  8:20  the  next  morning.     Dining  car  service  en  route. 

Excursion  tickets  are  on  sale  at  every  coupon  ticket 
office  in  the  United  States  over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St  Paul  Railway  through  northern  Illinois  and  central 
Iowa,  as  well  as  at  95  Adams  St.,  and  at  the  Union 
Passenger  Station,  Canal  and  Adams  Sts.,  Chicago. 


Please  mention  "BIRDS"  when  Jou  write  to  advertisers. 


splendid  Book  Bargains! 

We  can  send  you  these  books,  new  and  elegaut,  at  prices  never  before  known.  They  are  not  the  incorrect 
editions  s^ld  in  department  stores,  but  correct  ones  that  will  please  yon  and  your  most  elegant  acquaintances. 

Huy  one  or  two  of  these  as  a  sample  ami  you  will  get  all  your  Christmas  presents  fronj  us.  We  cannot  afford 
money  for  display  ;idverti«ing  in  magazines  and  this  offer  will  not  be  repeated  unless  we  get  a  great  many  orders 
from  the  readers  i>f  UIKDS  AND  AI.U  NaTI'RIv  We  have  thousands  of  books  on  our  lists.  Don't  buy  a  l)ook 
nnywhiTC  nil  you  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you.  We  have  no  shop  worn  goods.  We  receive  our  orders  at  8i,  164 
La  Salle  Street.  Chii  ago,  and  the  goods  are  packed  and  mailed  to  you  direct  from  the  publishers  without  handling 
by  deakrs.  We  hope  you  like  this  idea.  We  know  it  is  a  good  one  and  thousands  of  our  customers  all  over  the 
nation  will  tell  you  Ihe  same  thing. 

Ttie  Dresden  Edition  of  Handy  Volume  Classics 

has  sixtj' titles.  Among  them  are  Abbe  Constantin,  Autocrat  of  the  U.  Table,  Bacon'.* 
Kssays,  Light  of  Asia,  Treasure  Island,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Uncle  Tom's  C,  Stickit 
Mini.sters,  Longfellow's,  Whittier's,  Lowell'.s,  Poe's,  Browning's,  and  Favorite  Poems, 
;ind  other.s.  Printed  from  new  plates,  highly  glazed  paper,  cloth  binding,  Dfcsden 
finish,  gilt  top,  silver  stamped  sides  and  back,  illuminated  frontispiece,  color  title  page, 
and  silk  ribbon  marker.     I-or  33c.  postage  4c.     Surprising  value. 

Now  Just  Think  of  This! 

United  States  Army  and  Navy,    Cuba, 
The  Philippines,  and  Hawaii, 

Over  200  views  of  the  working  of  Battleships,  and  scenes  from  those 
countries.  ]Most  of  theiu  half  tones,  S  by  10  inches,  full  descriptive  and 
explanatory  text.  Tbe  handsomest  souvenir  book  made  this  year.  13  by 
n  inches.  List  price,  $2.00.  Our  price,  $1.33  and  Sc.  postage.  Old  people 
enjoy  it  for  hours.  Present  this  to  your  teacher  friend  and  you  make  life 
easy  for  her  because  no  boy  can  go  against  her  wishes  while  she  has  that 
book  on  her  desk.     It'll  save  her  doctor'^  bills.  ^_ 

Ridpath   S  $3.00    History  U.    S.  ,     857  pp.,  S^A  by  10  in.  for  $1.42  and  8c.  postage. 

Well  bound,  nearly  four  inches  thick,    fully   illustialed.     Wliy  on   eartl;   don't  you  have  it  in  the  house  if  you 

never  read  hisiory  at  all  yourself.     It's  one  of  the  books  every   American  house  ought  to  have  for  appearances  if  for 

nothing  else.     It  is  the  best  American  history. 

You  know  what  an  elegant  binding  Polished  Buckram  is  for  Kenmore  Deckel  Edge  Paper,  don't  you?  Well, 
if  not,  you  may  know,  and  you  ccitainly  ought  to.  It's  about  tlie  most  hightoned  aud 
satisfactory  article  in  the  elegant  man's  library.  You  may  have  a  few  of  these  your- 
self if  you  act  while  this  offer  holds.  We  have  loo  of  the  best  books  put  up  in  this 
binding  and  they  are  simply  delightful.  You  ought  to  order  fifty  of  them  for  yourself 
and  a  number  for  your  friends.  You  may  have  them  at  less  than  the  regular  whole- 
sale rates  while  our  relations  with  the  jobber  hold.  Among  tliem  are  Lyttou's  .Alice. 
Irving's  Alhambra,  Arabian  Nights,  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  Sketch  Book,  The  Spy,  Self-Help,  Lalla  Rookh,  House  of  Seven  Gables.  The 
First  Violin,  Duty,  Children  of  the  Abbey,  Hypatia,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Pilgrim's 
Progre.ss,  Romola,  Black  Beauty,  Pickwick  Papers,  Hall  Caine  s  Deemster  and  his 
Bondman.  .Such  books  as  yon  wish  to  own,  and  own  in  bindings  that  are  inviting  to 
the  most  fastidious.  Wlien  you  get  a  good  book,  get  it  in  correct  print  and  good 
bindiMg.     These  are  both.     KENMORE  EDITION.  s6c.  each,  postage  5  cents. 

Send  3c,  tor  Catalog  of  tiae  books  at  low  prices. 

If  you  have  decided  to  put  in  fifty  or  a  hundre<l  dollars'  worth  of  books  to  re 
plenish  your  library  and  really  begin  to  live,  just  write  ns  aiul  we  will  make  you 
happy. 

CHICAGO  BOOK  SUPPLY  CO., 

8t,  164  La  Salle  Street,   CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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We  endorse  the  above  advertisement  •■;  all  ii':ht  nw\  rrWn'Ai-. 
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LAIRD    &    LEE'S 

CMARMUNQ     ARTISTIC     BOOKS 

FOR  THE,  HOLIDfly  AND  CHRISTMAS  SEASON. 


THE    WINNER    OF  '98. 

REX   WAYLAND'S    FORTUNE;    or,    The 
Secret    of    the     Thunderbird.       By    H.    A. 
Stanley. 
A  beautiful  book  of  nearly  400  pages,  printed 
on  good  paper,  with  half-tone  and  line  engrav- 
ings.    Bound  in   extra  cloth,  stamped  in  gold, 
silver  and  ink   with  characteristic  cover  design. 

Price  $1.00 
A  strikini:  woid  picture  of  one  of  the  finest  and  least 
known  recions  of  our  country.  The  .'story  ot  an  Eastern 
boy  in  quest  of  hiciden  treasurein  a  region  of  niarvellons 
beauty  and  niarvellous  capacities  for  the  proiiucliou  of 
wealth.  Hijjhlv  valuable  information  about  former 
•Indian  princes' and  princesses,  and  stirring  reali-tic 
incidents  in  the  hunting-  p:ronnds.  lofty  peaUs  and 
strange  recesses  of  the  modern  Olympics. 

GENUINELY    AMERICAN. 

OPir.   READ'S  PURE  AND   DELIGHTFUL 
WORK^  OF  FICTION. 

Handsoinelv  .gotten  up,  printed  on  fine  laid 
paper,  bound  in  Holhston  cloth  gold  tops, 
uncut  side  and  bottom  edges,  stamped  in  gold 
and  ink  with  an  original  and  artistic  cover 
design.  Six  volumes  in  a  box,  $6  00 

Each,  $1.00 

Old  Ebenezer.  The  Jucklins. 

My  Young  Master.  A  Kentucky  Colonel. 

On  the  Suwanee  River.     A  Tennessee  Judge. 


A    SUCCESS    BEYOND    QUESTION. 

1ST    EDITION     EXHAUSTED    IN    TWO    DAYS. 

2ri0    EDITION     NOW    READY. 

THE  PRACTICAL  SPANISH  INSTRUCTOR. 

By    F.    M.    De   Rivas,    a  Graduate  of   the 
University  of  Sevilla,   Spain. 

One  sound  for  every  letter.  A  unicpie  method 
of  learning  Spanish  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 
No  irksome  or  confusing  rules  of  grammar. 
5,000  different  forms  of  ])hrases.  2,000  names 
of  Spanish  officials,  ships,  cities,  etc.,  with  their 
correct  pronunciation.  vSilk  cloth,  25c, 

Morocco,  full  gilt,  50c.  "   '",~. 


TAN  PILE  TIM ;     or»  a  Yankee  Waif  Among . 
the  Bluenoses.      By  B.   Freeman  Ashley. 

Beautifully  illustrated.  i2mo  cloth,  stamped 
in  gold  and  colors,  with  gilt  top.  Price  $1.00 

'fan  Pile  Tim  is  a  bright,  quickwitted  Yankee  boy, 
who  captivates  you  in  spite  of  yourself.  His  sailor 
language  which  he  uses  to  convey  his  nif-aning  will 
sometimes  startle  you  by  its  want  of  elegance,  but  it 
will  at  the  same  tinie  provoke  a  smile  by  it«  striking 
originality,  while  the  cindor,  Yankee  pluck  and  manly 
iuaependence  call  forth  your  heariiest  admiration 

THE  HEART  OF  A  BOY.     From  the  1 66th 
Edition  of  Edmondo  de  Amicis. 

i2mocloth,   illu.strated,   gilt  top,  with  stamp 

in  gold  and  colors  on  side  and  back.   Price  $1.00 

AVe  couM  hardly  name  a  better  book  for  a  boy  or  girl, 
jior  one  mo  e  likely  to  be  read  by  them.  No  one  ever 
began  10  read  it  without  being  lield  spellbound  to  the 
last  page,  and  no  one  ever  rose  from  this  story  without 
being  inspired  for  nobler  life. 

DICK   AND    JACK'S   ADVENTURES    ON 
SABLE  ISLAND.  By  B.  Freeman  Ashley. 

1 2mo  cloth,  illustrated,  gilt  top,   with  stamp 

in  gold  and  coiors  on  side  and  back.  Price  $J.OO 

a  story  of  two  boys  stranded  on  this  inhospitable 
coast  (the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the -scene  of  the  terrible  Burgogne  disaster),  and  who 
spentxone  whole  year  among  adventures  of  a  most 
varied  and  captivating  nature. 

AIR  CASTLE  DON ;  or,   From  Dreamland  to 
Hardpan.     By  ,B.  Freeman  Ashley. 
i2mo  cloth-,  profusely  illustrated,  w-ith  cover 
design  in  gold  and  colors,  gilt  top.      Price  $1.00 

Its  humor,  sentiment  and  originality  appeals  to  the 
grown  up  people,  as  well  as  to  the  young  ones. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  or 

LAIRD 


A  Companion  Volume  to  the  "  Spanish  Instructor." 
SALVA  -  WEBSTER     SPANISH  -  ENGLISH 
ENGLISH  -  SPANISH    DICTIONARY- 

Acknowledged  by  the  Spanish  press  of  Nortli 
and  Soulli  .-vmerica  to  be  the  mo.st  perfect, 
accurate  and  complete  work  of  its  kind  pub- 
lished on  this  continent  4000.  >  words  and 
definitions,  colored  maps  of  Spanish-speaking 
countries,  list  t<f  consulates,  a  geographical  and 
biographical  e':cyclo])edia,  etc  ,  etc 

Flexible  cloth,  red  edges,  not  indexed,  30c. 
vStiff  silk  cloth,    marbled  edges,   complete 

doal)le  index  ......   60c. 


THRILLING  TALES  OF  ADVENTURE  ON 
LAND  AND  SEA     By  \Vm.  H.  Thomes. 

Over  400  pages  in  each  volume,  all  illus- 
trated with  half-tone  frontispieces  and  numerou.s 
line  engravings.  Two  series  of  5  cloth  volumes 
each,  with  special  cover  design,  put  up  in  a  neat 
box.  Price  $3.75 

Each  75c. 

1ST  SERIES. 

A  Gold  Hunter's  Adventures. 
Running  the  Blockade.         The  Bushrangers. 
On  Land  and  Sea.  Lcwey  and  L 

2no    SERIES. 

The  Belle  of  Australia.        A  Slaver's  Adventures. 

A  Manilla  Romance;  or,  Life  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  Gold  Hunters  in  Europe. 

A  Whaleman's  Adventures. 


RELIABLE.      PRACTICAL.      ECONOMICAL. 

THE  CENTURY  COOK  BOOK  AND  HOME 
PHYSICIAN.  By  Jennie  A.  Hansey  and 
Dr   N.  T.  Oliver.  * 

Over    1,000    recipes.      300    illustrations.      36 

departments.     Recipes  selected,  tried  and  found 

good.      The   Medical    Department    thoroughly 

practical  and  original. 

Over  100,00  American  families  now  using  it, 
and  the  demand  still  increasing. 

i2mo.      Special    kitchen    edition,    bound  in 
washable  oilcloth  covers.  $J.00 

Cloth  extra,  75c. 
sent  postpaid  oa  receipt  of  price  by 

&.     LEE,    Publishers,    CHICAGO. 
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CONTENTS. 

NATURE'S  ORCHESTRA    (Bf  Mrs.  £.  K.  Iklarble) 

A  LITTLE  BIRD    (Poem) 

THE  TURRET'S  FAREWELL    (Poem) 

BIRDS    (Bj  Ruskln)  .... 

BIRDS  IN  STORItIS 

THE  SLEEPING-PLACES  OF  BIRDS 
BIRD  COURTSHIPS  .... 

THE  SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE    (lUaatnttlon) 

TAME  BATS 

RED  AND  BLACK  BATS    (lUaatratlon)     . 
THE  OTTER  ...... 

THE  AIOERICAN  OTTER    (lUnstratlon) 

THE  SKYLARK 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  NATURE'S  RIGHT 

AMERICAN  GOLDEN  PLOVER    (Illoatratlon) 

CAN  ANIMALS  COUNT? 

BUTTERFLIES  LOVE  TO  DRINK 

BUTTERFLIES     (Illastratlon) 

THE  ENVIOUS  WREN    (By  Phoebe  Carey) 

CANADIAN  PORCUPINE    (Illnstratlon) 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWERS    (By  Bryant) 

THE  CASPIAN  TERN     (Illustration) 

THE  FLOWERING  ALMOND     (By  Enally  C.  Thompson)         .  .  .      193 

COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  CONVERSATION  LESSONS  (By  W.E.Watt)    194 

THK  FLOWERING  ALMOND     (Illustration) 196 

SUMMARY 300 

Edited  by  C.  C  MARBLE. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  PUBLICATION. 


PRICE.  The  subscription  price  is  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year,  payable  in 
advance.     Single  copy  fifteen  cents. 

POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  pub- 
lishers for  all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  countries 
in  the  Postal  Union,  add  36  cents  for  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a 
change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and 
the  old  address  must  be  given.  Postmasters  are 
not  allowed  to  forward  second  class  matter  until 
postage  is  sent  to  prepay  charges.  It  costs 
two  cents  per  copy  to  forward  this  magazine. 
Subscribers  who  do  not  observe  this  rule  should 
not  ask  us  to  send  duplicate  copies. 

DISCONTINUANCES.  If  a  subscriber 
wishes  his  magazine  discontinued  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  subscription,  notice  to  that  effect 
should  be  sent,  otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a 
continuance  of  the  .subscription  is  desired. 


HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should 
be  sent  by  check,  draft,  express  order,  or 
money  order,  payable  to  order  of  Nature  Stud)' 
Publishing  Company.  Cash  should  be  sent  in 
registered  letter. 

RECEIPTS.  Remittances  are  immedi- 
ately acknowledged  by  postal  card,  indicating 
date  to  which  subscription  is  paid. 

EXTRA  PICTURES.  Orders  are  no 
longer  taken  for  sets  of  the  extra  pictures  to  be 
sent  monthly. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.  Vols.  I,  II,  III, 
cloth,  each,  lr.25;  same,  half  morocco,  $1.75; 
same,  full  morocco,  I2.25.  Vols.  I  and  II 
combined,  cloth,  $2.25;  .  same,  half  morocco, 
13.00 ;  same,  full  morocco,  I4.25.  Volumes 
begin  with  January  and  July. 

CAUTION.  Subscribers  are  warned  not 
to  pay  money  to  Thomas  C.  Howard — ^Thomas 
Cowley.     He  is  a  fraud. 

ALL    LETTERS    should  be  addressed 


Nature  Study  Publishing  Company^ 

203  Michigan  Avenue, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


In   Selecting  Your 

Christmas  Presents 

Remember  that  the 

CENTURY  DOUBLE-FEED 
FOUNTAIN  PEN 

Makes  a  most  acceptable  gift.  We  have 
styles  for  the  ladies  and  styles  for  the 
gentlemen. 

PRICE  LIST. 

No.  1,  I.ady'8  small  barrel,  taper  cap,        .        99.00 
No.  1,  Chased,  lung:  or  short  barrel  or  taper 

cap, 3.00 

No.  1,  Lady's  Gold  Mounted, 

No.  1,  Gold  Ittoanted, 

No.  3,  Chased  (Large  sice),  .        , 

Spiral,  Black  or  Mottleo, 

Twist,        II         II  «  .... 

Hexag:on, "         "         "  ..... 

No.  4,  (Extra  largfe  size),        .... 

Pe  arl.  Gold  Mounted,  .... 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.50 
3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
S.OO 


FINE.  MEDIUM  AND  STUB  POINTS. 

Ask  your  stationer  for  them.  If  he  hasn't 
them,  send  to  us  direct.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfactory. 

Local  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

P^  Write  for  terms  before  the  holiday  season 
is  over. 

CENTURY   PEN  CO., 

Whitewater,  Wis. 
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and  traiiiinjr. 

Every  Bird  Keeper 
Should  have  it. 

136  pp.  witli  many  ilhistra-^ 
tio&»,  siinie  in  colors. 

Price,  25  cents, 

or  send  us  tliu  addresses  of  ) 
five  jiersons  who  keep  birds, 
and  lOc.  before  February  1st.  ( 
and  thebookwillbesentyou.  ( 

*  Birds  and  Qold  Fish  "^  specialty,    can  ship  { 

\  ^^^^^^^-^—^^^-^^—^  safely  anywhere,  at  any  i 
1  season.     Established  28  years.     Illustrated  cataloprue 


I  of  birds  SENT  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
^     IOWA  SEED  CO..  DES  MOINES,  IOWA.     JT 


AQENT5    WANTED 

In  every  locality.    If  we  are  not  represented 
in  your  town  write  us  for  terms. 


NATURE    STUDY    PUBLISHING    CO., 

FINE    ARTS    BUILDING. 
CHICAGO,         -  =         ILLINOIS. 


Learn  Taxidermy==Leam  To=day ! 

Because  Success  Is  Guaranteed  from  the  Start!  Because  the  work  is  pleasant  as  well 
as  profitable.  A  Collection  of  Birds  is  both  Beautiful  and  Valuable.  Birds,  Animals, 
Fish,  Reptiles,  etc  ,  may  be  preserved,  with  little  trouble,  as  records  of  the  day's  chase. 

Boys,  Girls,  Men  and  Women  can  do  nice  work  from  the  start  and  can  become  Expert 
in  one  week.  Mounted  birds  find  a  ready  sale,  besides  you  can  make  money  teaching 
your  friends.    Every  school  should  have  a  collection  of  native  birds  and  animals. 

TAXIDER  is  a  compound  of  wonderful  embalming-  power.  It  is  not  necessary  to  skin 
birds  or  animals  when  using-  TAXIDER.  Birds  when  mounted  with  TAXIDER  become  as 
hard  as  stone,  and  will  last  a  thousand  years  undisturbed  by  moth  or  time.  No  tools  re- 
quired excepting  those  that  everyone  has. 

One  Box  Taxider  is  enough  to  mount  30  birds  the  size  of  a  quail,  with  full  instructions 
for  mounting-  everything.  Also  instructions  for  tanning  skins  for  rugs,  etc.  Price,  $i.oo. 
Liberal  discount  on  larg-er  orders. 

^ .-.^^^^..^SEB  WHAT  ONE   HAN  SAYS! 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Aug-.  9, 1898.— Mr.  F.  L.  Ackley :  I  received  the  box  of  Taxider  some 
time  ago;  it  works  fine.  I  have  just  finished  mounting  a  beautiful  swan.  I  have  already 
a  nice  collection  of  birds,  and  a  class  of  seven  boys.  It  is  really  wonderful  how  it  works. 
The  very  first  bird  I  mounted  was  a  success.  Please  find  enclosed  money  order  for  one 
dozen  boxes.  Please  rush,  as  I  am  in  quite  a  hurry.  Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  I  re- 
main truly  yours.  J.  H.  FLaNDERS,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

I  have  letters  like  this  from  hundreds  of  people  and  all  are  having  success.  Send  for 
a  box  to  day.  You  can  learn  in  one  hour.  Remember  success  is  guaranteed  from  the 
start.    Liberal  discounts  to  agents.    Taxider  is  manufactured  by 

F.  L.  ACKLEY,  Hawarden,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

N.B.— For  further  particulars  iuclosestamp.  References:  D.  O.  Stone.  P.M.;  John  Rob- 
inson, Ag't  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R'y;  E.  R.  Ball,  Ag't  Amer.  Express  Co.,  Hawarden,  Iowa. 


R.  H.  RUSSELL'S 
NEW  BOOKS 


A  NEW  FALIv  CATA- 
LOGUE, with  full-pag-e 
Illustrations.  By  GIBSON 
REMINGTON  :  WENZELL 
NICHOLSON: ABBEY 
KEMBLE.  Mailed  Free  on 
Application.  No.  1  West 
29th  St.,  New  York. 


Birds  and  All  Nature 

For  December. 


Group  of  Flying  Squirrels/ 
Group  of  African  Lions, 
Skunk, 
Silkworm, 
California  Vulture, 
Group  of  Hummingbirds, 
Golden-eyed  Duck, 
Cactus. 

The  group  of  African  Lions  is  taken  from 
actual  life,  by  flash-light,  in  Lincoln  Park. 

The  Hummingbird  group  presents  a  num- 
ber of  our  most  common  varieties. 

The  Silkworm  plate  promises  to  be 
very  interesting.  There  will  be  shown  the 
Eggs,  Worm  (both  male  and  female),  the 
Cocoon,  Pupa,  and  Raw  and  Manufactured 
Silk. 

All  Articles  Carefully  Edited. 


BIRDS 


Bound  Volumes  i, 
2,  3,  Si. 25  each. 
Liberal  discount  to  agents.  Nature 
Study  Publishing  Company,  203  Mich- 
igan Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


Our  Library  Catalogue  is 

Your  Greatesi)  Help 

in  your  school  work,  because  it  advertises  so 
many  books  suitable  for  a  school  library,  sup- 
plementary reading,  etc.  We  sell  books  of  all 
publishers  at  Wholesale  Prices,  Our  mam- 
moth Illustrated  Book  Catalogue  sent  free  to 
your  address  upon  application. 

A,  FLANAGAN, 

Publisher  and  Bookseller, 
267-269  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO. 


Dockash  Stoves  antt 

Ranges — Best  on  Earth, 

egant  Steel  Range,  Uke  cut,  regular 
retail  price,  $45.00;  will  send  it  to 
you  forS28.00.  Why  can  we  do  this? 
Because  we  manufacture  the  goods 
and  sell  direct  from  foundry. Every 
Range  or  Stove  we  sell  is  guaran- 
teed for  ten  years.  We  make 
stoves  of  every  kind. 

DOCKASH  STOVE  CO.  282WabashAv.  Chicago 


Office  of 

Board  of  Education, 

HERBERT  B.  HAYDEN,  SUPT. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Oct.  8,  1898. 
W.  E.  Watt,  President. 

Dear  Sir — It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  educational  value  of  so  beauti- 
ful a  production  as  the  CHARTS  OF  NORTH 
AMERICAN  BIRDS,  issued  by  the  Nature 
Study  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

We  have  receutly  ordered  a  supply  of  these 
Charts  for  the  Schools  of  this  city.  Our 
teachers  are  already  finding  them  a  most 
inspiring  basis  for  Nature  Study  and  Language 
work. 

They  inspire  a  love  for  the  birds  and  through 
this,  a  love  for  all  Nature.  The  children  are 
eager  to  tell  about  the  birds  with  which  they 
are  acquainted  aTid  are  very  ready  to  look  up 
information  concerning  those  that  are  new  to 
them.  All  this  adds  a  new  spirit  and  zest  to 
the  Language  work  in  those  rooms  in  which 
the  Bird  Charts  have  been  used.  As  a  basis  for 
Information  Lessonsthey  are  also  of  great  value. 

The  color-photography  process  gives  us  the 
most  beautiful  representation  of  our  North 
American  birds  of  which  I  know.  I  consider 
the  set  invaluable.         Cordially  given, 

HERBERT  B.  HAYDEN, 
Supt.  Citv  Schools 


Have  You  Read 
These  Books? 


They  are  devoted  to  the  wonderful  sights  and 
scenes,  and  special  resorts  of  tourists  and  Health- 
seekers,  in  the  GREAT  WEST. 

Though  published  by  a  Railway  Company, 

The  Santa  Fe  Route, 

they  are  literary  and  artistic  productions,  de 
signed  to  create  among  travelers  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  attractions  of  our  own 
country. 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
postage,  as  indicated  : 

"The  Moki  Snake  Dance,"  56  pp.,  64  illustra- 
tions.   3  cents. 

"Grand  Canon   of    the   Colorado   River," 

32  pp.,  15  illustrations     2  cents  'AC 

"Health  Resorts  of  New  Mexico,"  80  pp.,  ^ 

31  illustrations.     2  cents.  « 

"Health    Resorts    of   Arizona,"  72  pp.,    18  Q 

illustrations.     2  cents.  Jj^ 

"  Las  Vegas  Hot   Springs   and  Vicinity,"  48  ^ 

pp.,  illustrations.     2  cents.  M 

"To  California  and  Back,"  176  pp.,  176  illus-  ^ 

trations.    5  cents.  jj 

C.  A.  HIGGINS,  i 

A.  G.  P.  A.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  W 

1308  Great  Northern  Bldg.,  Chicago,    ^ 
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LADSTONE. 


A  Grand  Picture  of 
THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN. 


Produced  by  the  same  process  as  BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  realm  of  color  printing  there  has  never 
been  anything  equal  to  our  process,  and  never  has  there  been  a  picture  published 
producing  at  once  so  pleasing  and  perfect  an  effect  as  the  portriit  of  the  great 
statesman,  W.  E.  Gladstone.  It  has  all  the  best  effects  of  a  high-class  Oil  Painting, 
and  is  pronounced  by  those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  the  best  portrait  ever 
published. 


TQIRTH  of  the 


Ji^ 


AMERICAN  FLAG. 


A  wonderful  theme,  portraj^ed  in  colors !  The  Widow  Ross  holds  before  the 
committee,  composed  of  George  Washington,  Robert  Morris,  and  Colonel  Ross,  our 
first  national  emblem.  The  expression  of  approval  is  evident  on  Washington's  face. 
The  reflection  of  the  bars  on  the  old  polished  floor,  the  clock  on  the  wall,  the 
candle-stick  on  the  mantel,  the  spinning  wheel  in  the  corner,  and  the  children's 
beaming  faces  all  help  to  make  up  a  most  thrilling  patriotic  scene. 

The  regular  price  of  these  pictures  is  50  cents  each,  and  to  all  subscribers  of 
BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE  sending  us  25  cents  we  will  mail  one  of  these  pictures 
securely  packed.  Or,  if  any  of  our  subscribers  will  send  us  one  new  annual  subscription, 
we  will  send  to  him  either  one  of  these  pictures,  and  for  t-wo  annual  subscriptions  w^e 
will  send  both. 

Nature  Study  Publishing  Company^    ^ 

I  203  Michigan  Avenue^  /• 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


a 


SCHERMERHORN'S  TEACHERS^  AGENCY 

3  East  F=foiarteenth  Street,  New  "Vorlc  City. 
SPECIALISTS  A  SPEOIALTY. 

Positions  secured  for  Art  and  Manual  Training-  Teachers  in  all  phases  of  these  subjects;  also  for  Teachers  of 

Music  and  Lang-uages.    Ancient  and  Modern  Spanish. 
To  supply  Families  and  Schools  with  Teachers,  Teachers  with  Positions,  Parents  with  Information  of  Schools 

and  the  Renting  and  Selling  of  School  Properties. 
Schools  desiring  such  teachers,  or  homes   requiring  refined  tutors  or  governesses   promptly  and  efficiently 

served  without  cost.  J.  C.  ROCKWELL.  Manager. 
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A  Choice  Holiday  Gift 

A  New  Bird  Book  by  Prof.  DANIEL  QIRA.UD  ELLIOT,  Completing  His  Series  of 

Popular  Ornithologies. 

The  Wild  Fowl  of  the  United  States  and  British  Possessions 

By  PROF.  DANIEL  GIRAUD  ELLIOT.     The  Swan,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Mergansers 
of  North  America.     Portrait  and  63  illustrations  of  every  species  described.     Post 
8vo,  ornamental  cloth,  ^2.50. 
Limited  edition  of  100  copies  on  hand-made  paper,  4to  white  cloth,  Jro.oo  net. 

This  is  the  third  and  last  volume  of  Prof.  Elliot's  valuable  popular  Ornithological  Works,  and  com. 
pletes  the  Game  Bird  Series.   Published  uniform  with  "North  American  Shore  Birds"  and  "Game  Birds.'' 
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NORTH     AHERICAN     SHORE    BIRDS. 

The  Snipe,  Sandpiper,  Plover,  and  their 
Allies.  By  Prof.  D.  G.  ELLIOT.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  full-page  draw- 
ings by  Edwin  Sheppard.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,     Second  edition,         .         .     ^2.50 


GAME    BIRDS   OF   NORTH   AMERICA. 

The  Partridge,  Grouse,  Ptarmigan, 
Wild  Turkey,  etc.  By  Prof.  D.  G.  EL- 
LIOT. Profusely  illustrated  by  46  full- 
page  drawings  by  Edwin  Sheppard. 
Post  8vo.     Second  Edition,        .       ^2.50 
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With  illustrations,  directions  and  song-s.    Price,  post- 
paid, 25  cents. 

THOMAS   CHARLES  CO.,  Publishers, 

DEALERS    IN 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  School  Supplies, 

i95-'97  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


BROMIDE  ENLARGEMENTS 

Made  from  Amateur  Negatives  or  Films. 
Also  Developing  and  Printing. 

T.   HARRISON, 

151  Wabash  Avenue,  =  CHICAGO. 


Hawaii  and   the   Philippines. 

Send  four  cents  (in  stamps)  for  an  illus- 
trated booklet  issued  by  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railway,  the  direct  route 
across  the  American  Continent  to  the  New 
Trans-Pacific  possessions  of  the  United 
States.  Full  of  latest  reliable  information 
and  valuable  for  reference.  Can  be  used  as  a 
text-book  in  school.  Address  Geo.  H.  Heaf- 
ford,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago, 
111. 
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A  PAIR  0 

NOTTING 

CURTAI 

By  selling  8  to  15  lbs.  Baker's 
Teas,  Ktc,  or  :o  lbs.  for  Crescent 
Camera  with  view-finder  and  all 
supplies;  25  lbs.  Silver  Watch  or 
Tea  Set;  50  lbs.  Gold  Watch  or 
Dinner  Set;  75  lbs.  up  for  Bicycles. 

E.rpresx  prepatd.   Write fnr  cata. 
W.  G.  Baker  (Dept.  8  ij.  Springfield, Maaa. 
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AT  HOME. 

Our  daughters  like  to  give  their  personal  care  to  the 
dainty  things  of  the  house  — the  pretty  china,  glass,  and 
bric-a-brac.  With  Ivory  Soap,  this  is  not  only  possible, 
but  pleasant,  it  leaves  the  tenderest  skin,  just  as  it  does 
the  exquisitely  polished  or  enamelled  surface,  smooth, 
brilliant,  refreshed,  and  absolutely  unharmed.  It  is  alkali 
that  hurts ;  Ivory  Soap  is  wholly  free  from  it. 

Copyright,  1897,  bj  The  Prootop  &  Gambia  Uo.,  CinoiimaU. 
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NATURE'S  ORCHESTRA. 


ftLL  nature  is  attuned  to  music. 
Man  may  seek  the  fields,  the 
forests,  the  mountains,  and  the 
meadows,  to  escape  from 
distracting  noises  of  the  city,  but  no- 
where, not  even  in  the  depths  of  moun- 
tain forests,  will  he  find  absolute 
silence.  And  well  for  him  that  it  is  so, 
for  should  no  noise,  no  vibration  of  the 
air  greet  his  accustomed  ear,  so  appall- 
ing would  be  the  dead  silence  that  he 
would  flee  from  it  as  from  the  grave. 

Even  the  Bugs  make  music.  They 
may  not  be  much  as  vocalists  but  they 
take  part  in  nature's  symphony  with 
the  brook,  the  Bird,  and  the  deep  dia- 
pason of  the  forest  monarch  swaying 
and  humming  to  the  gusts  of  the  way- 
ward wind.  It  is  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  species  of  insects  are 
silent,  and  those  which  do  make  sounds, 
have  not  true  voices,  breathing  as  they 
do  through  holes  arranged  along  each 
side  of  their  body,  and  not  through 
their  mouths,  they  naturally  possess  no 
such  arrangement  for  making  noises 
connected  with  breathing  as  we  find  in 
the  human  larynx. 

The  "buzzing  Fly"  and  "droning 
Bee"  are  classed  among  nature's  mu- 
sicians, as  well  as  the  Cicadas,  Grass- 
hoppers, Crickets,  Locusts,  Katydids, 
and  Beetles.  Only  the  malesare  the  mu- 
sicians in  the  insect  families — with  the 
exception  of  the  Mosquito,  the  lady  be- 
ing the  musical  member  of  that  family 
— and  the  different  kinds  of  Grasshop- 
pers are  provided  with  an  elaborate 
musical  apparatus  by  means  of  which 
they  call  their  mates. 

Chief  among  the  insect  performers  is 
the  Cicada,  often  confused  with  the  Lo- 


cust, though  he  does  not  belong  to  that 
family  at  all,  who  possesses  a  pair  of 
complicated  kettle-drums,  which  he 
plays  with  his  muscles  instead  of  sticks. 

Directly  behind  the  base  of  each  hind 
leg  is  a  circular  plate  of  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Be- 
neath each  of  these  is  a  cavity  across 
which  is  stretched  a  partition  of  three 
membranes.  At  the  top  is  a  stiff,  folded 
membrane,  which  acts  as  a  drum-head. 
Upon  this  he  plays  with  his  muscles, 
the  vibrations  being  so  rapid  that  to 
the  ears  of  some  listeners  the  noise,  or 
music  he  engenders,  sounds  more  like 
that  of  a  mandolin  than  a  drum.  He  is 
a  black  fellow  with  dull  green  scroll 
work  over  his  thick  body,  lives  in 
trees,  and  is  generally  invisible  when 
he  plays  the  drum. 

The  Grasshopper  is  the  fiddler  of  the 
great  orchestra,  and  the  hotter  the  day 
the  more  energetically  does  he  fiddle. 
The  fellow  with  the  short  horns  has  a 
rough  hind  leg  which  he  uses  as  a  bow; 
this  he  draws  across  the  wing  cover, 
giving  off  the  notes  which  he  so  dearly 
loves.  Near  the  base  of  each  fore  wing 
is  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  veins  and 
cells.  This  arrangement  differs  in  the 
different  species,  but  in  each  it  is  such 
that  by  rubbing  the  fore  wings  together 
they  are  made  to  vibrate,  and  thus, 
some  naturalists  aver,  they  make  the 
sounds  which  we  hear. 

The  most  easily  observed  of  all 
insect  musicians  are  the  common 
Crickets.  By  placing  a  sod  of  growing 
grass  in  a  cage  with  several  male  crick- 
ets, you  can  watch  them  play  upon 
their  fiddles.  Upon  the  lower  side  of 
their   wings   you   will   see  ridges   like 
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those  of  a  tiny  file,  and  on  the  inner 
margin  toward  the  base  from  the  end 
of  the  principal  vein,  a  hardened  por- 
tion, which  may  be  called  the  scraper. 


By  using  the  files  and  scrapers  of  their 
fore  wings  the  little  musicians  add  their 
notes  to  the  universal  music  of  the 
world.     Ellanora  Kinsley  Marble. 


A  LITTLE  BIRD. 


A  little  Bird  in  a  tree 
Made  one — a  man  and  maiden  three. 
'Twas  not  by  chance  that  they  had  met! 
"None  see,"  they  said;  one  can  forget 
A  little  Bird. 

A  long  hot  road,  a  strip  of  grass, 
'Twould  tempt  the  Fates  to  let  it  pass! 
Two  people  linger  in  the  walk; 
There's  only  one  to  hear  them  talk, 
A  little  Bird. 

Long  shadows  stretched  across  the  sky. 
Two  people  parted  with  a  sigh, 
But  there  was  no  one  there  to  see! 
How  do  I  know?  and  who  told  me? 
A  little  Bird. 

—E.  R.  C. 


THE  TURKEY'S  FAREWELL. 


I  go,  but  I  return. 
The  fiery  furnace  has  no  horrors  for  me. 
Mine  is  a  race  of  martyrs.     I  can  trace 
Ancestors  by  the  score  who  laid  their  heads 
Upon  the  axman's  block.     It  is  a  little  way 
We  have.     Why  should  I  care  to  flaunt 
My  feathered  beauty  on  a  bare  November  bough? 
I  shall  appear  again  in  a  far  richer  dressing. 
In  years  to  come  it  will  be  said  of  me, 
As  of  my  ancestors,  that  nothing  in  my  life 
Shed  so  much  glory  as  the  leaving  of  it. 
Full  many  a  little  child  that  now 
Is  prattling  at  its  grandma's  knee  shall  say 
In  future  years  that  of  all  days  it  holds 
In  the  most  sacred  memory  the  one 
When  it  officiated  at 
The  funeral  of  this  Turk.     And  now 
Lest  some  one  shall  say  I  knew  not  how  to  die, 
Let  the  ax  fall. 
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BIRDS. 


THE  BIRD  is  little  more  than  a 
drift  ot  the  air  brought  into 
form  by  plumes;  the  air  is  in 
all  its  quills,  it  breathes  through 
its  whole  frame  and  flesh,  and  glows 
with  air  in  its  flying,  like  a  blown 
flame;  it  rests  upon  the  air,  subdues  it, 
surpasses  it,  outraces  it — is  the  air, 
conscious  of  itself,  conquering  itself, 
ruling  itself. 

Also,  into  the  throat  of  the  Bird  is 
given  the  voice  of  the  air.  All  that  in 
the  wind  itself  is  weak,  wild,  useless  in 
sweetness,  is  knit  together  in  its  song. 
As  we  may  imagine  the  wild  form  of 
the  cloud  closed  into  the  perfect  form 
of  the  Bird's  wings,  so  the  wild  voice 
of  the  cloud  into  its  ordered  and  com- 
manded voice;  unwearied,  rippling 
through  the  clear  heaven  in  its  glad- 
ness, interpreting  all  intense  passion 
through  the  soft  spring  nights,  burst- 
ing into  acclaim  and  rapture  of  choir 
at  daybreak,  or  lisping  and  twittering 


among  the  boughs  and  hedges  through 
heat  of  day,  like  little  winds  that  only 
make  the  Cowslip  bells  shake,  and 
ruffle  the  petals  of  the  Wild  Rose. 

Also,  upon  the  plumes  of  the  Bird 
are  put  the  colors  of  the  air;  on  these 
the  gold  of  the  cloud,  that  cannot  be 
gathered  by  any  covetousness;  the 
rubies  of  the  clouds,  the  vermilion  of 
the  cloud-bar,  and  the  flame  of  the 
cloud-crest,  and  the  snow  of  the  cloud, 
and  its  shadow,  and  the  melted  blue  of 
the  deep  wells  of  the  sky — all  these, 
seized  by  the  creating  spirit,  and  woven 
into  films  and  threads  of  plume;  with 
wave  on  wave  following  and  fading 
along  breast  and  throat  and  opened 
wings,  infinite  as  the  dividing  of  the 
foam  and  the  sifting  of  the  sea-sand; 
even  the  white  down  of  the  cloud 
seeming  to  flutter  up  between  the 
stronger  plumes,  seen,  but  too  soft  for 
touch. — RUSKIN. 


BIRDS  IN  STORMS. 


DURING  windstorms  birds  may 
sometimes  be  seen  flying  over- 
head at  a  great  height.  When 
this  is  observable,  it  is  said  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
upper  atmosphere  is  comparatively 
quiet,  and  the  disturbance  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  lower  regions.  Many 
seabirds  seek  the  upper  air  of  compara- 
tive quietness  during  tropical  hurri- 
canes. A  writer  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script says  that  when  a  heavy  wind  or 
gale  springs  up,  the  Gulls,  Terns  and 
Petrels  will  fly  back  and  forth  over  the 
water's  surface,  rising  and  falling,  and 
uttering  their  peculiar  cries  of  warning. 
If  the  storm  extends  too  high  up  they 
will  drift  gradually  with  the  wind,  or 
fly  away  on  the  edge  of  the  hurricane. 
Very  often  they  get  caught  unexpect- 
edly in  the  gales  of  wind,  and  they  find 
themselves  in  a  dangerous  position. 
Then   they   struggle   with    might   and 


main  against  the  powers  of  the  air  cur- 
rents. Knowing  that  danger  and  death 
face  them  if  they  once  come  under  the 
dominion  of  the  wind,  they  use  all  the 
strength  and  tactics  they  are  capable 
of  to  combat  the  elements.  A  young 
Herring  Gull,  a  Petrel,  or  a  Tern  thus 
surprised  will  beat  up  against  the  wind 
with  powerful  flight.  It  will  rise  high 
in  the  air,  facing  the  gale,  and  making 
a  little  progress  forward  as  well  as  up- 
ward. Then  it  will  suddenly  descend 
with  rapid  flight  toward  one  side  of  the 
storm-swept  path,  but  falling  off  at  the 
same  time  in  the  direction  of  the  blow- 
ing wind.  Once  more  it  will  sweep 
around  and  face  the  storm,  ascending 
heavenwards  and  striking  desperately 
out  toward  the  direction  of  the  storm. 
By  pursuing  these  tactics,  the  bird  will 
gradually  work  itself  to  one  side  of  the 
storm  centre. 
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THE  SLEEPING-PLACES  OF  BIRDS. 


IT  IS  difficult  to  imagine  a  spot  with 
fewer  domestic  features  to  adorn 
the  home  than  a  piece  of  the  bare 
ceiling  of  atropical  veranda;  butthe 
attachment  of  animals  to  their  chosen 
sleeping-places  must  rest  on  some  pref- 
erence quite  clear  to  their  own  con- 
sciousness, though  not  evident  to  us. 
In  some  instances  the  ground  of  choice 
is  intelligible.  Many  of  the  small  blue 
British  Butterflies  have  grayish  spotted 
backs  to  their  wings.  At  night  they 
fly  regularly  to  sheltered  corners  on 
the  chalk  downs  where  they  live,  alight 
head  downwards  on  the  tops  of  the 
grasses  which  there  flourish,  and  clos- 
ing and  lowering  their  wings  as  far  as 
possible,  look  exactly  like  seed-heads 
on  the  grasses.  If  the  night  is  cold 
they  creep  down  the  stem  and  sleep  in 
shelter  among  the  thick  lower  growth 
of  grass.  The  habits  of  birds  in  regard 
to  sleep  are  very  unlike,  some  being 
extremely  solicitous  to  be  in  bed  in 
good  time,  while  others  are  awake  and 
about  all  night.  But  among  the  former 
the  sleeping-place  is  the  true  home, 
the  domus  et penetralia.  It  has  nothing 
necessarily  in  common  with  the  nest, 
and  birds,  like  some  other  animals  and 
many  human  beings,  often  prefer  com- 
plete isolation  at  this  time.     They  want 


a  bedroom  to  themselves.  Sparrows, 
which  appear  to  go  to  roost  in  com- 
panies, and  sometimes  do  so,  after  a 
vast  amount  of  talk  and  fuss,  do  not 
rest  cuddled  up  against  one  another, 
like  Starlings  or  Chickens,  but  have 
private  holes  and  corners  to  sleep  in. 
They  are  fond  of  sleeping  in  the  sides 
of  straw-ricks,  but  each  Sparrow  has 
its  own  little  hollow  among  the  straws, 
just  as  each  of  a  flock  of  sleeping 
Larks  makes  its  own  "cubicle"  on  the 
ground.  A  London  Sparrow  for  two 
years  occupied  a  sleeping-home  almost 
as  bare  of  furniture  as  the  ceiling  which 
the  East  Indian  Butterfly  frequented. 
It  came  every  night  in  winter  to  sleep 
on  a  narrow  ledge  under  the  portico  of 
a  house  in  Onslow  Square.  Above  was 
the  bare  white-washed  top  of  the  por- 
tico, there  were  no  cosy  corners,  and 
at  eighteen  inches  from  the  Sparrow 
was  the  gas-lit  portico  lamp.  There 
every  evening  it  slept,  and  guests  leav- 
ing the  house  seldom  failed  to  look  up 
and  see  the  little  bird  fast  asleep  in  its 
enormous  white  bedroom.  Its  regular 
return  during  two  winters  is  evidence 
that  it  regarded  this  as  its  home;  but 
why  did  it  choose  this  particular  por- 
tico in  place  of  a  hundred  others  in 
the  same  square? — Spectator. 


Bird  Courtships. — When  he  (the 
Flicker)  wishes  to  charm  his  sweet- 
heart he  mounts  a  very  small  twig  near 
her,  so  that  his  foreparts  shall  not  be 
hidden  as  he  sits  upright  in  regular 
Woodpecker  attitude,  and  he  lifts  his 
wings,  spreads  his  tail,  and  begins  to 
nod  right  and  left  as  he  exhibits  his 
mustache  to  his  charmer,  and  sets  his 
jet  locket  first  on  one  side  of  the  twig 
and  then  the  other.  He  may  even  go 
so  far  as  to  turn  his  head  half  around 
to  show  her  the  pretty  spot  on  his 
"back  hair."     In  doing  all  this  he  per- 


forms the  most  ludicrous  antics,  and 
has  the  silliest  of  expressions  of  face 
and  voice,  as  if  in  losing  his  heart,  as 
some  one  phrases  it,  he  has  lost  his 
head  also.  For  days  after  she  has  evi- 
dently said  yes,  he  keeps  it  up  to  as- 
sure her  of  his  devotion,  and,  while 
sitting  crosswise  on  a  limb,  a  sudden 
movement  of  hers,  or  even  a  noise 
made  by  one  passing,  will  set  him  to 
nodding  from  side  to  side.  To  all 
this  she  usually  responds  in  kind. — 
Baskett. 
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THE  SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE. 


In  open  woodlands  far  remote 

The  Sharp-tails  utter  their  cackling  note, 

And  on  the  wiW  prairie  ground 

Their  simple  nest  and  eggs  are  found. 

Long  years  agone,  in  countless  pairs 
They  courted,  danced,  and  "  put  on  airs," 
Bu*  hunters,  greedy,  cruel — strange  ! 
Have  driven  them  beyond  their  range. 


C.  C.  M. 


ft  WELL-KNOWN  observer,  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  the 
West,  says  that  the  Sharp- 
tailed  Grouse,  being  a  bird  of 
the  wild  prairies  and  open  woodlands, 
has  gradually  retreated  westward  as 
the  settlements  have  advanced,  and  will 
soon  be  a  rare  bird,  to  be  looked  for 
only  in  the  sand-hills  and  unsettled  por- 
tions of  the  country. 

During  the  summer  months  this  bird 
inhabits  the  open  prairies,  retiring  in 
winter  to  the  ravines  and  wooded  lands, 
and  when  the  snow  is  deep  and  the 
weather  severe  often  hides  and  roosts 
beneath  the  snow.  This  sometimes 
proves  the  destruction  of  the  birds,  the 
entrance  to  the  roosting-place  being 
filled  by  falling  snow  and  frozen  over. 

The  Sharp-tails  feed  chiefly  on  Grass- 
hoppers, seeds,  buds,  blossoms,  and 
berries. 

"When  walking  about  on  the  ground 
they  stand  high  on  their  legs,  with  their 
sharp-pointed  tails  slightly  elevated, 
and  when  flushed,  rise  with  a  whirring 
sound  of  the  wings,  uttering  as  they  go  a 
guttural  kuk-kuk-kiik^  and  swiftly  wing 
themselves  away  in  a  direct  course. 
The  birds  have  several  cackling  notes, 
and  the  males  a  peculiar  crowing  or 
low  call,  that  in  tone  sounds  somewhat 


like  the  call  of  the  Turkey.  In  the 
early  spring,  as  the  love  season  ap- 
proaches, they  select  a  mound  or  slight 
elevation  on  the  open  prairies  for  a 
courtship  ground,  where  they  assemble 
at  early  dawn,  the  males  dancing  and 
running  about  in  a  circle  before  the 
females  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner, 
facing  each  other  with  lowering  head, 
raised  feathers  and  defiant  loo^s,  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  each  other's  paths  in 
a  strutting,  pompous  way,  seldom  fight- 
ing, each  acting  as  if  confident  of  mak- 
ing the  greatest  display,  and  thus  win- 
ning the  admiration  of  and  capturing 
the  hen  of  his  choice.  These  meetings 
and  dances  are  kept  up  until  the  hens 
cease  laying  and  begin  to  sit." 

These  Grouse  place  the  nest  in  a 
tuft  of  grass  or  under  a  low,  stunted 
bush.  A  hollow  in  the  ground  is 
worked  out  to  fit  the  body  and  lined 
with  a  few  blades  of  grass  arranged  in 
a  circular  form.  The  hens  attend 
wholly  to  the  hatching  and  rearing  of 
the  young  and  are  attentive  and  watch- 
ful mothers. 

The  flesh  of  the  Sharp-tail  is  lighter 
in  color  and  more  highly  esteemed  than 
that  of  the  Prairie  Hen,  and  the  bird 
is  therefore  hunted  more  industriously. 
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TAME  BATS. 


THE  Bat  is  a  harmless  little  ani- 
mal, but  I  doubt  if  many  of  us 
would  care  to  have  a  number  of 
them  flying  around.  The  hotter  the 
climate  the  more  Bats  you  will  find. 
As  evening  draws  nigh,  even  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Spain,  out  of  their  nooks 
and  corners  thousands  of  them  fly, 
fluttering  over  the  fields,  through  the 
gardens  and  streets  of  the  town, 
through  houses  and  rooms. 

People  get  used  to  them  there,  and 
when  awakened  by  the  noise  of  their 
wings  will  get  up,  chase  them  from  the 
room  with  a  stick,  and  though  aware 
they  will  return  again  when  all  is  quiet, 
lie  down  again  and  go  to  sleep. 

You  would  scarcely  think  to  look  at 
these  lively  little  animals  that  they 
could  be  tamed  and  become  strongly 
attached  to  their  masters,  would  you? 
But  indeed  they  are  very  intelligent 
and  many  naturalists  have  made  pets 
of  them,  training  them  to  take  food 
from  their  hands  or  search  for  it  in  a 
glass.  They  will  follow  the  one  they 
love  all  over  the  house,  and  show 
themselves  very  amiable  and  sensible, 
too. 

One  cold  spring  morning  a  lady  with 
a  sympathetic  heart — a  true  Christian 
lady  I  should  judge,  since  she  loved  all 
things  "both  great  and  small" — saw  a 
boy  tossing  in  the  air  a  little  animal 
which  she  took  to  be  a  Mouse.  Even 
so  insignificant  a  creature  should  not 
be  needlessly  tortured,  so  she  went  at 
once  to  its  rescue.     Instead  of  a  Mouse 


she  found  it  to  be  a  Bat,  half-dead 
from  cold  and  fright.  With  tender 
hands  she  placed  it  upon  some  cotton 
in  the  bottom  of  a  basket  and  set  it 
near  the  fire.  Many  times  she  peeped 
into  the  basket  and  was  at  length  de- 
lighted to  see  the  little  creature  hang- 
ing bat-fashion  on  the  side  of  the  bas- 
ket, its  keen,  bright  eyes  watching 
every  movement.  One  of  its  feet  she 
found  was  crushed.  With  trembling 
hands  she  severed  the  bit  of  skin  by 
which  it  hung,  and  applied  some  heal- 
ing salve  to  the  wound.  The  poor  lit- 
tle creature  suffered  too  much  to  taste 
food,  but  after  a  few  days  accepted  a 
Fly  from  her  hands,  then  a  bit  of  meat, 
after  which  it  folded  its  wings  to  sig- 
nify it  had  enough. 

The  Bat  at  length  became  as  tame  as 
a  Mouse  and  would  hang  itself  to  any 
convenient  portion  of  its  mistress' 
dress;  would  eat  whatever  of  animal 
food  she  gave  it,  and  lick  milk  off  her 
fingers.  At  night  it  would  settle  upon 
her  ha:ir,  but  never  went  near  other 
members  of  the  family;  would  fly  about 
the  room,  and  go  out  of  the  window  in 
search  of  insects,  returning  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  if  the  window  was  closed 
hang  to  the  window-sill,  or  to  the  sash, 
until  admitted.  Thus  it  lived  for  two 
years,  a  happy,  contented  Bat,  till  one 
night  it  flew  out  and  never  returned — 
a  prey  probably  to  some  White  Owls 
who  for  years  had  made  their  home 
in  an  old  belfry  near  by. 
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RED  AND  BLACK  BATS. 


Over  the  houses,  in  the  windows,  fluttering  everywhere, 
Like  Butterflies  gigantic,  the  Bats  dive  through  the  air; 
Up  and  down,  hither,  thither,  round  your  head  and  away. 
Look  where  they  wander,  coming  ever  with  vanishing  day. 


C.  C.  M. 


BATS  are  so  much  alike,  especially 
those  common  to  this  country, 
of   which   there   are   numerous 
species   known    to    naturalists, 
that  the  description  of  one  will  serve 
for    all,    with    the    exception    of    the 
Vampire. 

The  sub-order  of  smooth-nosed  Bats 
is  represented  in  this  country  by  sev- 
eral species  peculiar  to  America.  The 
most  common  in  all  the  Atlantic  coast 
states  is  the  Red  Bat,  or  New  York 
Bat,  which  is  a  busy  hunter  of  flying 
insects,  which  it  follows  so  persistently 
that  it  frequently  flies  into  rooms  in 
pursuit  of  its  favorite  prey.  It  flies 
rather  slowly,  but  it  changes  the  direc- 
tion of  its  flight  very  rapidly,  and  its 
movements- in  the  air  are  very  graceful. 
Besides  this  species  is  the  Black  Bat, 
and  several  others  have  been  observed 
and  described,  but  so  far  the  descrip- 
tions, according  to  Brehm,  have  been 
principally  technical,  and  little  or 
nothing  is  known  of  their  habits,  ex- 
cept that  no  North  American  species 
seems  to  be  harmful,  but  the  coun- 
trary,  as  they  are  all  insect-eaters. 

The  principal  food  of  these  Bats 
consists  of  Butterflies,  Beetles,  Mosqui- 
toes, and  the  like. 

All  Bats  sleep  by  day  and  fly  about 
by  night.  Most  of  them  make  their 
appearance  at  dusk,  and  retire  to  their 
hiding-places  long  before  dawn.  Some 
species  appear  between  three  and  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  flicker 
merrily  about  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
Each  species  has  its  own  hunting- 
grounds  in  forests,  orchards,  avenues, 
and  streets,  and  over  stagnant  or  slowly 
flowing  water-surfaces.      It   is  said  to 


be  rare  that  they  fly  over  open  fields, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  game 
for  them.  In  the  South  they  haunt  the 
rice  fields,  where  insects  are  numerous. 
Their  hunting  -  ground  is  limited, 
although  some  large  species  will  cover 
a  mile  in  their  flight,  and  the  Bats  of 
the  tropics  fly  over  much  greater  dis- 
tances. 

Bats  are  in  general  very  much  averse 
to  the  ground,  and  never  voluntarily 
place  themselves  on  a  level  surface. 
Their  method  of  walking  is  very  cu- 
rious. First  the  forelegs  or  wings  are 
thrust  forward,  hooking  the  claw  at  its 
extremity  over  any  convenient  pro- 
jection, or  burying  it  in  the  ground. 
By  means  of  this  hold  the  animal* 
draw  themselves  forward,  then  raising 
their  bodies  partly  off  the  earth  ad- 
vance the  hind-leg,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  tumble  forward.  The  process 
is  then  repeated  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  thus  they  proceed  in  a  strange  and 
unearthly  fashion,  tumbling  and  stag- 
gering along  as  if  their  brains  were 
reeling. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Bats 
are  able  to  thread  their  way  among 
boughs  of  trees  and  other  impediments 
with  an  ease  that  seems  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  sight.  Even  utter  dark- 
ness does  not  apparently  impede  their 
progress,  for  when  shut  up  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  in  which  strings  had  been 
stretched  in  various  directions,  they 
still  pursued  their  course  through  the 
air,  avoiding  every  obstacle  with  pre- 
cision. This  faculty  has  been  found 
not  to  result  from  any  unusual  keen- 
ness of  sight,  but  from  the  exquisite 
nervous  system  of  their  wings. 
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THE  OTTER. 


NATURE,  children, as  you  observe, 
gave  my  family  a  handsome 
coat.  Now  no  bird  can  have 
fine  feathers,  nor  beast  a  fine  fur 
but  men  and  women  desire  them  for 
adornment,  or  possibly  to  keep  them- 
selves warm.  So  the  hunters,  finding  it 
a  paying  business,  shoot  and  trap  us  till 
places  which  once  knew  the  Otter 
know  us  no  more. 

Such  gentle  animals  as  we  are,  too. 
No  little  girl  or  boy  would  care  to  have 
a  more  frolicsome  playmate  than  a 
young  cub  Otter.  He  will  romp  with 
you,  and  play  with  Dog  or  Cat  and  sit  up 
on  his  hindquarters,  and  whistle  and  do 
even  many  quaint  tricks  to  make  you 
laugh. 

To  make  him  happy  you  must  have 
a  little  pond  in  the  yard  or  a  large 
tank,  though  he  will  run  about  the 
yard  or  house  most  of  the  time  with 
the  Dog.  Feed  him  at  first  on  bread 
and  milk,  then  on  fish,  though  you  can 
train  him  to  do  without  the  latter  and 
eat  the  "leavings"  from  the  table. 

Such  fun  as  we  Otters  that  live  in 
.  the  Northern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  do  have  in  winter.  No 
school-boy  enjoys  coasting  down  hill 
more  than  we  do.  Though  we  live  in 
the  water,  you  may  say,  and  are  known 
as  the  fastest-swimming  quadrupeds, 
yet,  in  spite  of  our  short  legs,  we  can 
run  over  land  tolerably  well,  too.  So 
we  trudge  along  till  we  come  to  a  high 


hill,  well  covered  with  snow;  up  we 
scramble  to  the  top,  lie  down  flat  on 
our  smooth  jackets,  bend  our  fore  feet 
backward  and,  giving  ourselves  a  shove 
with  our  hind  legs,  down  we  slide  head- 
foremost. Such  fun  as  it  is!  Not  till 
we  get  hungry  or  too  tired  to  jog  up 
the  hill  any  more  do  we  give  it  up  for 
that  day. 

In  summer  we  enjoy  the  same  sport, 
too.  How?  Oh,  all  we  want  is  a  clay- 
bank  with  a  good  muddy  surface,  and 
down  we  go  to  turn  a  somersault  into 
the  water  of  the  creek  below.  "Shoot- 
ing the  chutes"  you  little  people  would 
call  it,  I  suppose,  though  we  call  it  our 
"slide." 

Our  homes  are  always  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream.  We  begin  to  burrow  three 
or  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  forming  a  tunnel  which  leads  to 
a  chamber  in  the  bank  high  and  dry. 
That  is  called  our  den  and  we  line  it 
with  grass  and  live  very  comfortably. 

Being  a  hunted  animal  our  senses  are 
very  acute.  When  on  land  we  are 
always  on  the  alert  and,  at  the  approach 
of  danger,  down  we  go  into  the  water 
and  hide  in  our  dens.  After  sunset  we 
go  out  to  fish.  We  beat  the  surface  of 
the  water  with  our  tails  and  frighten 
the  scaly  fellows  so  that  they  seek 
refuge  under  stones  or  in  holes  in  the 
bank.  Then  we  catch  our  Fish.  For 
a  change  we  eat  Crabs,  Frogs,  and 
sometimes  small  birds. 
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THE  AMERICAN  OTTER. 


In  holes  on  river  banks  the  Otter  makes  his  home; 
From  solitude — wild  nature  haunts — he  never  cares  to  roam; 
But  swimming  in  the  waters  and  sliding  down  the  hills, 
He  plays  the  games  of  boys  and  girls,  and  fishes  in  the  rills. 
Alas!  the  hunter  sets  his  traps,  to  take  him  unaw§.res. 
With  springs  of  wire  and  teeth  of  steel  unhappily  he  fares; 
His  fur  is  fine,  and  soft,  and  warm,  and  ladies  vain  adore  it, 
With  ne'er  a  thought  of  pity  for  the  little  beast  that  bore  it! 


C.  C.  M. 


IN  ALL  parts  ot  temperate  North 
America  this,  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Otter  family,  makes  its 
home  on  the  banks  of  nearly  all 
streams  except  those  from  which  it 
has  been  driven  by  man.  It  is  much 
larger  than  the  European  Otter,  has  a 
longer  tail,  and  has  a  nasal  pad  be- 
tween the  nostrils  which  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  species.  Though 
closely  allied  to  the  common  species, 
it  has  distinctive  differences  which  en- 
title it  to  be  classed  as  a  separate 
species.  Its  habits  resemble  those  of 
its  cousins,  but  it  has  one  peculiarity 
that  is  noticed  by  naturalists  who  have 
studied  this  animal,  which  is  the  habit 
of  sliding  or  coasting  down  hill,  in 
which  it  displays  a  remarkable  skill. 
In  Canada,  and  other  sections  where 
the  snow  is  plentiful,  Otters  indulge 
freely  in  this  sport,  and,  says  Godman, 
they  select  in  winter  the  highest  ridge 
of  snow  they  can  find,  scramble  to  the 
top  of  it,"  lie  on  their  bellies  with  the 
forefeet  bent  backwards  and  then, 
giving  themselves  an  impulse  with 
their  hindlegs,  glide  head-foremost 
down  the  declivity,  sometimes  for  the 
distance  of  twenty  yards.  This  sport 
they  continue,  apparently  with  the 
keenest  enjoyment,  until  fatigue  or 
hunger  induces  them  to  desist." 

The  young  are  born  in  April  in  the 
northern,  and  earlier  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Otter's  range,  and  a  litter  is 
composed  of  from  one  to  three  young 
ones. 

Authorities  agree  that  the  number 
of  the  Otters  is  rapidly  decreasing  in 
America,  because  of  the  systematic 
way  in  which  they  are  pursued  by  trap- 
pers for  the  value  of  their  fur.  The 
skin  of  the  American  Otter  is  in  high 
reputation  and  general  use  with  fur- 
riers, but  those  from  Canada  are  said 


to  be  more  valuable  than  those  from 
the  more  southern  sections. 

The  Otter,  when  taken  young,  is 
easily  tamed.  Audubon  had  several 
young  Otters  which  he  says  "became 
as  gentle  as  Puppies  in  two  or  three 
days.  They  preferred  milk  and  boiled 
corn  meal,  refusing  fish  or  meat  till 
they  were  several  months  old."  They 
became  so  tame  that  they  would  romp 
with  their  owner,  and  were  very  good- 
natured  animals. 

Rivers  whose  banks  are  thickly 
grown  with  forests  are  the  favorite 
home  of  the  Otter.  There,  says 
Brehm,  it  lives  in  subterraneous  bur- 
rows, constructed  in  accordance  with 
its  tastes  and  mode  of  life.  "The  place 
of  exit  is  always  located  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  usually  at  a  depth 
of  about  eighteen  inches;  a  tunnel 
about  two  yards  long  leads  thence, 
slanting  upwards  into  a  spacious  cham- 
ber, which  is  lined  with  grass  and 
always  kept  dry.  Another  narrow 
tunnel  runs  from  the  central  chamber 
to  the  surface  and  aids  in  ventilation. 
Under  all  circumstances  the  Otter  has 
several  retreats  or  homes."  When 
the  water  rises,  it  has  recourse  to  trees 
or  hollow  trunks. 

The  Otter  is  the  fastest  swimming 
quadruped  known.  In  the  water  it 
exhibits  an  astonishing  agility,  swim- 
ming in  a  nearly  horizontal  position 
with  the  greatest  ease,  diving  and  dart- 
ing along  beneath  the  surface  with  a 
speed  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of 
many  fishes. 

The  Otter,  said  an  eminent  natural- 
ist, is  remarkable  in  every  way;  in  its 
aquatic  life,  as  well  as  in  its  move- 
ments; in  its  hunt  for  food  and  in  its 
mental  endowments.  It  belongs  with- 
out question  to  the  most  attractive 
class  of  animals. 
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THE  SKYLARK, 


JOHN  BURROUGHS  relates  that  a 
number  of  years  ago  a  friend  in 
England  sent  him  a  score  of  Sky- 
larks in  a  cage.  He  gave  them 
their  liberty  in  a  field  near  where  he 
lived.  They  drifted  away,  and  he  never 
heard  or  saw  them  again.  But  one 
Sunday  a  Scotchman  from  a  neighbor- 
ing city  called  on  him  and  declared, 
vrith  visible  excitement,  that  on  his  way 
along  the  road  he  had  heard  a  Skylark. 
He  was  not  dreaming;  he  knew  it  was 
a  Skylark,  though  he  had  not  heard  one 
since  he  had  left  the  banks  of  the  Doon, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  before. 
The  song  had  given  him  infinitely  more 
plea,sure  than  it  would  have  given  to 
the  naturalist  himself.  Many  years  ago 
some  Skylarks  were  liberated  on  Long 
Island,  and  they  became  established 
there,    and    may  now    occasionally  be 


heard  in  certain  localities.  One  sum- 
mer day  a  lover  of  birds  journeyed  out 
from  the  city  in  order  to  observe  them. 
A  Lark  was  soaring  and  singing  in  the 
sky  above  him.  An  old  Irishman  came 
along  and  suddenly  stopped  as  if  trans- 
fixed to  the  spot.  A  look  of  mingled 
delight  and  incredulity  came  into  his 
face.  Was  he  indeed  hearing  the  bird 
of  his  youth?  He  took  off  his  hat, 
turning  his  face  skyward,  and  with 
moving  lips  and  streaming  eyes  stood 
a  long  time  regarding  the  bird.  "Ah," 
thought  the  student  of  nature,  "if  I 
could  only  hear  the  bird  as  he  hears 
that  song — with  his  ears!"  To  the  man 
of  science  it  was  only  a  bird  song  to  be 
critically  compared  to  a  score  of  others; 
but  to  the  other  it  brought  back  his 
youth  and  all  those  long-gone  days  on 
his  native  hills! 


NATURE  STUDY  AND  NATURE^S  RIGHT. 


There  is  another  study  which  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  nature-work— na- 
ture's rights,  people's  rights.  Too 
many  little  feet  are  learning  to  trespass ; 
too  many  little  hands  are  learning  to 
steal,  for  that  is  what  it  really  is.  Chil- 
dren are  young  and  thoughtless  and 
love  flowers.  But  does  loving  and  wish- 
ing for  things  which  are  not  ours  make 
it  right  to  take  them?  If  the  teacher 
can  develop  the  love  of  nature,  can  she 
not  develop  the  sense  of  honor  also? 
Cannot  the  moral  growth  and  the  men- 
tal growth  of  the  child  develop  to- 
gether? 

To  love  nature  is  not  to  ruthlessly 
rob  her  of  her  treasures.     Therefore  in 


collecting  for  the  school-room  teach 
the  children  to  use  thought  and  care  in 
breaking  the  tender  branches.  They 
should  remember  that  each  flower  on 
the  fruit-tree  will  in  time  become  fruit. 
Mother  Nature  has  taken  time  and  lov- 
ing care  to  bring  forth  the  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  different  parts  of  the 
flowers  may  be  studied  without  sacri- 
ficing many  blossoms. 

And  the  birds,  why  rob  them  of  nests 
or  eggs?  Many  ways  can  be  found  for 
studying  nests,  eggs,  and  birds,  without 
causing  suffering.  Nature  and  science 
study, taught  by  the  thoughtlessteacher, 
can  do  much  harm. — A.  G.  Bullock  in 
School  Journal. 
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AMERICAN  GOLDEN  PLOVER. 


GOLDEN  YELLOW  RUMP  is 
one  of  the  names  often  applied 
to  this  most  beautiful  member 
of  the  Plover  family,  which  is 
thus  made  conspicuous  and  easily  rec- 
ognizable. It  is  found  everywhere  in 
the  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  is  rare  on 
the  Pacific  coast  south  of  Alaska.  They 
are  seldom  found  far  inland,  their  nat- 
ural home  being  on  the  seacoast,  oc- 
casionally frequenting  marshy  or  wet 
grounds,  though  as  a  rule  they  prefer 
the  sandy  beach  and  adjacent  flats  and 
uplands.  During  migration  theirflight, 
especially  in  the  spring,  is  hurried,  di- 
rect and  in  the  night,  only  stopping  to 
rest  and  feed  during  the  day,  returning, 
it  is  said,  in  a  more  leisurely  manner 
and  largely  along  the  seashore.  When 
on  the  ground  these  birds  run  about 
on  unbended  legs,  the  bodies  in  a 
horizontal  position  and  heads  drawn 
down.  While  sleeping  or  resting 
they  usually  sit  or  stand  on  one  leg. 
Captain  Houdlette  of  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company  caught  a  Plover 
that  came  aboard  his  ship  while  on  its 
way  from  Alaska  to  Hawaii.  These 
birds  are  not  web-footed,  and  the  cap- 
tain seems  to  have  solved  the  problem 
as  to  whether  they  ever  rest  on  the 
water  during  their  long  flights.  He  says 
they  do.  "It  was  during  the  run  from 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  that  I  saw 
several  Plovers  in  the  water  resting. 
When  the  steamer  came  too  near 
they  would  rise  with  a  few  flaps 
of  their  wings,  but,  being  very  tired, 
they  would  soon  settle  back  into 
the  water  again.  In  its  efforts  to  get 
away  one  of  them  came  on  board  and 


it  lived  for  some  time.  I  always 
thought  the  birds  made  a  continuous 
flight  of  over  2,000  miles,  but  I  am  now 
satisfied  that  they  rest  on  the  waves 
when  tired." 

The  flight  of  a  flock-of  Golden  Plov- 
ers is  described  by  Goss  as  swift  and 
strong,  sweeping  over  the  prairies  in  a 
compact,  wavy  form,  at  times  skim- 
ming close  to  the  ground,  then  high  in 
the  air;  an  everchanging,  circling  course, 
whistling  as  they  go;  and  on  alighting 
raising  their  wings  until  the  tips  nearly 
touch,  then  slowly  folding  them  back,  a 
habit  which  is  quite  common  with  them 
as  they  move  about  the  ground. 

Plovers  eat  Grasshoppers,  Beetles,  and 
many  forms  of  insect  life;  small  berries 
are  also  a  part  of  their  diet. 

Mr.  Nelson,  in  his  "Report  Upon 
Natural  History  Collections  in  Alaska," 
gives  a  full  and  interesting  account  of 
their  nesting-habits.  He  says  the  court- 
ship of  this  handsome  bird  is  carried  on 
very  quietly,  and  there  is  no  demon- 
stration of  anger  or  quarreling  among 
the  rivals.  When  two  are  satisfactorily 
mated  they  quietly  go  about  their  nest- 
ing, after  which  each  pair  limits  its 
range  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its 
treasures.  The  eggs  are  deposited  the 
latter  part  of  May  in  a  small  depression 
among  the  moss  and  dried  grass  of  a 
small  knoll,  and  at  times  a  slight  struc- 
ture is  made  of  dried  grass.  Four  eggs 
are  laid,  of  a  pale  yellowish  ground 
color,  with  very  dark,  well-defined  um- 
ber brown  spots  scattered  profusely- 
over  the  shell. 

Golden  Plovers  on  the  ground, 

See  them  rise,  and  fly,  and  sing; 
Where  before  was  not  a  sound 
Now  the  very  echoes  ring-. 
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CAN  ANIMALS  COUNT  ? 


^K  Y  LITTLE  readers  have  heard 
lYl  their  elders  when  speaking 
-*^  *■  of  the  Horse,  Dog,  Cat,  and 
other  dumb  creatures  call  them  the 
"lower"  animals.  Well,  so  they  are, 
but  when  you  have  grown  to  be 
men  and  women  you  may  possi- 
bly prefer  the  faithful  affection  and 
good  comradeship  of  one  of  these 
lower  animals  to  the  disagreeable  so- 
ciety of  a  cold,  mean,  and  selfish 
"higher"  one.  Indeed,  to  learn  how 
near  akin  are  man  and  beast,  mentally, 
not  physically,  men  and  women  of 
large  and  tender  natures  have  given  up 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives.  Many 
stories  have  been  written  concerning 
the  faithful  love  of  animals  for  their 
masters,  big  and  little,  of  their  marvel- 
ous instinct  and  almost  human  cun- 
ning, but  when  I  tell  you  that  animals 
can  be  taught  to  count — and  birds  are 
animals,  too,  you  know — why,  then,  if 
you  are  bright  children  you  will  won- 
der, as  your  elders  do,  where  instinct 
ends  and  reason  begins.  However, 
these  animals,  of  which  I  am  going  to 
write,  may  have  been  more  than  usually 
intelligent  and  capable  of  learning 
where  others  would  not. 

A  few  years  ago  a  confectioner 
bought  a  Parrot,  and,  though  the  bird 
talked  very  plainly  and  volubly,  the 
man  was  not  satisfied.  He  desired  his 
bird  to  display  more  cleverness  than 
the  ordinary  Parrot,  so  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  teaching  her  to  count. 
Polly  didn't  take  to  figures  at  all;  but, 
though  she  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  patience  to  what  her  teacher  had  to 
say  she  uttered  never  a  word.  When  at 
length  he  turned  away  discouraged, 
Polly  croaked,  "Shut  up,"  and  turned  a 
double   somersault   on  her   perch,  evi- 


dently very  glad  indeed  that  school 
was  over. 

Day  after  day  Polly  had  her  lesson, 
but  count  aloud  she  would  not.  Still 
the  confectioner  didn't  give  up  the 
idea,  and  one  day,  to  the  bird's  amaze- 
ment her  teacher,  at  lesson  time,  stood 
before  the  cage  with  a  pan  of  water 
and  a  whisk  broom  in  his  hand.  Dip- 
ping the  broom  in  the  water  and  flirt- 
ing the  drops  over  her  head  the  teacher 
said,  "One."  Giving  her  time  to  think 
the  matter  over,  a  few  m.ore  drops  were 
sprinkled  upon  her  head,  the  teacher 
exclaiming,  "Two,"  and  so  on  in  this 
way  till  he  had  reached  ten.  This 
method  of  instruction  went  on  for 
some  time;  but,  though  Polly  came 
near  being  drowned  in  several  of  the 
lessons,  she  stubbornly  refused  to  re- 
peat the  figures  after  her  teacher. 
Arithmetic  was  not  her  forte,  and  the 
confectioner  at  length  gave  up  in  de- 
spair, very  much  I  fancy  to  Miss  Polly's 
relief. 

A  month  or  more  went  by,  when  one 
day,  as  the  bird  in  her  cage  was  hang- 
ing out  of  doors,  it  suddenly  began  to 
rain.  "One,"  the  delighted  confec- 
tioner heard  Polly  say,  as  the  big  drops 
fell  upon  her  head,  then  "two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten," 
in  rapid  succession.  But  to  the  Par- 
rot's vexation  the  rain  did  not  cease  as 
it  was  wont  to  do  when  taking  her  les- 
son, and  every  additional  drop  in- 
creased her  anger.  Finally  she  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  in  her  shrillest 
tones  shouted:  "Stop  it,  stop  it! 
That's  all  I  know,  hang  it,  that's  all  I 
know!" 

The  confectioner  says  no  amount  of 
money  can  buy  that  bird. 

The    Crow,    an    eminent    doctor   in 
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Russia  says,  can  be  taught,  if  you  have 
the  patience,  to  count  up  to  ten,  while 
a  certain  tribe  of  men  in  Polynesia, 
"'higher"  animals,  you  know,  cannot  be 
taught  to  count  beyond  five  or  six. 

This  same  doctor  had  an  intelligent 
Dog  which  was  accustomed,  like  other 
Dogs,  to  bury  his  surplus  bones  in  the 
garden.  In  order  to  test  the  mental 
powers  of  this  animal  the  doctor  one  day 
gave  him  no  less  than  twenty-six  bones, 
every  one  of  which  he  saw  the  Dog 
duly  bury  in  separate  places.  The  next 
day  no  food  was  given  him  at  meal 
time,  but  he  was  commanded  by  his 
master  to  dig  up  the  bones.  This  the 
intelligent  fellow  proceeded  to  do,  but 
after  uncovering  ten  came  to  a  full 
stop.  After  whining  and  running 
about  in  great  perplexity  he  finally 
succeeded  in  unearthing  nine  more. 
Still  he  seemed  conscious  that  he  had 
not  found  the  full  number  and  kept  up 
the  search  till  he  had  fetched  to  his 
master  the  other  seven. 

I  think  that  was  too  much  to  ask  of 
any  Dog,  don't  you?  Many  a  little  boy 
or  girl  who  goes  to  school  couldn't 
count  that  number  of  bones,  though 
you  can,  of  course. 

Well,  the  doctor  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  Cat.  When  pussy  was 
good  and  hungry  a  tempting  morsel  of 
meat  was  held  under  her  nose,  then 
withdrawn  five  times  in  succession;  the 
sixth  time  she  was  permitted  to  secure 
it.  This  was  repeated  every  day,  till 
she  got  accustomed  to  waiting  for  the 
presentation  of  the  meat  five  times;  but 
upon  the  sixth  Pussy  never  failed  to 
spring  forward  ahd  seize  the  meat. 
The  doctor  attempted  the  experiment 
with  a  higher  number,  but  the  Cat 
stuck  to  her  first  lesson  and  after 
counting  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  would  invariably  make  the  spring. 
Had   he  begun  with  ten   Pussy  might 


have  shown  herself  capable  of  counting 
that  number  as  well  as  the  Crow  and 
the  Parrot. 

A  farmer  tells  of  a  Horse  which  in 
plowing  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
counting  the  furrows,  stopping  for  a 
rest  regularly  at  the  twentieth  row. 
The  farmer  at  the  end  of  the  day  used 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  work  done, 
not  by  counting  the  furrows  but  by 
remembering  how  many  times  the 
Horse  had  stopped  to  rest.  The  poor 
animal  had  never  been  taught  his  fig- 
ures, and  his  mind  did  not  say  "one, 
two,  three,"  and  so  on,  but  all  the  same 
he  had  his  way  of  counting,  and  never 
failed  to  know  when  he  had  reached 
twenty. 

Still  another  Horse  was  able  to  count 
the  mile-posts  and  had  been  trained  by 
its  master  to  stop  for  feed  when  they 
had  covered  eighteen  miles  of  a  certain 
road.  He  always  stopped  after  pass- 
ing the  eighteenth  post.  To  test  him 
they  put  up  three  false  mile-posts  be- 
tween the  real  ones,  and,  sure  enough, 
deceived  by  the  trick,  he  stopped  at  the 
eighteenth  post  for  his  oats,  unaware 
that  he  had  not  covered  eighteen  miles. 

The  doctor  also  observed  another 
Horse  which  was  accustomed  to  receiv- 
ing his  oats  precisely  at  noon.  When- 
ever the  clock  struck  an  hour  the  Horse 
pricked  up  his  ears  as  if  counting  the 
strokes.  If  he  heard  twelve,  off  he 
would  trot  to  be  fed,  but  if  a  less  num- 
ber he  would  plod  on  resignedly  at  his 
work.  The  experiment  was  made  of 
striking  twelve  strokes  at  the  wrong 
time,  whereupon  the  Horse  started  for 
his  oats  though  he  had  been  fed  only 
an  hour  before. 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  the 
capacity  of  an  animal's  mind  is  limited, 
and,  so  you  may  say,  is  that  of  the 
average  man. 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Marble. 
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BUTTERFLIES  LOVE  TO  DRINK, 


BUTTERFLIES  have  never  had  a 
character  for  wisdom  or  fore- 
sight. Indeed, they  have  been 
made  a  type  of  frivolity  and 
now  something  worse  is  laid  to  their 
charge.  In  a  paper  published  by  the 
South  London  Entomological  society 
Mr,  J.  W.  Tutt  declares  that  some  spe- 
cies are  painfully  addicted  to  drinking. 
This  beverage, it  maybe  pleaded, is  only 
water,  but  it  is  possible  to  be  over-ab- 
sorptive of  non-alcoholics.  Excess  in 
tea  is  not  unknown — perhaps  the  great 
Dr.  Johnson  occasionally  offended  in 
that  respect — and  even  the  pump  may 
be  too  often  visited.  But  the  accuser 
states  that  some  Butterflies  drink  more 
than  can  be  required  by  their  tissues 
under  any  possible  conditions.  It 
would  not  have  been  surprising  if,  like 
some  other  insects.  Butterflies  had  been 
almost  total  abstainers,  at  any  rate, 
from  water,  and  had  contented  them- 
selves with  an  occasional  sip  of  nectar 
from  a  flower. 

MALES  ARE  THE  SINNERS. 

The  excess  in  drinking  seems  to  be 
almost  a  masculine  characteristic,  for 
the  topers,  he  states,  are  the  males. 
They  imbibe  while  the  females  are  busy 
laying  eggs.  This  unequal  division  of 
pleasure  and  labor  is  not  wholly  un- 
known even  among  the  highest  of  the 
vertebrates;  we  have  heard  of  cases 
where  the  male  was  toping  at  the 
"public"  while  the  female  was  nursing 
the  children  and  doing  the  drudgery  of 
the  household.  Mr.  Tutt  has  called 
attention  to  a  painful  exhibition  of  de- 
pravity which  can  often  be  observed  in 
an  English  country  lane,  where  shallow 
puddles  are  common,  but  never  so  well 
as  on  one  of  the  rough  paths  that  wind 
over  the  upper  pastures  in  the  Alps. 
Butterflies  are  more  abundant  there  than 
in  England,  and  they  may  be  seen  in 
dozens  absorbing  the  moisture  from 
damp  patches.  Most  species  are  not 
above  taking  a  sip  now  and  again,  but 
the  majority  may  be  classed  as  "mod- 


erate drinkers."  The  greater  sinners 
are  the  smaller  ones,  especially  the 
blues,  and  the  little  Butterfly  which, 
from  its  appearance,  is  called  the 
"small  copper."  There  they  sit,  glued 
as  it  were  to  the  mud- — so  besotted, 
such  victims  to  intemperance,  that  they 
will  not  rise  till  the  last  moment  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  horse  or  man.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  Prof.  Bonney  in  his  "Al- 
pine Regions,"  described  this  peculiar- 
ity, sayingthat  "they  were  apparently  so 
stupefied  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
induced  to  take  wing — in  fact,  they 
were  drunk." 

OTHER  LIQUIDS  ARE  LIKED. 

If  we  remember  rightly,  the  female 
occasionally  is  overcome  by  the  temp- 
tation to  which  her  mate  so  readily 
falls  a  victim.  But  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  Butterflies  are  drinkers  of 
water  only.  Certainly  they  are  not 
particular  about  its  purity;  they  will 
swallow  it  in  a  condition  which  would 
make  a  sanitarian  shudder;  nay,  we 
fear  that  a  not  inconsiderable  admix- 
ture of  ammoniacal  salts  increases  the 
attraction  of  the  beverage.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  both  Moths  and  Butterflies 
visit  sugar,  overripe  fruit,  and  the  like, 
but  it  is  pleaded  that  they  do  this  for 
food.  Perhaps;  but  we  fear  this  is  not 
the  whole  truth.  The  apologist  has 
forgotten  that  practice  of  entomolo- 
gists called  "sugaring,"  which  is  daub- 
ing trunks  of  trees  and  other  suitable 
places  with  a  mixture  of  which,  no 
doubt,  sugar  is  the  main  ingredient, 
but  of  which  the  attraction  is  enhanced 
by  a  little  rum.  Every  collector  knows 
what  a  deadly  lure  this  is,  and  what 
treasures  the  dark-lantern  reveals  as  he 
goes  his  rounds.  True,  this  snare  is 
fatal  only  to  the  Moth,  because  at 
night  the  Butterfly  is  asleep.  If  he 
once  adopted  nocturnal  habits  we 
know  where  he  would  be  found,  for  he 
is  not  insensible  by  day  to  the  charms 
of  this  mixture. 
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From  col.  Chi.  Acad.  Sciences. 

riivlaiiipelus  Acliemon. 

Sphinx  chersis. 


MOTHS. -'YiG  Life-size. 
Sni'Tinth'is  exneca'iis. 


Phylampelus  pandorus. 
Coratuuia  aniyiiton. 


THE  ENVIOUS  WREN. 


On  the  ground  lived  a  Hen, 

In  a  tree  lived  a  Wren, 
Who  picked  up  her  food  here  and  there; 

While  Biddy  had  wheat 

And  all  nice  things  to  eat 
Said  the  Wren,  "  I  declare,  'tisn't  fair! 

"  It  is  really  too  bad  !" 

She  exclaimed — she  was  mad — 
"  To  go  out  when  it's  raining  this  way! 

And  to  earn  what  )'Ou  eat. 

Doesn't  make  your  food  sweet, 
In  spite  of  what  some  folks  may  say. 

"  Now,  there  is  that  Hen," 

Said  this  cross  little  Wren, 
"  She's  fed  till  she's  fat  as  a  drum; 

While  I  strive  and  sweat 

For  each  bug  that  I  get, 
And  nobody  gives  me  a  crumb. 

"I  can't  see  for  my  life 

Why  the  old  farmer's  wife. 
Treats  her  so  much  better  than  me. 

Suppose  on  the  ground 

I  hop  carelessly  round 
For  awhile,  and  just  see  what  I'll  see." 

Said  this  cute  little  Wren, 

"  I'll  make  friends  with  the  Hen, 
And  perhaps  she  will  ask  me  to  stay; 

And  then  upon  bread 

Every  day  I'll  be  fed. 
And  life  will  be  nothing  but  play." 

So  down  flew  the  Wren, 

"Stop  to  tea,"  said  the  Hen; 
And  soon  Biddy's  supper  was  sent; 

But  scarce  stopping  to  taste. 

The  poor  bird  left  in  haste. 
And  this  was  the  reason  she  went: 

When  the  farmer's  kind  dame 

To  the  poultry  yard  came, 
She  said — and  the  Wren  shook  with  fright — 

"  Biddy's  so  fat  she'll  do 

For  a  pie  or  a  stew. 
And  I  guess  I  shall  kill  her  to-night." 

— Plicebe  Gary. 
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THE  CANADIAN  PORCUPINE. 


It  climbs  the  trees  and  strips  them  clean 

Of  leaf,  and  fruit,  and  bark; 
Then,  creeping  where  no  life  is  seen. 

O'er  branches  g-rim  and  stark. 
Begins  anew,  the  bark  beneath. 
The  endless  grind  of  claws  and  teeth. 
Till  trees,  denuded,  naked  rise 
Like  spectres  painted  on  the  skies. 

Fretful  it  may  be,  as  its  quills  are  sharp. 
But  with  its  teeth  it  stills  the  sylvan  harp. 

C.  C. 


M. 


FORMERLY  plentiful  in  the 
northern  United  States,  but  now 
quite  rare  in  this  country, 
although  not  so  scarce  in  Can- 
ada, is  the  Urson,  otherwise  called  the 
Canadian  Porcupine.  It  is  the  tree  or 
climbing  species  and  is  distinguished 
from  other  members  of  the  family  by 
its  slender  body  and  tail  of  greater  or 
less  length.  The  Urson  attains  a  length 
of  thirty-two  inches,  seven  and  one- 
half  of  which  are  included  in  the  tail. 
A  thick  set  fur,  which  attains  a  length 
of  four  and  one-half  inches  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  changes  into  sharp 
spines  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body 
and  the  tip  of  the  tail,  clothes  the  ani- 
mal. 

The  Canadian  Porcupine  is  a  native 
of  the  forests  of  North  America,  rang- 
ing as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky and  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  "The  Urson,''  says  Cart- 
wright,  "is  an  accomplished  climber 
and  probably  never  descends  a  tree  in 
winter,  before  it  has  entirely  denuded 
the  upper  branches  of  bark.  It  is  most 
partial  to  the  tenderest  roots  or  seed- 
ling trees.  A  single  Urson  may  ruin 
hundreds  of  them  during  one  winter." 
Audubon  states  that  he  passed  through 
woods,  in  which  all  the  trees  had  been 
stripped  by  this  animal,  producing  an 
appearancesimilar  to  that  induced  when 
a  forest  has  been  devastated  by  fire. 
Elms,  Poplars,  and  Firs  furnish  its  fa- 
vorite food,  and  therefore  usually  suf- 
fer more  than  other  trees  from  its  de- 
structiveness. 

The  nest  of  this  Porcupine  is  gener- 
ally found  in  holes  in  trees  or  rocky 
hollows,  and  in  it  the  young,  usually 
two,  more  rarely  three  or  four  in  num- 
ber, are  born  in   April  or   May.     The 


young  are  easily  tamed.  Audubon  says 
that  one  which  he  possessed  never  ex- 
hibited anger,  except  when  some  one 
tried  to  remove  it  from  a  tree  which  it 
was  in  the  habit  of  mounting.     It  had 
gradually  become  very  tame  and  sel- 
dom made  any  use  of  its  nails,  so  that 
he  would  open  its  cage  and  afford  it  a 
free    walk    in   the   garden.     When  he 
called  it,  tempting  it  with  a  sweet  po- 
tato   or    an    apple,    it  turned  its  head 
toward  him,  gave  him  a  gentle,  friendly 
look    and    then   slowly   hobbled  up  to 
him,  took  the  fruit  out  of  his  hand,  sat 
down  on  its  hind  legs  and  raised  the 
food  to   its  mouth  with  its  fore-paws. 
Frequently  when  it  would  find  the  door 
of  the  family  room  open  it  would  enter, 
approach  and  rub  itself  against  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  looking  up  pleadingly 
as  if  asking  for  some    dainty.     Audu- 
bon tried  in  vain  to  arouse  it  to  an  ex- 
hibition of  anger.     When  a  Dog  came 
in  view  matters  were   different.     Then 
it    instantly    assumed    the    defensive. 
With    its  nose    lowered,    all    its   quills 
erect,   and    its   tail  moving   back   and 
forth,  it  was  ready  for  the  fray.     The 
Dog  sprang  upon  the  Porcupine  with 
open  mouth.     That   animal  seemed  to 
swell  up  in  an  instant  to  nearly  double 
its  size,  sharply  watched  the  Dog  and 
at  the  right  moment  dealt   it   such  a 
well-aimed  blow  with  its  tail  that  the 
Mastiff  lost  courage  and  set  up  a  loud 
howl  of  pain.     His  mouth,  tongue,  and 
nose  were  full  of  Porcupine  quills.    He 
could  not  close  his  jaws,  but  hurried 
open-mouthed       off       the      premises. 
Although  the  spines  were  immediately 
extracted,  the  Dog's  head  was  terribly 
swollen    for   several    weeks  afterward, 
and  it  was  months  before  he  entirely 
recovered. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 


The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year, 

Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown  and  sear. 

Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn  leaves  lie  dead; 

They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  Rabbit's  tread. 

The  Robin  and  the  Wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrubs  the  Jay, 

And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  Crow  through  all  the  gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that  lately  sprang  and  stood 

In  brighter  light,  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sisterhood? 

Alas!  they  all  are  in  their  graves,  the  gentle  race  of  flowers 

Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and  good  of  ours. 

The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie,  but  the  cold  November  rain 

Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  the  lovely  ones  again. 

The  Wind-flower  and  the  Violet,  they  perished  long  ago. 

And  the  Brier-rose  and  the  Orchis  died  among  the  summer  glow; 

But  on  the  hill  the  Golden-rod,  and  the  Aster  in  the  wood. 

And  the  yellow  Sun-flower  by  the  brook  in  autumn  beauty  stood, 

Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear,  cold  heaven,  as  falls  the  plague  on  men. 

And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone,  from  upland,  glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm,  mild  day,  as  still  such  days  will  come, 

To  call  the  Squirrel  and  the  Bee  from  out  their  wintry  home; 

When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the  trees  are  still, 

And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill. 

The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance  late  he  bore 

And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  no  more. 

— Bryant. 
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THE  CASPIAN  TERN. 


The  Terns  are  on  the  wing, 

See  them  play! 
They  dart  into  the  sky, 
They  poise,  and  scream,  and  fly 

O'er  the  bay; 
Round  the  ship  that  sails  the  sea, 
Round  the  lighthouse  o'er  the  lea — 

The  Terns  are  on  the  wing! 


C.  C.  M. 


THE  great  Caspian  Tern  is  the 
largest  of  the  family,  its  wings, 
when  extended,  measuring  from 
fifty  to  fifty-five  inches  in  length.  It 
is  a  bird  of  very  irregular  distribution, 
breeding  in  Labrador,  along  the  Arctic 
coast,  on  islands  in  Lake  Michigan,  on 
the  coasts  of  Virginia,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  is  numerous  in  Australia. 
Forbes  found  it  to  be  more  or  less 
common  about  Washoe  Lake  and  the 
Humboldt  Marshes,  Nevada,  and  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  where  it  was  no 
doubt  breedmg.  He  says  that  unlike 
most  other  Terns,  particularly  unlike 
the  almost  equally  large  Royal  Tern, 
the  Caspian  appears  to  breed  in  isolated 
pairs  instead  of  large  colonies,  its  nest 
being  found  far  removed  from  that  of 
any  other  bird,  and  consisting  merely 
of  a  shallow  depression  scooped  in  the 
sand,  in  which  its  two  eggs  are  laid, 
with  little  if  any  lining,  though  a  few 
grass  or  sedge  blades  or  other  vege- 
table substance  are  sometimes  added. 
It  is  very  bold  in  defense  of  its  eggs  or 
young,  darting  impetuously  at  the  in- 
truder, uttering  meanwhile  hoarse  bark- 
ing or  snarling  cries. 


This  elegant  and  graceful  bird  is 
also  known  as  the  Imperial  Tern.  At 
a  distance  it  is  often  mistaken  for  the 
Royal  Tern,  but  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  its  more  robust  form 
and  less  deeply  forked  tail.  Eggs  and 
young  have  been  taken  on  Cobb's 
Island,  Virginia,  in  July.  Dr.  Merrill 
observed  it  breeding  on  Padre  Island, 
near  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  in  May. 
Large  numbers  of  this  species  are  said 
to  breed  on  Pelican  Island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  eggs  vary  from  white 
to  greenish-buff,  spotted  and  blotched 
with  brown  and  lilac  of  different 
shades. 

The  Terns  furnish  abundant  interest 
while  flying.  They  seem  always  to  be 
on  the  wing,  and  always  hungry.  Like 
the  Gulls,  they  seize  their  food  by  dart- 
ing upon  it,  tossing  it  into  the  air  and 
catching  it  again,  without  alighting. 
They  pick  up  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  floating  objects.  They  swim  on 
the  surface,  rarely  diving  deep.  They 
dart  also  upon  fish  from  above,  and 
"one  plows  the  water  in  flight  with  a 
knifelike  beak  in  hopes  of  running 
through  a  shoal  of  fishes." 
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THE  FLOWERING  ALMOND. 


By  Emily  C.  Thompson. 


THE  Sweet,  the  Bitter,  and  the 
Flowering  Almond  are  all  of 
a  kin  and  in  this  kinship 
many  include  also  the  Peach 
and  the  Nectarine.  The  Flowering 
Almond  or  the  dwarf  Almond  is  a 
shrub  which  early  in  the  spring,  in 
March  or  April,  sends  forth  its  fair 
rosy  blossoms  before  its  leaves  are 
sprouted.  The  shrub  seldom  exceeds 
three  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
like  those  of  the  willow,  only  darker 
and  of  a  more  shining  green.  It  is 
really  a  native  of  Calmuck  Tartary  but 
now  is  used  extensively  in  gardens  be- 
cause it  blooms  so  early  and  can  easily 
be  cultivated  in  any  dry  soil. 

The  Almond  tree  figures  in  history, 
mythology  and  poetry.  In  the  Bible 
we  find  four  references  to  it:  Exodus 
25:33.34;  37:19.20;  Num.  17:8;  Ecc. 
12:5.  In  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Aaron's  famous  rod 
was  the  shoot  of  an  Almond  tree. 
Theophrastus  mentions  the  Almond  as 
flourishing  in  Greece.  Cato  also  tells 
us  that  it  was  grown,  but  as  a  luxury, 
in  Italy.  The  rest  of  its  history  is  ob- 
scure and  all  we  know  about  its  culti- 
vation in  England  is  that  it  was  intro- 
duced during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Virgil  in  the  Georgics  welcomes  the 
Almond  when  covered  with  blossoms 
as  the  sign  of  a  fruitful  season. 

In  ancient  times  everything  that  was 
considered  of  any  importance  to  the 
Greeks  had  some  connection  with  the 
siege  of  Troy.  The  Almond  tree  here 
fared  especially  well,  for  two  stories 
have  come  down  to  us  in  mythology 
relating  its  connection  with  that  won- 
derful event.  Demophon  returning 
from  Troy  suffered  the  fate  of  many 


another  Greek  worthy.  He  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  shores  of  Thrace.  He 
was  befriended  by  the  king  and  re- 
ceived as  a  guest.  While  at  the  court 
he  met  the  beautiful  daughter  of  his 
host.  Immediately  he  fell  in  love  with 
the  charming  princess,  gained  her  love 
in  return,  and  made  arrangements  for 
the  marriage.  But  Demophon  was 
obliged  to  return  home  to  settle  up  his 
affairs  before  he  could  take  upon  him- 
self these  new  ties.  So  the  youth 
sailed  away,  but  never  to  return.  The 
princess,  faithful  Phyllis,  watched  and 
waited,  hoping  in  vain  for  the  return  of 
her  promised  lord.  Her  constancy  was 
noted  even  by  the  gods  who,  when  she 
was  gradually  pining  away,  turned  her 
into  an  Almond  tree.  Since  then  this 
tree  has  been  a  sign  of  constancy  and 
hope. 

"The  hope  in  dreams  of  a  happier  hour, 
That  alights  on  Misery's  brow, 

Springs  out  of  the  silvery  Almond  flower, 
That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bough." 

Another  version  of  the  same  story 
relieves  Demophon  of  such  gross  in- 
constancy. It  is  reported  by  some 
that  the  marriage  took  place  and  not 
until  after  the  couple  were  happily 
wedded  was  the  hero  called  to  Athens 
by  the  death  of  his  father.  Day  by 
day  the  young  wife  watched  for  his  re- 
turn on  the  shore,  but  he  was  detained 
until  the  winter  passed  away  and  with 
it  his  faithful  bride.  In  the  spring  he 
returned  to  find  only  an  Almond  tree 
awaiting  his  coming.  He  realized  what 
had  happened  and  in  his  despair 
clasped  the  tree  in  his  arms  when  it 
burst  forth  into  blossoms  although  it 
was  bare  of  leaves. 
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INCH  Nature  Study  Pub- 
lishing Company,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1897,  put  before  the 
teaching  world  the  first 
accurately  beautiful  rep- 
resentations, not  only  of  the  forms  of 
nature  but  of  the  tints  and  colors  also, 
the  brightest  minds  have  been  active 
in  noting  the  effectiveness  of  the  color 
photograph  in  school.  Thousands  of 
teachers  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
applying  them  in  nature  study  with 
most  gratifying  results. 

An  important  discovery  has  been 
made  almost  at  the  same  time  by 
many  of  them.  The  lively  interest 
aroused  by  the  bird  presented,  the 
agreeable  sensations  the  child  experi- 
ences in  relating  incidents  and  hear- 
ing from  his  mates  and  teacher  about 
its  habits,  and  the  reminiscences  of 
delightful  outdoor  experiences,  all 
tend  to  warm  the  child  to  enthusiasm. 
This  point  of  warmth  is  the  supreme 
opportunity  of  the  teacher.  Instruc- 
tion given  under  such  a  glow  is  in- 
tensely educative.  A  few  minutes  of 
such  work  is  worth  hours  of  effort 
where  the  child  is  but  indifferently 
aroused. 

Many  of  the  best  first  primary  teach- 
ers do  not  begin  to  teach  reading  dur- 
ing the  first  few  weeks  of  the  child  in 
school.  They  aim,  first,  to  establish 
a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them- 
selves and  their  pupils,  to  extend  their 
range  of  ideas,  and  to  expand  their 
powers  of  expression.  Expression  is 
induced  and  encouraged  along  all  lines, 
by  words,  music,  drawing,  color  work, 
and  physical  motions. 

The  common  things  of  life  are  dis- 
cussed, experiences  related,  and  the 
imagination  brought  strongly  into 
play.     Songs  and  recitations  are  given 


with  the  actions  of  birds,  animals,  per- 
sons, or  machines,  imitated  joyously 
by  groups  of  children.  Games  calcu- 
lated to  train  the  senses  and  the 
memory  are  indulged  in.  The  whole 
nature  of  the  child  is  called  into  play, 
and  perfect  freedom  of  expression  is 
sought. 

Experience  shows  that  intelligent 
training  along  these  lines  is  profitable. 
The  time  of  learning  reading  and 
spelling  is  somewhat  deferred,  and 
number  work  is  delayed,  but  the  chil- 
dren who  are  skilfully  trained  in  this 
way  outstrip  the  others  rapidly  when 
they  bring  their  trained  powers  to  bear 
upon  the  things  that  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  business  of  a  school. 
Superintendent  Speer  has  shown  that 
pupils  whose  technical  instruction  has 
•been  deferred  for  several  months  in 
this  way  are  found  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  far  superior  to  others  of 
equal  promise,  who  have  been  put  at 
reading,  spelling,  and  number  work 
directly. 

To  conduct  a  conversation  lesson 
requires  some  tact.  Not  tact  in  ask- 
ing questions,  nor  in  "talking  down" 
to  the  level  of  the  children.  Direct 
questions  are  of  doubtful  value  in  the 
first  grade.  In  fact,  the  value  of  the 
lesson  may  sometimes  be  judged  by 
the  absence  of  such  questions  put  by 
the  teacher.  The  question  mark  and 
the  pump  handle  resemble  each  other, 
and  often  force  up  perfunctory  contri- 
butions, and  sometimes  they  merely 
produce  a  dry  sound.  Children  do 
not  care  to  be  pumped. 

Here  are  a  few  questions  that  give 
the  children  little  pleasure  and  less 
opportunity  for  expression:  Isn't  this 
a  very  pretty  bird?  Do  you  see 
what  a  bright  eye  it  has  ?    How  many 
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of  you  have  seen  a  bird  like  this? 
How  would  you  like  to  own  him,  and 
have  him  at  your  house?  Don't  you 
think,  dear  children,  God  is  very  good 
to  us  to  let  us  have  such  beautiful 
birds  in  the  world  ? 

Any  one  of  these  questions  by  itself  is 
not  harmful,  but  an  exercise  made  up 
of  such  material  merely  gives  the  class 
a  chance  to  say,  "Yes,  ma'am,"  and 
raise  their  hands.  All  talk  by  the 
teacher  and  no  activity  by  the  class. 
With  a  bright  smile  and  a  winning 
voice,  the  teacher  may  conduct  what 
appears  to  be  a  pleasant  exercise  with 
such  material,  but  there  is  little  real 
value  in  it  under  the  best  circum- 
stances and  it  should  be  avoided  sys- 
tematically. It  is  unskilful,  and  a 
waste  of  time  and  opportunity. 

Attempts  to  lower  one's  conversa- 
tion to  the  level  of  little  children  are 
often  equally  unsatisfactory.  Too 
much  use  of  "  Mamma  bird,"  "  baby 
birdies,"  "clothes,"  "  sweet,"  "lovely," 
"tootsy-wootsy,"  and  "Oh,  my!"  is 
disappointing. 

Ordinary  conversation  opened  with 
a  class  in  much  the  same  style  and 
language  as  used  by  one  adult  in  talk- 
ing with  another  is  found  to  be  the 
most  profitable.  Introductory  remarks 
are  generally  bad,  though  some  other- 
wise excellent  teachers  do  run  on 
interminably  with  them.  To  begin 
directly  with  a  common-sense  state- 
ment of  real  interest  is  best. 

Here  are  a  few  profitable  opening 
statements  for  different  exercises:  One 
day  I  found  a  dead  mouse  hanging 
upon  a  thorn  in  a  field.  Mr.  Smith 
told  me  he  heard  a  Flicker  say,  "Wake 
up!  Wake  up!  Wake  up!"  Willie 
says  his  bird  is  fond  of  fruit,  and  I 
notice  that  most  birds  that  eat  fruit 
have  beautiful,  bright  feathers.  This 
bird  likes  the  cows,  and  I  once  saw 
him  light  on  a  cow's  horn. 

Such  statements  open  the  minds  of 


young  people  where  many  times  direct 
questions  close  them.  Questions  and 
regular  contributions  to  the  conversa- 
tion flow  readily  from  members  of  the 
class  when  the  right  opening  has  been 
made.  Do  not  let  the  class  feel  that 
your  purpose  is  to  get  language  from 
them.  Mere  talk  does  not  educate. 
Animated  expression  alone  is  valuable. 

Have  plenty  of  material  to  use  if  the 
class  seem  slow  to  respond,  and  have 
patience  when  they  have  more  to  offer 
than  the  time  will  admit.  Bear  in 
mind  that  a  conversation  lesson  on 
some  nature  subject  is  not  a  nature 
lesson,  but  is  given  to  induce  correct 
thinking,  which  shall  come  out  in 
good  language.  It  may  incidentally 
be  such  a  nature  lesson  as  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  your  course  of 
study  in  that  line,  but  if  you  give  it 
as  a  conversation  lesson,  let  conversa- 
tion be  the  exercise. 

Where  a  few  in  the  class  tend  to 
monopolize  the  time  you  may  fre- 
quently bring  a  diffident  one  into  the 
exercise  by  casually  looking  at  him  as 
if  you  felt  his  right  to  be  heard.  It  is 
better  not  to  ask  him  to  talk,  but  to 
make  it  easy  for  him  to  come  into  the 
conversation  by  referring  to  something 
he  has  previously  done  or  said,  or  by 
going  near  him  while  others  talk.  A 
hand  on  his  shoulder  while  you  are 
conversing  with  others,  will  sometimes 
open  him  to  expression.  Sometimes 
you  need  to  refer  to  what  Willie's 
father  said,  or  what  you  saw  at  his 
house,  or  to  something  that  Willie 
owns  and  is  pleased  with.  Many 
expedients  should  be  tried  and  some 
time  consumed  in  endeavoring  to  get 
such  a  pupil  into  the  conversation 
instead  of  saying  point  blank,  "  Now, 
Willie,  what  do  you  think?" 

The  matter  of  spoken  language  is 
words  largely.  The  thinking  of  chil- 
dren is  always  done  in  words,  as  far  as 
school  matters  go.     The  thoughts  of 
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the  average  child  are  correct  enough 
from  his  standpoint,  and  when  the 
teacher  represses  him  on  his  first 
attempt  to  carry  his  part  in  the  exer- 
cise, he  is  hurt  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  may  never  recover  from  it,  and  he 
may  always  believe  himself  peculiarly 
unfortunate  in  that  he  is  incapable  of 
speaking  as  others  do. 

The  truth  is  that  all  children  are 
eloquent.  They  talk  easily,  very 
easily,  in  comparison  with  adults  who 
have  been  frightened  out  of  their 
natural  tongues,  and  are  forever  trying 
to  say  what  they  think  in  terms  that 
they  do  not  think  it  in. 

AH  children  are  sensitive  concerning 
their  speech.  Some  of  the  keenest 
hurts  children  experience  are  inflicted 
by  those  who  notice  patronizingly  or 
critically  the  language  they  use. 
Mothers  are  in  a  hurry  to  have  them 
learn  English  at  once,  and  so  correct 
them  instantly  when  such  mistakes  as 
"  runned,"  "mouses,"  and  "me  wants  " 
occur.  The  child  allowed  to  think 
in  his  own  terms  overcomes  his 
verbal  difficulties  in  a  short  time  if 
associated  at  home  with  those  who 
speak  correctly,  and  he  is  perfectly 
excusable  for  using  what  we  call 
incorrect  forms  until  he  has  acquired 
the  so-called  correct  ones. 

There  are  times  when  the  child's 
mind  is  open  to  acquisition  of  formal 
expertness  in  language.  He  will  find 
these  times  for  himself  and  exercise 
himself  in  forms  without  being  driven 
to  it  at  the  very  times  when  his  mind 
is  most  active  with  other  things  which 
he  tries  to  express  to  us  in  his  moments 
of  overflowing  enthusiasm.  In  these 
moments  he  should  not  be  bothered 
and  confused  by  formal  quibbling.  In 
his  most  active  states  intellectually  he 
ought  not  to  be  repressed.  This  applies 
to  the  child  who  hears  good  English 
at  home.  It  also  applies,  with  slight 
modifications,  to  the  child  who  hears 


imperfect  language  at  home.  The 
child  who  will  eventually  prove  cap- 
able of  correct  speech  will  learn  to 
speak  the  best  language  he  hears 
without  direct  instruction  if  encour- 
aged in  it  and  given  the  respect  a 
growing  child  is  entitled   to  receive. 

Children  learn  to  speak  while  at 
play.  They  are  active  and  much  in- 
terested when  they  are  acquiring  a 
natural  vocabulary.  Much  of  the 
vocabulary  is  wrong  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  grammar  and  dictionary, 
and  they  have  to  unlearn  it.  They 
have  to  unlearn  it  at  school  and  from 
the  lips  of  pains-taking  parents.  One 
reason  it  is  so  hard  for  them  to  learn 
the  correct  forms  is  this  unintelligent 
way  of  teaching.  Another  is  that  the 
incorrect  conversation  is  heard  under 
circumstances  favorable  to  retention 
and  reproduction;  that  is,  when  the 
child  is  much  interested  and  happy; 
while  the  correct  forms  are  given  him 
when  he  is  but  half  aroused,  or  when 
he  is  somewhat  intense  over  another 
matter,  and  many  times  the  intended 
instruction  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out 
at  the  other.  When  the  skill  of  the 
teacher  and  the  things  of  the  school 
room  become  so  powerfully  attractive 
to  the  pupil  that  once  hearing  a  new 
word  will  fix  it,  once  seeing  a  word 
will  make  him  master  of  it  in  all  its 
forms,  then  the  language  lesson  will 
not  need  to  be  given;  for  language, 
which  is  as  natural  to  man  as  breath- 
ing, will  flow  in  correct  forms  trip- 
pingly from  the  tongue,  being  so 
fixed  in  the  pupil's  mind  from  the 
first  that  he  will  have  nothing  to 
unlearn. 

Conversation  lessons  are  intended  to 
take  care  of  some  of  the  crudest  errors 
in  speech  before  the  child  has  com- 
mitted the  indiscretion  of  putting 
them  in  writing.  It  can  be  done  with 
so  much  less  severity  in  conversation 
than    in    a    written    lesson.      Notice 
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silently  the  peculiarly  bad  expressions 
and  forms  of  statements  of  the  whole 
class,  then  plan  your  talking  lesson  in 
which  those  who  are  not  guilty  of 
those  errors  are  allowed  to  lead.  Then 
let  the  child  whom  you  consider  most 
likely  to  profit  by  hearing  correct 
expression  from  his  mates  give  you 
the  necessary  statement.  If  he  use 
correct  forms,  let  another  try. 

For  instance,  suppose  you  have  a 
number  of  pupils  who  are  inclined  to 
say  "The  robin  isn't  so  purty  as  the 
bluejay."  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  parents  of  nearly  all  these  pupils  will 
make  the  same  error.  If  early  in  their 
experience  with  you  you  are  shocked  by 
their  speech  and  let  them  know  it,  you 
either  lose  their  respect  or  make  them 
feel  that  they  and  their  parents  are 
inferior  beings  with  no  right  to  speak. 

It  will  take  a  few  minutes  to  speak 
of  something  else  that  is  pretty,  and 
let  several  of  your  pupils  who  speak 
the  word  correctly  give  some  state- 
ments concerning  pretty  things.  Then 
call  upon  one  of  the  offenders,  without 
his  suspecting  himself  to  be  such,  and 
the  probability  is  that  he  will  say 
"pretty,"  as  you  wish.  But  suppose 
he  fail,  you  must  not  think  he  does  so 
because  of  dullness,  for  he  may  say 
"purty"  for  the  sole  reason  that  his 
mates  are  listening  and  he  fears  they 
may  think  he  is  trying  to  "  put  on 
style."  If  you  pass  the  matter  in 
silence  that  day  you  will  find  him 
bolder  or  more  acute  the  next  day,  and 
he  will  speak  the  word  correctly.  In 
this  way  he  will  seem  to  himself  to 
be  teaching  himself.  Self-culture  will 
begin  in  him  and  the  credit  will  be 
yours.  Another  teacher  would  sup- 
press that  sort  of  language  and  compel 
the  boy  to  say  the  word  right  instanter. 
But  her  pupils  speak  one  language  in 
school  and  a  different  one  in  places 
where    they    are    more    comfortable. 


Aim  to  set  the  child  to  correct- 
ing his  own  speech  by  his  own  appar- 
ent choice.  A  single  error  is  easily 
repressed,  but  the  habit  of  looking 
after  one's  own  speech  is  not  easily 
acquired.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  child 
feel  his  inferiority  to  you,  but  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  inspire  him  to  do  the 
good  and  wise  and  elegant  things  which 
you  are  capable  of  doing  in  his  presence. 

The  process  of  unlearning  words 
has  always  been  a  failure  with  the 
majority  of  pupils,  and  most  of  the 
English  speaking  race  are  ashamed  of 
their  inability  to  speak.  Men  most 
eloquent  and  successful  in  business 
conversation,  who  were  by  nature  fitted 
to  thrill  the  world  with  tongue  and 
pen,  have  been  confused  and  repiaessed 
by  this  process  till  they  believe  them- 
selves vastly  inferior  to  others  because 
they  cannot  translate  their  thoughts 
out  of  the  terms  of  the  street  or  count- 
ing room  into  the  language  of  the 
grammar  school,  and  so  they  never  try 
to  fill  the  large  places  that  would  have 
been  open  to  them  if  they  could  but  have 
learned  to  think  in  terms  which  may 
b©  spoken  right  out  without  fear 
of  opprobrium. 

Now  since  so  much  of  our  teaching 
psychology  and  common  sense  have 
shown  to  be  radically  wrong,  let  us 
build  up  our  language  work  on  the 
high  plane  of  interest  in  real  things, 
expressing  thought  directly  without 
translation  into  fitter  terms.  Let  the 
thinking  be  done  in  terms  suitable  for 
life.  And  use  the  color  photograph  to 
to  insure  that  enthusiasm  necessary  to 
good  thinking ;  be  guarded  as  to  how 
you  deal  with  thoughts  that  come  hot 
from  growing  minds,  repress  never, 
advise  kindly,  and  know  that  by  fol- 
lowing the  natural  method  in  language 
you  are  not  ruining  the  speech  powers 
of  your  best  pupils,  as  has  been  done 
heretofore. 
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SUMMARY. 


Page  166. 

SHARP  -  TAILED  GROUSE  —  PedioccEtes 
phasianelhis  camptstris.  Other  names: 
Sprig--Tail,  Pin-Tail,  White  Belly. 

Range — Plains  and  prairies  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  east  to  Wisconsin,  north 
to  Manitoba,  south  to  New  Mexico. 

Nest — In  a  tuft  of  g-rass  or  under  a  low 
bush. 

EcfeS — Six  to  thirteen. 


Page  170. 

RED  BAT  —  Atalapha  noveboracensis. 
Other  name:     "  New  York  Bat." 

Range— Throughout  all  the  Atlantic  coast 
states. 


Page  170. 

BLACK  BAT — Scotophilus  carolinensis. 
Other  name:     "Carolina  Bat." 

Range  —  Common  throughout  North 
America. 


Page  174. 

AMERICAN   OTTER.— Lutra  canadensis. 

Range — All  parts  of  temperate  North 
America,  encroaching  closely  on  the  Arctic 
region. 


Page  178. 

GOLDEN  PLOVER— C/taradrius  domin- 
icus.     Other  names:    Frost  Bird,  Bull  Head. 

Range — Nearly  the  whole  of  North  Amer- 
ica, breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions;  south  in 
winter  to  Patagonia. 


Nest — In  a  small  depression  among  the 
moss  and  dried  grass  of  a  small  knoll. 

Eggs — Four,  of  a  pale  yellowish  ground 
color,  with  dark  umber-brown  spots  scat- 
tered over  the  shell. 


Page  187. 

CANADIAN  VORQMPl^E—Erethizon  dor- 
satus. 

Range — A  native  of  the  forests  of  North 
America,  from  the  sixty-seventh  parallel  of 
north  latitude  south  to  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  eastern  and  western  boundaries 
being  Labrador  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


Page  191. 

CASPIAN  TERN—Sterna  tschograva. 

Range — Nearly  cosmopolitan;  in  North 
America,  breeding  southward  to  Virginia, 
Lake  Michigan,  Texas,  Nevada,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Nest — A  mere  hollow  scooped  in  the  dry 
sand. 

Eggs — Two  or  three,  varying  from  white 
to  greenish-buflf,  spotted  with  brown  and 
lilac  of  different  shades. 


Page  195. 

FLOWERING  ALMOND— Amygdahis  com- 
munis.    Native  of  Calmuck,  Tartary. 
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Birds  and  m  Nature? 

You  Should  Be>. 

m 

This  is  one  of  the  most  unique  magazines  of  the  century.  It  con- 
tains eight  full-page  illustrations  each  month  and  twenty-four  pages 
of  popular  text.  Birds,  animals  and  flowers  in  their  Natural  Color  are 
represented. 

Especially  adapted  to  school  and  home.  Without  doubt  the  finest 
magazine  for  primary  and  kindergarten  teachers  on  the  market. 

Read  what  others  have  said  of  Birds: 

We  always  delight  to  call  attention  to  Birds,  the  magazine  is  so 
beautiful  in  every  respect,  but  the  January  number  seems  to  go  a  little 
ahead  of  all  the  others  in  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  coloring  of  some 
of  the  pictures,  the  "  Passenger  Pigeon,"  for  example,  being  a  marvel 
of  color,  in  the  most  exquisite  shadings.  Eight  birds  are  described, 
and  pictured  by  the  color  photographic  process.  With  the  new  year 
the  magazine  is  enlarged  four  pages.  The  classification  and  nomen- 
clature are  those  adopted  by  the  American  Ornithological  Society. — 
The  Advance. 

All  in  all,  I  think  January  Birds,  just  received,  is  an  improvement 
on  any  preceding  number.  The  illustrations  are  more  uniformly  good 
— "exquisite"  is  the  epithet  applicable  to  each  one  of  them.  A  little 
more  and  your  birds  will  live.  Your  Vireo  has,  indeed,  to  me,  the 
look  of  life,  and  seems  ready  to  go.  Nor  is  there  any  falling  off  in  the 
letter-press. — A.  P.  Russell,  Wilmingtoti,  Ohio. 

Send  10  Cents  for  Sample  Copy. 

BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE,  in  monthly  parts,  $1.50  a  year. 

BIRDS,  Vol.  I,  Vol.  II,  or  Vol.  Ill,  cloth,  $1.25;  half  morocco, 
$1.75;  morocco,  $2.25. 

BIRDS,  Vols.  I  and  II  combined  under  one  cover,  cloth,  $2.25; 
half  morocco,  $3.00;  morocco,  $4.25. 

You  should  have  these  books  and  magazines  in 
your  home  and  school. 

...ADDRESS... 

Nature  Stodu  PuDllsnino  GomDanu, 


^  203  Michigan  Avenue, 
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KINDERGARTEN 


and  SCHOOL    SURRLIES 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO., 
3    East    1-4-th    Street,    New    York. 

Catalogue  No.  5<i  sent  on  request. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  OF   BIRDS 

Make  handsome  as  well  as  useful  holida}-  gifts.  Volumes  i,  2,  3,  bound  in  Cloth, 
each  ^1.25;  Half  Morocco,  $i,ys  each;  Full  Morocco,  $2.25  each.  Volumes  i 
and  2  combined,  Cloth,  $2.25;  Half  Morocco,  ;?3.oo;  Full  Morocco,  $4.25.  The 
binding  is  the  best.     Stamped  in  gold  and  silver. 

NATURE  STUDY   PUBLISHING   CO., 

303    MIchiffan    Avenue,    Chicago,    lU. 

PROGRESS 


HIGAGO  BUSINESS 


P 

■  .  WABASH  AVE.  U  AND  RANDOLPH  ST.  W  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

H    H   The  leading  and  most  successful  commercial  school  in  America.     Unequaled  facilities 
^^^P    and  equipment,  superior  accommodations  and  advantages,  the  best  lighted  and  ventilated 
^^^^     college    rooms.       Thorough    Courses — Able    Teachers, — Individual    Instruction — Rapid 
Progress — Thorough  Preparation — Tuition  and  All  Expenses  Low. 

THE    FINEST    AND    MOST    COMPLETE    BUSINESS    COLLEGE    IN    AMERICA. 

Each  year  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  are  prepared  for  good  etiiployment  and  success 
in  life.  Endorsed  by  leading  professional  and  business  men.  Situations  secured  for  students. 
Evening  School  Term,  Sept.  ist  to  May  ist.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Catalogues  and 
full  ])articulars  sent  free. 

65  TO  71  WABASH   AVENUE.  GONDRING    &,    VIRDEN,     Principals. 

chTcago  college  of  law 

Law  Department  of  Lake  Forest  University.  Hon. 
T.  A.  Moran,  LL.  D.,  Dean.  Evening  sessions.  Three- 
year  course  leading  to  degrees  of  LL.  B.  and  admission 
to  the  bar.    For  catalogue  address 

ELMER  E.  BARRETT.  LL.  B..  Sec'y, 

1500  Title  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Kindergarten     Supplies. 
Artists' 
Material 
THEODORE  F.  REESE 
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eloquence' 


POWER 


IT 


Elocution, 

Delsarte, 
Artistic 

Pantomine, 
Vocal  and 
Physical 
Culture, 
Debate, 
Public 

Speaking, 
Journalism, 
Parliamentary 
Law, 
Literature, 

Rtietoric, 
Piano, 
Violin.Vocal  Music. 

Art  of  Conversation  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments throughout  the  year. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 
MISS.  B.  H.  DENia,  Director  of  Delsarte. 
ANNA  MORSE  CRANE, 

Director  of  Vocal  Music. 
MAUDE  PECK,  Director  of  Piano  Department. 
BEN  NET  GRIFFIN,  Director  of  Violin. 

Corps  of  Experienced  Assistants. 

Soper's   Recitation  Books,    12   numbers, 

25  cents  each. 

HENRY  M.  SOPER,  Pres., 

loth  Floor  Steinway  Hall.       17  Van  Buren  5t., 
C+HICflGO. 


21st  Year. 

INCORPORATED. 

Diplomas  Granted. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


20  Adams  Street, 


CHICAGO. 


GflNDY 


Send   $1.25,   $2   or  $3.50 

for  a  superb  box  of  Candy. 

Express  prepaid  east  of 
Denver  or  west  of  New  York.  Candy  packed 
in  exquisite  boxes  or  baskets  to  the  value  of 
any  amount  of  money  inclosed,  paid  to  its 
destination.     Our  aim  is  to  please. 


6.  F.  GUIHTHBR, 

Confectioner, 


212  State  St., 


Chicago,  III. 


Please  menlion  Birds  and  All  Nature 
when  ■writing. 


-P<ND 
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1726  N  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
October  29,  1898. 

NATURE  STUDY  PUB.  CO., 

Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: — The  package  of  Charts 
is  just  to  hand,  and  I  hasten  to  express 
my  high  appreciation  of  them  for  ed- 
ucational purposes.  I  think  I  should 
have  gone  wild  with  joy  if  I  had  seen 
such  pictures  when  I  was  a  schoolboy, 
and  now  I  should  like  to  see  the  set  of 
Charts  in  every  public  school  and 
kindergarten  in  the  United  States. 
They  combine  beauty  and  utility  in  a 
high  degree,  should  be  immensely 
popular,  and  make  the  study  of  birds 
a  great  pleasure.  I  do  not  see  how 
entertainment  and  instruction  could 
have  been  more  happily  or  effectively 

combined. 

Yours  truly, 

DR.  ELLIOTT  COUES, 

Editor  of  Osprey. 


"  A  delightful  book  for  supplementary  reading.'''' 

Child-Study  of  the  Classics* 

TALES    OF    MYTHOLOGY. 

BY  GRACE  ADELE  PIERCE. 

It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  little  book  that  children 
should  be  taught  real  literature  from  the  beginning;  that  they  should  know  the 
names  and  somewhat  of  the  works  of  great  authors  at  an  early  age. 

With  this  thought  and  object  in  view,  Child-Study  of  the  Classics  has  been 
written. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  child  for  the  most  profitable  reception  of 
the  later  classics  in  literature,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  impart,  as  concisely 
and  attractively  as  possible,  a  knowledge  of  the  earlier  classics. 

This  little  volume  is  beautifully  printed  on  the  best  quality  of  paper,  fully 
illustrated,  with  attractive  board  binding,  making  a  valuable  addition  to  any  list  of 
books  for  supplementary  reading. 

Boards,  Illostrated.     Price,  40  Cents. 

Liberal  discount  for  introduction. 

NEW    ENGLAND   PUBLISHING   CO., 


CHICAGO : 
203  Michigan  Ave. 


BOSTON: 
3  Somerset  Street. 


Have  You  BIRDS  Vols.  I,  II  and  III? 

VOU  can  get  more  information  about  Birds  in  these  three  books  than  in  any  series  published.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  different  Birds  are  given  in  natural  colors.  The  descriptions  are 
accurate  and  interesting.  Just  the  things  you  want  to  know  about  them  are  found  in  these  pages; 
Their  geocjniphical  di.stribution,  food,  eggs,  nests,  songs,  peculiar  traits,  etc.,  and  the  plates  are 
so  beautiful  that  the  books  are  really  works  of  art.  Every  home  in  tlie  land  should  have  the  com- 
plete set.     The  prices  are  nominal  and  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Vol.  I,  II,  or  III,  Cloth,    -  each,       $1.25     Vol.  I  and  II  Combined,  Cloth,  $2  25 

"  I,  II,  or  III,  Half  Morocco,  "  1.75       "    I    "    II        "         Half  Morocco,  3.00 

"  I,  II,  or  III,  Full  Morocco,  "  2.25       "    I   "    II       "         Full  Morocco,  4.25 

Also  any  of  the  above  given  for  new  cash  annual  subscriptions  to  BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE. 
Vol.  I,  Vol.  11  or  Vol.  Ill,  Cloth,  Given  for  Three  Subscriptions. 

•|  ''  II  Half  Morrcco,  |'  Four 

Full  Morocco,  "  Five  " 

LIST  OF  BIRDS  PORTRAYED  IN  NATURAL  COLORS  : 


Vol.  I. 

Black  Bird,  Red-winged. 
Blue  Bird. 
Bobolink. 
Bunting,  Indigo. 
Cat  Bird, 

Chickadee,  Black-capped. 
Cock  of  the  Rock. 
Crossbill,  American. 
Crow,  American. 
Duck,  Mandarin. 
Flicker 

Flycatcher,  Scissor-tailed. 
Gallinule,  Purple. 
Grebe,  Pied-billed. 
Grosbeak,  Rosebreatted. 
Grouse,  RuflFed. 
Gull,  Ring-billed.  \ 

Hawk,  Marsh. 
Hawk,  Night. 
Heron,  Black-crowned. 
Jay,  American  Blue. 
Jay,  Arizona  Green. 
Jay,  Canada. 
Kingfisher.  American. 
I^ark,  Meadow. 
Longspiir,  Smith's. 
Lory,  Blue-mountain. 
Mocking  Bird,  American. 
Mot  Mot,  Mexican. 
Nonpareil. 
Oriole,  Baltimore. 
Oriole,  Golden. 
Oriole,  Orchard. 
Owl,  Long-eared. 
Owl,  Screech. 
Owl,  Snowy. 
Paradise,  Red  Bird  of. 
Parrakeet,  Australian. 
Parrot,  King. 
Pheasant,  Golden. 
Pheasant,  Japan. 
Red  Bird,  American. 
Robin,  American. 
Roller,  Swallow-tailed  Indian. 
Shrike,  Logger-head. 
Swallow,  Barn. 
Tanager,  Red-rumped. 
Tanager,  Scarlet. 
Tern,  Black. 
Thrush,  Brown. 
Thrush,  Wood. 
Toucon,  Yellow-throated. 
Trogon,  Resplendent. 
Vireo,  Yellow-throated. 
Warbler,  Black  and  White  Creep- 
ing. 
Warbler,  Prothonotary. 
Wax  Wing,  Bohemian. 
Woodpecker,  California. 
Woodpecker,  Ked  headed. 
Wren,  Long-billed  Marsh. 


Vol.  II. 

Anhinga,  or  Snake  Bird. 

Avocet,  American. 

Blue  Bird,  Mountain. 

Bunting,  Lazuli. 

Chimney  Swift. 

Chat,  Yellow-breasted. 

Cuckoo,  Yellow-billed. 

Dove,  Mourning. 

Duck,  Canvass-back. 

Duck,  Mallard. 

Duck,  Wood. 

Eagle,  Baldheaded. 

Flamingo. 

Flycatcher,  Vermilion. 

Gold  Finch,  American. 

Goose,  White-fronted. 

Grackle,  Bronzed. 

Grosbeak,  Evening. 

Grouse,  Black. 

Heron,  Snowy. 

Humming  Bird,  Allen's. 

Humming-Bird,  Ruby-throated. 

Junco,  Slate  colored. 

King  Bird. 

Kingfisher,  European. 

Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned. 

Lark,  Horned. 

Merganser,  Red-breasted. 

Nuthatch,  White-breasted. 

Osprey,  American. 

Partridge,  Garabel's. 

Phalarope,  Wilson's. 

Pheasant,  Ring-necked. 

Phoebe. 

Plover,  Belted-piping. 

Plover,  Simipalmated  Ring. 

Rail,  Sora. 

Sapsucker,  Yellow-bellied. 

Scoter,  American. 

Skylark. 

Snake  Bird. 

Snow  Flake. 

Sparrow,  English. 

Sparrow,  Song. 

Tanager,  Summer. 

Teal,  Green-winged. 

Thrush,  Hermit. 

Tropic  Bird,  Yellow-billed, 

Turkey,  Wild. 

Turnstone. 

Verdin, 

Vireo,  Warbling. 

Vulture,  Turkey. 

Warbler,  Blackburnian. 

Warbler,  Cerulean, 

Warbler,  Kentucky. 

Warbler,  Yellow. 

Woodcock,  American. 

Wren,  House. 

Wood  Pewee. 

Yellow  Legs. 


Vol.  III. 

Bittern,  Least. 
Bob  White. 
Cockatoo,  Rose. 
Coot,  American. 
Creeper,  Brown. 
Dickcissel. 
Duck,  Baldpate. 
Duck,  Black. 
Duck,  Pintail. 
Duck,  Old  Squaw. 
Finch,  Purple, 
Flycatcher,  Arkansas. 
Gnat-Catcher,  Blue-gray. 
Goose,  Canada. 
Grouse,  Dusky. 
Hawk,  Sparrow. 
Heron,  Great-blue. 
Ibis,  White-faced  Glossy. 
Kingbird,  Arkansas.  | 

Murre,  Briinuich'a. 
Nightingale. 
Oven  bird. 
Owl,  Sawwhet. 
Owl,  Short-eared. 
Partridge,  Mountain. 
Parrot,  Double  Yellow-headed. 
Partridge,  Scaled. 
Petrel,  Stormy. 
Pheasant,  Silver. 
Pigeon,  Crowned. 
Pigeon,  Passenger. 
Plover,  Snowy. 
Prairie  Hen,  Lesser. 
Rhea,  South  American. 
Sandpiper,  Bartramian. 
Sparrow,  English. 
Sparrow,  Fox. 
Spoonbill,  Roseate. 
Stilt,  Black-necked. 
Swan,  Black. 
Vireo,  Red-eyed. 
Warbler,  Baybreasted. 
Warbler,  Magnolia. 
Woodpecker,  Arctic  Three-toed. 
Woodpecker,  Downy. 
Woodpecker,  Ivory-billed. 
Woodpecker,  Red-bellied. 
And  three  platesof  eggs  including 
49  different  species. 


(ONE    OF   THE    MANY    LETTERS    WE    RECEIVE.) 
"Send  me  by  return  express  Birds  Vols.  I,  II  and  III.     I  want  them  for  my  son's  birthda)- 
present.     They  are  the  finest  gift  books  I  have  ever  seen.     I  shall  want  another  set  for  a  niece  of 
mine  about  this  time  next  month. "  Yours  very  truly, 

Send  all  Orders  to  -. 

NATURE  STUDY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


?'o"u*^G^'-'-  FOR  GHRISTMf\S 

Does  not  worry  you  half  so  much  as  what  you  will  give  some  one  else.  Books  are  the  one  thing 
in  the  world  that  suits  everybody.  But  every  person  does  not  want  the  same  kind  of  books. 
We  have  all  kinds  for  old  or  young.  Our  Mammoth  Illustrated  Book  Catalogue  will  help 
you  out  of  the  difficulty— 352  large  pages  of 

BOOKS,  ALBUMS. 

BIBLES,  PERIODICALS,  ETC., 

At  Wholesale  Prices.    Write  us  for  Catalogue.     We  send  It  FREE. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  thousands  of  testimonials  we  have  received: 

Mh.  a.  FLAWAGAif,  Chicago,  111.  ^       Kansas  City,  September  10, 1898. 

Dear  Sir:— I  wish  to  say  to  teachers,  especially,  that  I  have  ordered  books  from  yon  by  mail  at  different 
times  during-  the  past  three  years  with  the  very  highest  degree  of  satisfaction,  so  that  now,  when  I  want  a 
book,  I  always  look  in  your  catalogue  to  see  whether  you  have  it.  The  plan  of  giving  your  price  immediately 
after  the  publisher's  price  is  an  excellent  and  a  reliable  one.  Every  book  I  received  has  been  just  as  it  is  de- 
scribed in  yonr  catalogue.  It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  commend  the  honorable  manner  in  which  yon 
place  good  books  in  the  market  at  bottom  prices.   Very  respectfully,    J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  Supt.  City  Schools. 

We  sell  the  CORNELL  SERIES   Of  Books 

At  23  cents  per  copy,  by  mail  10  cents  extra.  Send  33  cents  for  sample  copy,  and  we  will  send 
"The  Deerslayer,"  "The  Spy,"  "Sketch  Book,"  "Water  Babies,"  or  "Franklin's  Auto- 
biography," together  with  list  of  160  titles  published  uniform  in  same  style.  We  absolutely 
guarantee  every  book,  and  if  not  satisfactory  you  can  return  to  us.  The  Cornell  Series  fills 
a  long-felt  want  for  School  Libraries.    

Oaf  New  Book  on  Mexico— CORTES,  MONTEZUMA,  AND  MEXICO  PAST 

AND  PRESENT.    By  Bess  Mitchell. 

Profusely  Illastrated  with  Half-tone  Engravlnga,  many  from  Photograpfaa  Taken  on  the  Gronnd. 

Mexico  is  a  land  of  Legends,  Myths,  Wonders  and  Resources.  It  is  one  of  our  nearest 
neighbors,  and  should  be  better  known  than  it  is. 

Every  boy  and  girl  will  be  intensely  interested  in  Cortes— his  courage,  daring  and  perse- 
verance have  no  equal  in  the  world's  history.     139  pages.    Cloth,  35  cents;  paper,  25  cents. 

A.  FLANAGAN,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 
367-269  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Address  Department  W. 


"Ono  of  the  most  Tielpfal    books   on    the    aabjeot."— Soft.  Thomas    M.  Ballibt 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Nature  Study  by  Months. 

FOR    BLBMBNTARY    GRADES. 

By  A.  C.  BOYDEN, 

Bridgewater  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  sujrgrest  material  accordingr  to  each  season,  with  a  progressive 
adaptation  to  the  first  font  grades.  ....  ,  ^. 

The  seasonal  changes  form  the  thread  running  through  all  the  phenomena,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  seeking,  in  their  simple  way,  to  find  How  Nature  Works  during  the  year,  fitting  all 
its  life  to  the  varying  conditions.  -       ^   _  . 

The  object  is  not  to  teach  science,  but  to  indicate  lines  along  which  children  can  be  started 
scienceward.    Many  scientific  references  are  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  teachers. 

"  WILL  AWAKEN  A  LARGE  INTEREST  IN  THE  SUBJECT." 

"T  most  heartily  commend  the  book  In  matter,  make-up,  deslgrn  and  adaptability 
for  the  elementary  schools,  and  b«>l i eve  Its  nse  will  awaken  a  large  Interest  In  the  snb- 
ject."— Mason  S.  Stonb,  State  Superintendent  Schools,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

The  manual  lays  out  only  such  lessons  as  have  actually  been  tried  with 
classes  of  children  in  public  schools. 

Boards,    jzo  pages.     Illustrated. 
Price,  50  cents.    Postpaid. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD, 

203  Michigfan  Avcnwe,  Qiicago. 


BIRD5 


^^2^  NATURE 


CONTENTS. 

VOICES    (By  W.  E.  Watt) 

AFRICAN  LIONS    [Dlustration]    .... 

A  SYMBOL     (Poem    By  Irwin  Russell) 

THE  CACTUS     (By  Prof.  W.  K.  Higley)     [Ulustrati. 

MYTHS  AND  THE  MISTLETOE 

THE  FLYING  SQUIRREL    [lUustration]    . 

HUMMING-BIRDS     [Illustration]       .... 

CHRISTMAS  TREES    (By  Fred  A.  Watt) 

A  WINTER'S  WALK     (Poem    By  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton 

THE  SILK  WORM     [Illustration]  .... 

ANIMALS'  RIGHTS 

CALIFORNIA  VULTURE    [Illustration] 

A  GAMELESS  COUNTRY 

SNOWFLAKES     (Poem    By  Longfellow) 

THE  AMERICAN  GOLDEN-EYE    [lUustration] 

GOLDEN-ROD  . 

THE  AMERICAN  SKUNK     [Illustration]          , 
BIRDS  IN  THE  ILIAD     (By  Emily  C.  Thompson) 
SUMMARY 

Edited  by  C.  C.  MARBLE 
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BIRDSANDJiNATURE».Vol.lV.| 

Jttly  to  lecember,  1898.  g 

NOV     READY 


Order  immediately  for  Ch;  itmas! 

You  can  jSud  nothing  mo    interesting! 

You  are  wondering  what 
Children  will  be  delighted  wii 
ciate  them,  and  every  one  who 
will  enjoy  them  beyond  meas 
daily  to  us  unsolicited.     Read  - 


>u  will  get  some  friend  for  a  holiday  present — 

these  volumes.     Teachers  will  greatly  appre- 

.  selecting  a  library  or  who  is  interested  in  art 

e!     The  most  flattering  words  of  praise  come 

me  of  the  excerpts: 


"  Your  publication  is  abs  lute  enjoyment  to  me." 

"You  can't  imagine  wh.  a  great  moral  effect  Birds  and  Birds  and 
All  Nature  have  had  on  my  :  vpils." 

*'Bird8  is  fulfilling  a  n    le  mission;  one  which  we  desire  to  further." 

"That  iridescent  streak  f  color  upon  the  neck  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon 
is  a  triumph  of  lithography  oi  >hotography,  or  whatever  it  may  be." 

"The  only  fault  we  ha\  ever  heard  in  connection  with  Birds  or  Birds 
and  All  Nature  is  from  sui  ^.ribers  who  are  sorry  it  does  not  come  oftener." 

"It  is  a  wonderful  worV  and  should  be  in  every  home  in  this  country." 

"Well,  if  you  want  son  magnificent  books  for  your  table,  or  want  to 
interest  your  children  in  the  idy  of  the  bonny  birds  and  all  other  branches  of 
nature,  just  send  to  this  firm    id  get  these  volumes." 


Vol.  IV  contains  a  vari 
esting  are: 

Wilson's  Snipe,  P 

Prairie  Hen,  * 
Wilson's  Tern, 

Ivoon,  < 

Herring  Gull,  h. 

Red-shouldered  Hawk,  R< 

Tufted  Puffin,  f 

Red-head  Duck,  K 

Humming-birds,  P 

California  Vulture.  I\ 
See  Cotnphi 


8  5    PRICES:  -VoL  IVj  also  VoJs. 


Vols,  I  and  II  combined^  or  Vol 


All  orders  will  be  fillf 


V  of  natural  subjects.     Among  the  more  inter- 

k  Wolf,  Six  plates  of   Butterflies, 

te,  presenting  the  more  com- 

^quirrel,  mon     species,     (including 

Squirrel,  one  plate  showing  Silk- 
Squirrel,  Worm,  Eggs,  Pupa,  Co- 
Fox,  coon,     ]^Iale    and    Female 

Fox,  Moth,  Raw  and  Manuj^n*^; 

pon,  tured  Silk),    Apple    Evos- 

ary,  soms,  Golden  Rod,  Flower- 

oan  Lions,  ing  Almond,  Cactus. 
^dex  of  Vol  IV  on  another  page. 

Of  m - 

:iotli,  $1.25?  Half  Morocco,  $J.75>  Full  Morocco,  $2.25. 
and  IV  combined — 
:3oth,  $2.25;  Half  Morocco^  $3.00;  Full  Morocco,  $4,25. 

mmediately  upon  receipt  of  same.     Address 


wm. 

o 


;2 


i\ 


afcur    St  idy  Publishing  Company,      g 

203  Michigan  Ave,,  Chicago,  III  ^ 


E.  R.  Herrick  Sc  Co. 

PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


luchide  in  their  nevi  Fall  Publications 

BEftUTIFUL  ART  CENTRES  FROM  TRUTtl. 

3  Separate  Volumes,  14x21  inches,  hand- 
somely bound,  22  colored  pictures  in  each; 
per  vol.,  $5. 

LEST  WD,  FORGET. 

Pictures  in  color  of  the  Spanish-American 
"War,  12x19  inches,  handsomely  bound,  $5. 

tlflNDSOME  HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS. 

When  Cupid  Calls,  by  Tom  Hali..  Society 
verse,  daintily  printed  and  bound   %\  50. 

As  Told  by  the  Typewriter  Qlrl,  by  Mabel 
Clare  Ervin.  Short  pages,  striking- 
cover  design,  $1.25. 

The  Little  Lady,  Some  Other  People  and 
Myself,  by  Tom  Hall.  Humorous 
sketches,  $1.25. 

If    Tam    O'Shanter  'd    Had    a    Wheel,    by 

Grace     Duffik     Boylan.      Poems    and 
short  stories,  effective  cover,  $1.25. 

An  Experimental  Wooing,  by  Tom  Hall. 
A  humorous  novel,  ^1.25. 

Send  for  Our  Handsome  Illustrated  Discriptive  Catalogue 


OHIO 

15THE    ^ 

Best  Route 


Baltimore 


...Volume  IV... 

Birds  and  All  Nature 

INovA/    Re»acly. 
Qoth,  $1,25;  Half  Morocco,  $1.75. 

Volumes   III   and   IV    combined, 

Cloth,  $2.25 ;  Half  Morocco,  $3.00. 
NatureStudy  Puhlishing  Co.,  203  MichiQan  flv,  Chicago 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

144  Madison  Street, 

GHIGACO. 


You  cannot  buy 

a  more  beautiful  gift  than  Vol- 
umes I,  IT,  III,  IV  of  Birds  and 
birds  and  All  Nature.  The  price 
of  each  volume  is:  Cloth,  $1.25; 
Half  Morocco,  $1.75;  Full  Mo- 
rocco, $2.25. 

The  price  of  the  four  volumes 
for  the  next 

30  day5  only 

.  will  be  $4.00  Cloth,  $5.50  Half 
Morocco,  $7.00  Full  Morocco. 
Order  early  and  avoid  delay 
during-  the  holiday  rush.  If  we 
have  no  agents  in  your  vicinity, 
write  us  for  terras. 

Nature  Study  Publishing  Co., 

203  nichigan  Ave., 

Chicago,  ill. 


READ  WHAT  EDUCATORS  ARE   SAYING 


ABOUT    OUR 


CHARTS  OF  NORTH  flMERlGflN  BIRDS. 


Office  of 

Board  of  Education, 

HERBERT  B.  HAYDEN,  SUPT. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Oct.  8,  1898. 
W.  E.  Watt,  President. 

Dear  Sir — It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  educational  value  of  so  beauti- 
ful a  production  as  the  CHARTS  OF  NORTH 
AMERICAN  BIRDS,  issued  by  the  Nature 
Study  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

We  have  recently  ordered  a  supply  of  these 
Charts  for  the  Schools  of  this  city.  Our 
teachers  are  already  finding  them  a  most 
inspiring  basis  for  Nature  Study  and  Language 
work. 

They  inspire  a  love  for  the  birds  and  through 
this,  a  love  for  all  Nature.  The  children  are 
eager  to  tell  about  the  birds  with  which  they 
are  acquainted  and  are  very  ready  to  look  up 
information  concerning  those  that  are  new  to 
them.  All  this  adds  a  new  spirit  and  zest  to 
the  Language  work  in  those  rooms  in  which 
the  Bird  Charts  have  been  used.  As  a  basis  for 
Information  Lessonsthey  are  also  of  great  value. 

The  color-photography  process  gives  us  the 
most  beautiful  representation  of  our  North 
American  birds  of  which  I  know.  I  consider 
the  set  invaluable.         Cordially  given. 

HERBERTS.  HAYDEN, 
Supt.  City  Schools 


WHAT  TWO  ORNITHOLOGISTS  AND  AUTHORS 
OF  BIRD  LITERATURE 


SAY   OF   OUR 

Charts   of  North  American    Birds. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  CHART  mentioned  in  your 
letter,  and  it  is  indeed  beautiful.  Every  bird  lover 
Should  reader  you  the  gratitude  of  his  heart  that  yonr 
Company  has  done  such  wonderful  things  in  this  line. 
I  wish  that  every  school  in  the  laud  mig-ht  have  a 
copy.  Verv  sincerely  yours, 

Mexico,  Mo.  JAMES  NEWTON  BASKETT. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  express  to  you  the  great 
pleasure  your  CHARTS  OP  NORTH  AMERICAN 
BIRDS  give  me.  They  are  superb.  They  will  be 
certain  to  find  a  ready  sale,  and  will  be  no  less  certain 
to  smooth  the  path  of  every  bejjinner.  The  daring  of 
your  enterprise  since  its  inception  has  been  a  con- 
tinual marvel  to  me.  The  world  already  blesses  you 
for  this  undertaking,  for  you  are  helping  to  make  it 
better.  Yours  verv  truly, 

Oberlin,  Ohio.  L,YNDS  JONES. 

Nature  Study  Pub.  Co., 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


1726  N  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
October  29,  1898. 

NATURE  STUDY  PUB.  CO., 

Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: — The  package  of  Charts 
is  just  to  hand,  and  I  hasten  to  express 
my  high  appreciation  of  them  for  ed- 
ucational purposes.  I  think  I  should 
have  gone  wild  with  joy  if  I  had  seen 
such  pictures  when  I  was  a  schoolboy, 
and  now  I  should  like  to  see  the  set  of 
Charts  in  every  public  school  and 
kindergarten  in  the  United  States. 
They  combine  beauty  and  utility  in  a 
high  degree,  should  be  immensely 
popular,  and  make  the  study  of  birds 
a  great  pleasure.  I  do  not  see  how 
entertainment  and  instruction  could 
have  been  more  happily  or  effectively 

combined. 

Yours  truly, 

DR.  ELLIOTT  COUES, 

Editor  of  Osprey. 


Joliet,  111.,  Nov.  9,  1898. 
Dear  Mr.  Watt: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  tell  you  that 
the  Nature  Study  Chart  you  left  is 
giving  us  all  the  results  you  claimed 
for  it.  Interest  in  all  bird  life,  in  their 
homes,  habits,  and  their  preservation 
has  been  aroused  in  the  children. 

The  conversations  upon  the  birds 
furnish  excellent  material  for  language 
work.  I  have  a  most  creditable  paper 
on  the  Blue  Jay  from  a  boy  who  has 
always  dreaded  "  compositions." 
Very  truly  yours, 

Kate  A.  Henderson, 

Supt.  Joliet  Pub.  Schools. 

These  charts  contain  18  sheets  heavily- coated  manilla  paper  and  two  cover  sheets,  including  142 
individual  Bird  Plates,  and  representing  49  species  of  Birds'  Eggs,  mounted  on  a  tripod  holder.  For 
descriptive  circular  and  methods  of  introduction,  address 

Chart  Department,  Nature  Study  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 


A  $10.00   Eagle  Qraphophone   FREE. 


NO.    3    OUTFIT.  TRADE  PRICK 

1  Eatrle  Phonograph $10.00 

6  Typewriter  Ribbons 4.S0 

1  Box  Carbon  Paper    any  colop) 3.00 

1  14-K.  Gold  Fountain  Pen 2.50 

2  Musical  Records 1.00 


OUR  PRICE  for  same,  $10.00. 


$21.00 


(Over  1,000   different  Musical   Records  in 
stock,  $3.50  per  dozen.) 


An  Indelible  Check  Perforator »    a. 24 

A  Stapling  Alachine  (binds  paper  or  fabrics) 1.75 

A  14-K  Gold  Fountain  Pen 76 

Typewriter  Ribbons,  any  I>Iake  or  Color .45 

Carbon  Paper,  35c.  per  do/.,  sheets,  or  lOO  sheetH. .  .        3.00 

Kagle  Graphophone 6.60 

Edison's  Standard  Phonograph,  latest  model 16.00 


SPECIAL — In  order  to  give  our  goods  a  fair  test,  upon  receipt  of  60  cents  (post- 
age stamps  taken)  we  will  send  one  sample  ribbon  and  twelve  sheets  of  carbon  paper, 
any  color. 

Send  Post-Ottice  Order  or  New  York  Draft.      Agents  Wanted. 


UNION  OFFICE  SUPPLY  CO.. 


83  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. 


Learn  Taxidermy==Learn  To=day ! 

Because  Success  is  Guaranteed  from  the  Start!  Because  the  work  is  pleasant  as  well 
as  profitable.  A  Collection  of  Birds  is  both  Beautiful  and  Valuable.  Birds,  Animals, 
Fish,  Reptiles,  etc  ,  may  be  preserved,  with  little  trouble,  as  records  of  the  day's  chase. 

Boys,  Girls,  Men  and  Women  can  do  nice  work  from  the  start  and  can  become  Expert 
in  one  week.  Mounted  birds  find  a  ready  sale,  besides  you  can  make  money  leaching- 
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VOICES. 


W.    E.    WATT. 


ftLL  animals  with  lungs  have  some 
sort  of  contrivance  in  the  wind- 
pipe that  is  able  to  set  the  air 
in  vibration  as  it  is  expelled  or 
inhaled.  Some  have  not  only  this 
means  of  making  vocal  sound,  but 
have  also  power  to  vary  the  quality 
and  intensity  of  it.  Out  of  this  second 
ability  come  speech  and  song. 

Ants  converse  with  their  antennae, 
having  no  lungs  nor  windpipe.  Bees 
do  the  same.  Those  of  her  attendants 
who  first  perceive  the  absence  of  the 
queen  from  the  hive  apply  their  an- 
tennae to  the  feelers  of  their  compan- 
ions. The  ensuing  excitement  settles 
the  question  as  to  their  ability  to  talk. 
This  shows  that  while  voice  is  the  usual 
organ  of  language  there  is  yet  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  going  on  about  us 
that  is  not  expressed  in  words,  just  as 
there  is  much  music  performed  by  in- 
sect orchestras  with  no  vocal  contribu- 
tions. 

Hares  and  Rabbits  never  use  their 
voices  except  when  suffering  intensely. 
When  caught  by  an  enemy  or  wounded 
in  the  chase  they  utter  the  only  cry 
that  ever  escapes  from  their  throats. 
Spasmodic  agitation  of  the  chest 
muscles  and  the  larynx  gives  forth  the 
sound.  Such  unintentional  utterances 
are  frequent  in  other  animals  that  use 
their  voices  freely  when  nothing  has 
injured  them,  as  the  death  shrieks  of 
cattle  and  the  screams  of  horses  at- 
tacked by  wolves. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  ask  why  animals 
are  equipped  with  voices,  for  the  fact  is 
an  animal  could  hardly  be  constructed 
with  lungs  and  apparatus  for  controlling 


ingress  and  egress  of  air  without  the 
controlling  organ's  being  more  or  less 
noisy  or  even  musical.  Snorts,  snores, 
whistles,  purrs,  groans,  and  trumpet- 
ings  follow  naturally  where  the  bel- 
lows and  pipe  are  active. 

Although  Darwin  considers  that  the 
habit  of  uttering  musical  sounds  was 
first  acquired  for  courtship,  and  that  in 
man  it  was  early  associated  only  with 
his  strongest  emotions,  such  as  love, 
rivalry,  and  triumph,  the  writer  holds 
the  opinion  that  both  significant  and 
musical  utterance  originated  not  in 
any  desire  to  move  others,  but  was 
cultivated  solely  for  the  pleasure  it 
gave  the  one  who  made  it. 

If  primitive  man  did  not  receive 
language  ready-made  at  creation,  but 
developed  it  as  the  philologists  claim, 
it  was  a  gradual  acquisition.  While 
our  early  ancestor  dug  in  the  ground 
he  emitted  certain  sounds,  as  he  pur- 
sued he  uttered  others,  and  as  he  de- 
voured he  indulged  in  a  different  grunt 
or  exclamation.  When  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  others  to  one  of 
these  acts  he  merely  reproduced  the 
sound  that  went  naturally  with  it.  And 
so  clamor  co7icomitans  became  clamor 
significans.  But  the  sound  as  it  came 
forth  at  first  had  no  meaning  and  no 
design.  The  man  made  the  sound 
rather  instinctivel)'  than  mentally  and 
he  enjoyed  making  sounds  as  much  as 
a  baby  now  enjoys  crowing  or  a  young- 
ster delights  in  yelling  when  he  has  no 
ideas  he  cares  to  convey.  Much  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  done  merely  be- 
cause the  birds  wish  to  please  them- 
selves  with    the    sounds    peculiar    to 
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themselves.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  in  no- 
wise trying  to  charm  their  mates,  and 
they  are  not  at  all  desirous  of  pleasing 
anyone  but  themselves.  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  claim  that  the  carpen- 
ter on  the  roof  is  whistling  to  please 
his  sweetheart  or  that  the  lumberman 
alone  with  his  cattle  in  the  forest  trolls 
forth  his  jolly  song  for  any  amorous 
reason.  There  are  times  when  these 
purposes  are  the  cause  of  singing,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  singing  and  whistling  done  by 
men,  birds,  and  beasts  sounds  far  bet- 
ter to  the  ones  that  produce  it  than  to 
any  other.  In  fact,  society  itself  would 
be  in  a  far  better  state  if  the  men  and 
women  who  sing  would  only  acknowl- 
edge that  they  are  doing  so  mainly  to 
please  themselves,  and  they  might 
then  be  persuaded  in  part  to  leave  off 
trying  to  surprise  their  hearers  at 
times  by  singing  louder  or  higher  or 
faster  than  nature  intended  they  should 
do.  Most  people  enjoy  listening  to 
song,  but  no  one  can  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  it  so  well  as  the  artistic 
singer  who  has  acquired  his  talents  by 
assiduous  and  intelligent  discipline. 
His  enjoyment  of  his  own  efforts  is  as 
much  higher  than  that  of  his  auditors 
as  is  the  pleasure  of  the  man  who  sings 
out  of  tune  above  the  felicity  of  his 
hearers. 

Elephants  speak  in  three  ways. 
Pleasure  is  evinced  by  blowing  the 
proboscis  in  a  sharp  manner — like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpeter  learning.  Wants 
are  murmured  over  in  the  mouth. 
Rage  roars  tremendously  low  in  the 
throat.  While  these  sounds  are  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
others  of  states  of  feeling,  yet  they 
do  convey  to  man  and  beast  an  idea  of 
what  is  going  on.  So  the  lower  ani- 
mals accidentally,  if  you  please,  have  a 
sort  of  language.  It  is  instinctive  and 
conveys  no  intelligence  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  present  state 
of  the  speaker  or  his  community. 

Marcgrave  says  he  has  frequently 
seen  the  meetings  held  by  the  Ouarine 
Monkeys  and  enjoyed  their  delibera- 
tions. "Every  day  they  assemble  in 
the  woods  to  receive  instructions.  One 
takes  the  highest  place  on  the  tree 
and  makes  a  signal  with   his  hand  for 


the  rest  to  sit  round.  As  soon  as  he 
sees  them  placed  he  begins  his  dis- 
course in  a  loud  and  precipitate  voice; 
the  rest  preserve  a  profound  silence. 
When  he  has  done  he  makes  a  sign 
with  his  hand  for  the  rest  to  reply.  At 
that  instant  they  raise  their  voices 
together,  until  by  another  signal  silence 
is  enjoined." 

Professor  Garner  has  studied  simian 
speech  so  carefully  that  he  is  able  to 
converse  with  Monkeys  to  a  limited 
extent.  He  says  they  have  words  for 
"food"  and  "drink,"  have  a  spoken  sal- 
utation, and  can  distinguish  numbers 
up  to  about  three,  and  have  some 
notion  of  music.  "In  brief,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  at  least  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  are  made  the  most  ex- 
alted attributes  of  man." 

Aristotle  noticed  that  voices  vary 
with  conditions  when  he  gravely  an- 
nounced that  the  Calf  affords  the  only 
instance  in  nature  where  the  voice  of 
the  young  is  deeper  and  graver  than 
that  of  its  parent.  Wild  animals  fre- 
quently change  their  voices  on  domes- 
tication. Domestic  Dogs  and  even  tame 
Jackals  have  learned  to  bark,  which  is 
a  noise  not  proper  to  any  species  of 
the  genus,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Ca7iis  latraiis  o{  North  America. 
Columbus  discovered  that  Dogs  left 
by  him  on  an  island  where  there  was  no 
game  nor  any  other  occasion  for  bark- 
ing lost  their  voices  completely  before 
he  visited  them  on  a  subsequent  voy- 
age. Some  breeds  of  domestic  Pigeons 
coo  in  a  new  and  quite  peculiar  manner 
not  manifested  in  their  wild  state. 

The  same  species  of  birds  living  in 
different  localities  sometimes  have 
different  vocal  habits.  An  excellent 
observer  says  an  Irish  covey  of  Par- 
tridges spring  without  uttering  a  call, 
while,  on  the  opposite  coast,  the  Scotch 
covey  accompany  their  springing  with 
intense  shrieks.  Bechstein  says  that 
from  many  years  of  experience  he  is 
certain  that  in  the  Nightingale  a  ten- 
dency to  sing  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  or  in  the  day  runs  in  families 
and  is  strictly  inherited. 

As  the  Parrot  acquires  human  lan- 
guage by  association  with  unfeathered 
bipeds,  so  do  many  voices  modify 
themselves  as  circumstances  alter,  and 
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the  particular  sound  which  one  day 
may  accompany  and  express  fright 
or  anger  ma)'  be  laid  aside  for  another 
more  suitable  to  new  conditions,  much 
as  a  man  uses  different  sounds  in  ask- 
ing for  butter  at  a  French  restaurant 
and  in  a  German  inn.  And  while  it  is 
probably  not  true  that  speech  was 
given  for  the  purposes  of  communicat- 
ing with  others,  it  has  occurred  in  na- 
ture that  speech  has  become  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  transmitting  ideas. 

An  old  Goose  had  her  nest  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  farmer.  She  had  been 
endeavoring  for  a  fortnight  to  hatch 
some  eggs,  but  was  taken  ill  rather 
suddenly  and  found  she  could  not  fin- 
ish the  task.  With  evident  agony  she 
repaired  to  an  outhouse  where  was  a 
Goose  of  but  one  year's  growth.  Iff 
some  way  she  told  the  young  sister 
that  her  valuable  mission  was  about  to 
be  interrupted  ere  its  fulfillment  and 
implored  her  to  become  her  successor. 
So  complete  was  the  communication 
between  them  that  the  young  one  en- 
tered the  kitchen  and  took  her  place 
with  evident  maternal  pride,  remaining 
there  till  the  eggs  were  hatched  and 
afterwards  caring  assiduously  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Goslings.  The  old 
Goose  expired  contentedly  before  in- 
cubation was  complete. 

A  gentleman  who  visited  London  oc- 
casionally was  usually  accompanied  by 
a  small  Dog.  Nearing  the  city,  he  put 
up  at  an  inn  and  left  the  Terrier  there  to 
await  his  return.  Once,  as  he  came 
back  from  London,  the  Dog  was  not 
there.  He  had  had  a  fight  with  a  large 
Housedog  and  been  so  badly  wounded 
that  it  was  thought  he  would  not  re- 
cover. But  after  lying  quietly  for  a 
couple  of  days  he  disappeared.  About 
a  week  later  he  returned  with  a  larger 
animal,  sought  his  ad\'ersary,  and  by 
union  of  efforts  gave  him  a  terrible 
punishment.  It  was  found  that  his 
coadjutor  was  a  neighbor,  and  that  the 
wounded  animal  must  ha\e  traveled 
long  to  visit  his  friend,  had  been  able 
to  tell  him  of  his  sorrows,  awaken  his 
sympathies,  and  keep  him  enlisted  in 
his  cause  all  the  while  they  were  on 
their  way  to  seek  their  enemy,  and  was 
no  doubt  able  to  congratulate  his  part- 
ner many  times  during  the  homeward 


journey  on  the  success  of  their  valor- 
ous enterprise. 

Professor  Morgan  says:  "  I  find  that 
the  sounds  emitted  by  young  Chicks 
are  decidedly  instinctive— that  is  to 
say,  they  are  inherited  modes  of  giving 
expression  to  certain  emotional  states. 
And  some  of  them  are  fairly  differen- 
tiated. At  least  SIX  may  be  distin- 
guished: First,  the  gentle,  pipingsound 
expressive  of  contentment  for  exam- 
ple, when  one  takes  the  little  bird  in 
one's  hand.  A  further  low  note,  a  sort 
of  double  sound,  seems  to  be  associated 
with  extreme  pleasure,  as  when  one 
strokes  the  Chick's  back.  Very  char- 
acteristic and  distinct  is  the  danger 
note.  This  is  heard  on  the  second  or 
third  day.  If  a  large  Humble-bee,  or 
a  black  Beetle,  or  a  big  lump  of  sugar, 
or  in  fact  anything  largish  and  strange, 
be  thrown  to  them  this  danger  note  is 
at  once  heard.  Then  there  is  the  pip- 
ing sound,  expressive  apparently  of 
wanting  something.  It  generally  ceases 
when  one  goes  near  them  and  throws 
some  grain,  or  even  only  stands  near 
them.  My  Chicks  were  accustomed  to 
my  presence  in  the  room,  and  gener- 
ally were  restless,  and  continuously 
made  this  sound  when  I  left  them. 
Then  there  is  the  sharp  squeak  when 
one  seizes  a  Chick  against  its  inclina- 
tion. Lastly  there  is  the  shrill  cry  of 
distress,  when,  for  example,  one  of 
them  is  separated  from  the  rest.  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  all  of  these 
sounds  have  a  suggestive  value  of  emo- 
tional import  for  the  other  Chicks. 
Certainly  the  danger-note  at  once 
places  others  on  the  alert,  and  the 
pleasure-note  will  cause  others  to  come 
to  the  spot  where  the  little  bird  is  when 
!  the  note  is  sounded." 

A  good  story  is  told  by  H.  B.  Medli- 
cott  to  show  what  ideas  wild  pigs  can 
express  in  sounds.  "In  the  early  dawn 
of  a  gray  morning  I  was  geologizirig 
along  the  base  of  the  Muhair  hills  in 
South  Behar,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
there  was  a  stampede  of  many  Pigs 
from  the  fringe  of  a  jungle,  with  por- 
cine shrieks  of  smive-qui-peut  signifi- 
cance. After  a  short  run  in  the  open 
they  took  to  the  jungle  again,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  there  was  another  uproar, 
but  different   in  sound   and  in   action; 
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there  was  a  rush,  presumably  of  the 
fighting  members,  to  the  spot  where 
the  row  began,  and  after  some  seconds 
a  large  Leopard  sprang  from  the  midst 
of  the  scuffle.  In  a  few  bounds  he  was 
in  the  open,  and  stood  looking  back, 
licking  his  chaps.  The  Pigs  lid  not 
break  cover,  but  continued  on  their  way. 
They  were  returning  to  their  lair  after 
a  night's  feeding  in  the  plain,  several 
families  having  combined  for  mutual 
protection;  while  the  beasts  of  prey 
were  evidently  waiting  for  the  occasion. 
I  was  alone,  and  though  armed,  I  did 
not  care  to  beat  up  the  ground  to  see 
if  in  either  case  a  kill  had  been  effected. 
The  numerous  herd  covered  a  consid- 
erable space,  and  the  scrub  was  thick. 
The  prompt  concerted  action  must  in 
each  case  have  been  started  by  a  spe- 
cial cry.  I  imagine  that  the  first  as- 
sailant was  a  Tiger,  and  the  case  was  at 
once  known  to  be  hopeless,  the  cry 
prompting  instant  flight,  while  in  the 
second  case  the  cry  was  for  defense.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  the  first 
cgse  each  adult  Pig  had  a  vision  of  a 
Tiger,  and  the  second  of  a  Leopard  or 
some  minor  foe." 

The  structure  of  throats  that  talk  and 
sing  varies  greatly,  and  scientists  have 
yet  much  to  learn  about  the  adaptations 
of  forms  to  purposes.  AgassLz  gives 
the  following  clear  description  of  the 
throats  of  birds:  "The  proper  larynx 
is  very  simple,  destituteof  vocal  chords, 
and  incapable  of  producing  sounds;  but 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  windpipe  there 
is  a  second  or  inferior  larynx,  which  is 
very  complicated  in  structure.  It  is  a 
kind  of  bony  drum,  having  within  it 
two  glottides,  formed  at  the  top  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  windpipe,  each  pro- 
vided with  two  vocal  chords.  The  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  this  apparatus  are 
moved  by  peculiar  muscles,  the  num- 
ber of  which  varies  in  different  fami- 
lies. In  birds  which  have  a  very  monoto- 
nous cry,  such  as  the  Gulls,  the  Her- 
ons, the  Cuckoos,  and  the  Mergansers, 
there  is  but  one  or  two  pairs;  Parrots 
have  three;  and  birds  of  song  have  five." 
But  there  are  still  further  items  regard- 
ing special  uses  that  make  the  question 
hard  to  solve. 

Some  throats  that  have  apparently 
the  same  structure  as  far  as  the  scalpel 


and  microscope  can  distinguish  have 
marvelously  different  powers  of  deliv- 
ery. MacGillivray  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Rook  and  the  Hooded  Crow  seem 
to  have  just  as  complex  an  apparatus 
for  their  sepulchral  utterances  as  the 
Nightingale  and  the  Blackbird.  But 
where    loudness    of  sound    is   required 


without   reeard   to 


range 


and   quality 


there  are  some  notable  conformations, 
as  in  the  Whooping  Crane  and  the 
Howling  Monkey.  This  Monkey  has 
large  cavities  communicating  with  the 
glottis,  and  the  air  reverberates  as  it 
passes  the  larynx  so  the  most  deafen- 
ing noises  are  produced. 

Birds  sing  and  other  animals  yell, 
roar,  and  snort,  not  for  love-making 
purposes,  but  rather  because  of  the  joy 
of  life  that  is  in  these  creatures,  and  it 
manifests  itself  in  this  way  as  well  as 
in  the  gambols  of  the  Lambkin  or  the 
antics  of  the  Monkey.  The  voice  of 
the  Mule  is  the  sweetest  sound  in  the 
world — to  some  other  Mule.  But  it  is 
sweeter  still  to  the  Mule  that  makes 
the  joyful  sound.  Placzeck  notes  that 
a  bird  frequently  sings  lustily  when  he 
knows  himself  to  be  entirely  alone. 
"In  the  spring-time  of  love,  when  all 
life  is  invigorated,  and  the  effort  to 
win  a  mate  by  ardent  wooing  is  crowned 
with  the  joy  of  triumph,  the  song 
reaches  its  highest  perfection.  But  the 
male  bird  also  sings  to  entertain  his 
mate  during  the  arduous  nest-building 
and  hatching,  to  cheer  the  young  and, 
if  he  be  a  domesticated  bird,  to  give 
pleasure  to  his  lord  and  the  Providence 
that  takes  care  of  him,  and  in  doing  so 
to  please  himself.  Lastly,  the  bird 
sings — by  habit,  as  we  call  it — because 
the  tendency  is  innate  in  the  organs  of 
song  to  exercise  themselves."  In  other 
words,  animals  have  the  apparatus  for 
making  noises  provided  them  in  their 
organs  of  breathing,  and  because  they 
have  them  they  use  them  and  are  de- 
lighted with  them,  each  in  his  own 
kind.  Finding  them  a  source  of  joy 
unto  themselves  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  they  employ  their  voices 
in  their  love-making  because  they  feel 
that  what  pleases  themselves  so  much 
must  not  be  without  effect  upon  their 
loved  ones. 
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THE  AFRICAN  LION. 


Aiiiid  the  far-off  hills, 
With  eye  of  fire,  and  shaggy  mane  upreared. 
The  sleeping  Lion  in  his  den  sprang  up; 
Listened  awhile — then  laid  his  monstrous  mouth 
Close  to  the  floor,  and  breathed  hot  roarings  out 
In  fierce  reply.  — Edwin  Atherstone.  (1821) 


THE  common  opinion  of  the  Lion 
from  the  remotest  times  is  that 
he  is  Kin^"  of  Beasts,  and  a  single 
glance  at  his  face  of  majesty  is 
sufficient  to  make  us  accept  it.  His 
roar  is  terrific,  and  the  fact  is  well 
known  that  all  animals  tremble  at  the 
mere  sound  of  his  voice.  The  effect  of 
it  on  his  subjects  is  said  to  be  indescrib- 
able. "The  howling  Hyena  is  stricken 
dumb,  though  not  for  long;  the  Leop- 
ard ceases  to  grunt;  the  Monkeys  utter 
a  loud,  gurgling  sound  and  mount  to 
the  highest  tree-tops;  the  Antelopes 
rush  through  the  bushes  in  a  mad  flight; 
a  bleating  flock  becomes  silent;  the 
laden  Camel  trembles  and  listens  no 
longer  to  his  driver's  appeal,  but  throws 
load  and  rider  off  and  seeks  salvation 
in  flight;  the  Horse  rears,  snorts,  and 
rushes  back;  the  Dog,  unused  to  the 
chase,  creeps  up  to  his  master  with  a 
wail."  But  it  is  said  we  must  not  think 
that  the  Lion  lets  his  roar  re-echo 
through  the  wilderness  at  al]  times. 
His  usual  sounds  are  a  deep  growl  and  a 
long-drawn  tone,  like  the  mewing  of  a 
giant  Cat.  His  real  roar  is  uttered 
comparatively  seldom,  and  many  peo- 
ple who  have  visited  countries  inhab- 
ited by  Lions  have  never  heard  it.  It 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and  is  sur- 
passed in  fullness  of  tone  by  the  voice 
of  no  living  creature  except  the  male 
Hippopotamus,  according  to  Pechnel- 
Loesche.  "The  Arabs  have  a  pertinent 
expression  for  it:  *raad,'  meaning  thun- 
der. It  seems  to  come  from  the  very 
depth  of  the  chest  and  to  strain  it  to 
the  utmost." 

This  Lion  is  distributed  all  over  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Africa.  They  are 
regularly  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the 
Blue  and  White  Nile,  and  in  the  des- 
erts of  central  and  Southern  Africa  they 
are  of  common  occurrence. 

The  Lion  leads  a  solitary  life,  living 
with  his  mate  only  chiring  the  breeding 


season.  Selous  says  that  in  South  Af- 
rica one  more  frecjuently  meets  four  or 
five  Lions  together  than  single  speci- 
mens, and  troops  of  ten  or  twelve  are 
not  extraordinary.  His  experience 
taught  him  that  the  South  African  Lion 
prefers  feasting  off  the  game  some  hun- 
ter has  killed  to  exerting  himself  to 
capture  his  own  prey.  This  is  why 
he  regularly  follows  nomadic  tribes 
wherever  they  go;  he  regards  them  as 
his  tributary  subjects  and  the  taxes  he 
levies  on  them  are  indeed  of  the  heav- 
iest kind. 

The  Cubs  are  usually  two  or  three 
and  the  Lioness  treats  them  with  great 
tenderness.  They  play  together  like 
Kittens.  In  well-managed  zoological 
gardens  Lions  are  now  bred  as  care- 
fully as-  Dogs;  and  even  in  circuses, 
where  the  animals  have  but  little  room 
and  often  insufficient  nourishment,  they 
are  born  and  sometimes  grow  up.  The 
cubs  are  at  first  rather  clumsy.  They 
are  born  with  their  eyes  open  and  are 
about  half  the  size  of  .a  Cat.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  first  year  they  are  about 
the  size  of  a  strong  Dog.  In  the  third 
year  the  mane  begins  to  appear  on  the 
male,  but  full  growth  and  distinction  of 
sex,  according  to  Brehm,  arc  only  com- 
pleted in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year. 
Lions  in  captivity  have  lived  to  be  sev- 
enty years  old. 

Brehm,  who  loved  the  Lion  and  was 
probably  better  acquainted  with  his 
habits  than  any  other  traveler,  says: 
"The  most  prominent  naturalists  give 
the  Lion  credit  for  cjualities  which  in 
my  opinion  include  nobility  enough. 
And  whoever  has  become  more  closely 
acquainted  with  that  animal;  whoever 
has,  like  myself,  intimately  known  a 
captive  Lion  for  years,  must  think  as  1 
do;  he  must  love  and  esteem  it  as  much 
as  a  human  being  can  lo\'e  and  esteem 
any  animal." 
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A  SYMBOL. 


BY   IRWIN   RUSSELL.* 


Over  the  meadow  there  stretched  a  lane, 
Parting-  the  meadow  in  segments  twain; 
And  through  the  meadow  and  over  the  sod 
Where  countless  feet  had  before  him  trod — 
With  a  wall  forever  on  either  hand 
Barring  the  lane  from  the  meadow-land, 
There  walked  a  man  with  a  weary  face. 
Treading  the  lane  at  a  steadfast  pace. 

On  before  him,  until  the  eye 

To  gauge  the  distance  could  no  more  try, 

To  where  the  meadow  embraced  the  sky, 

The  lane  still  stretched,  and  the  walls  still  barred 

The  dusty  lane  from  the  meadow  sward. 

He  paid  no  heed  to  the  joyous  calls 

That  came  from  men  who  had  leaped  the  walls — 

Who  paused  a  moment  in  song  or  jest. 

To  hail  him  "  Brother,  come  here  and  rest !" 

For  the  Sun  was  marching  toward  the  West, 

And  the  man  had  many  a  mile  to  go. 

And  time  is  swift  and  toil  is  slow. 

The  grassy  meadows  were  green  and  fair 
Bestudded  with  many  a  blossom  rare. 
And  the  lane  was  dusty,  and  dry,  and  bare; 
But  even  there,  in  a  tiny  shade 
A  jutting  stone  in  the  wall  had  made, 
A  tuft  of  clover  had  lately  sprung — 
It  had  not  bloomed  for  it  yet  was  young — 
The  spot  of  green  caught  the  traveler's  eye. 
And  he  plucked  a  sprig,  as  he  passed  by; 
And  then,  as  he  held  it,  there  came  a  thought 
In  his  musing  mind,  with  a  meaning  fraught 
With  other  meanings. 

"  Ah,  look  !  "  said  he,  "• 
"  The  spray  is  one — and  its  leaves  are  three, 
A  symbol  of  man,  it  seems  to  me. 
As  he  was,  as  he  is,  and  as  he  will  be  ! 
One  of  the  leaves  points  back,  the  way 
That  I  have  wearily  walked  to  day; 
One  points  forward  as  if  to  show 
The  long,  hard  journey  I've  yet  to  go; 
And  the  third  one  points  to  the  ground  below. 
Time  is  one,  and  Time  is  three  : 
And  the  sign  of  Time,  in  its  Trinity — 
Past,  Present,  Future,  together  bound 
In  the  simplest  grass  of  the  field  is  found  ! 
The  lane  of  life  is  a  dreary  lane 
Whose  course  is  over  a  flowery  plain. 
Who  leaps  the  walls  to  enjoy  the  flowers 
Forever  loses  the  wasted  hours. 
The  lane  is  long,  and  the  lane  is  bare, 
'Tis  tiresome  ever  to  journey  there; 
But  on  forever  the  soul  must  wend — 
And  who  can  tell  where  the  lane  will  end?" 

The  thought  was  given.     Its  mission  done. 
The  grass  was  cast  to  the  dust  and  sun; 
And  the  sun  shone  on  it,  and  saw  it  die 
With  all  three  leaves  turned  toward  the  sky. 


*  Died  in  1878.    The  Century  Co.  published  a  small  volume  of  his  pojms  a  few  years  ag-o.    This  poem  has 
never  before  been  printed. — Ed. 
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THE  CACTUS. 


PROF.    W, 

BECAUSE  the  Greeks  in  olden 
times  applied  the  word  Cactus 
to  a  prickly  plant,  Linnaeus, 
often  called  the  Father  of  Bot- 
any, gave  the  same  name  to  our  won- 
derful American  growth  and  since  his 
time  these  strange  and  varied  plants 
have  borne  this  nomenclature. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  any  group  of 
plants  more  interesting.  There  are 
over  eight  hundred  varieties  of  curious 
and  unexpected  forms,  bearing  tubular 
or  rotate  flowers  most  varied  in  size 
and  color— white,  pink,  purple,  yellow, 
crimson,  deep  red — all  beautiful  and 
fascinating,  and  in  our  Northern  coun- 
try, protected  in  the  conservatories. 
The  Night-blooming  Cereus  is  most 
renowned,  most  admired  of  all. 

The  Cacti  are  commonly  found  in  the 
United  States,  in  Mexico,  and  in  South 
America,  and  some  species  are  culti- 
vated on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean Sea,  where  the  fruit  is  eaten. 

They  vary  in  size  from  an  inch  or  two 
in  height  to  enormous  growths  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  ( Cereus  gigaiiteiis)  which 
stand  like  telegraph  poles,  some- 
times nearly  bare,  sometimes  with 
many  vertical  branches,  reminding 
one  of  a  huge  candelabrum.  Then 
again  some  forms  are  nearly  spherical, 
while  others  are  long,  jointed,  and 
square,  one  species  {Echinoc actus  vis- 
naga)  grows  about  nine  feet  in  height 
with  a  diameter  of  three  feet  or  more 
and  a  single  plant  of  this  species  will 
sometimes  weigh  a  ton.  One  of  our 
most  common  forms  is  flat  and  broad; 
This,  the  Prickly  Pear  or  Indian  Fig 
{Opentia  Vulgario),  is  the  only  species 
found  as  far  north  as  Wisconsin  and 
New  York. 

As  many  of  the  Cacti  require  but  lit- 
tle care,  they  are  quite  extensively  cul- 
tivated, not  only  for  the  rare  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  but  for  economic  purposes. 
However,  nearly  all  are  worthy  of  cul- 
ture because  of  their  peculiar  forms. 

In  structure  they  are  fitted  for  growth 
in  the  most  arid  regions;  they  abound 
in  the  deserts  of  New  Mexico  and 
southward,  in  many  cases  obtaining 
their  food  from  a  soil  in  which  no  other 
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plant  will  grow,  their  thick  coats  en- 
abling them  to  retain  moisture  and  vi- 
tality for  many  weeks.  Specimens  of 
the  Prickly  Pear  have  been  known  to 
grow  after  lying  on  a  dry  floor,  in  a 
closed  room,  for  six  months  and  they 
have  blossomed  when  left  in  this  con- 
dition for  some  time. 

These  plants,  which  are  more  or  less 
succulent,  are  usually  protected  from 
the  ravages  of  animal  life  by  a  formid- 
able array  of  spines  and  prickles.  Those 
who  have  carelessly  handled  our  com- 
mon Prickly  Pear  can  attest  to  the  in- 
tensely irritating  character  of  its  de- 
fensive armor.  Thus  does  nature  pro- 
vide for  the  care  of  its  otherwise  de- 
fenseless forms. 

A  form  of  the  Prickly  Pear  (  Opuntia 
coccinellifera)  is  cultivated  in  Mexico  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  Cochineal  in- 
sect {Coccus  cacti)  which  feeds  upon  it. 
Some  of  these  plantations  contain  as 
many  as  50,000  plants.  The  females  are 
placed  on  the  Cactus  in  August  and  in 
about  four  or  five  months  the  first 
gathering  of  the  Cochineal  takes  place, 
being  then  ready  for  the  market. 

There  are  many  other  interesting 
uses  to  which  these  plants  are  put. 
When  suffering  from  thirst  animals  will 
tear  off  the  hard  outer  fibers  and 
eagerly  devour  the  moist,  juicy  inte- 
rior of  the  stems.  The  Moki  Indian 
basket  makers  use  the  fiber  in  their 
work.  This  they  dye  different  colors 
and  wind  around  the  foundations,  giv- 
ing strength  and  beauty.  The  spines  of 
one  species  {Echviocactus  visnaga)  are 
used  by  the  Mexicans  as  toothpicks.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  a  single  plant 
may  bear  upwards  of  50,000  spines. 

A  unique  and  beautiful  sight  was  a 
group  of  Cacti  blooming  in  a  Colorado 
garden,  where  the  owner  had  spent 
much  time  and  expense  in  gathering  to- 
gether many  varieties,  and  one  was 
made  to  realize  how  remarkable  a  thing 
Nature  had  lavished  upon  us:  for,  as 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  said:  "The  Cac- 
tuses are  all  true  American  citizens  by 
birth  and  training,  and  none  of  them 
are  found  truly  indigenous  in  any  part 
of  the  Old  World." 
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MYTHS  AND  THE  MISTLETOE, 


On  Christmas  Eve  the  bells  were  rung-; 
On  Christmas  Eve  the  chant  was  sung; 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  near; 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  Holly  green; 
Forth  to  the  woods  did  merry  men  go 
To  gather  in  the  Mistletoe. 


THE  Mistletoe,  particularly  that 
which  grows  on  the  Oak,  was 
held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Britons.  At  the  beginning  of 
their  year  the  Druids  went  in  solemn 
procession  into  the  forests,  and  raised 
a  grass  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  finest 
Oak,  on  which  they  inscribed  the 
names  of  those  gods  which  were  con- 
sidered the  most  powerful.  After  this 
the  chief  Druid,  clad  in  a  white  gar- 
ment, ascended  the  tree  and  cropped 
the  Mistletoe  with  a  consecrated 
golden  pruning-hook,  the  other  Druids 
receiving  it  in  a  pure,  white  cloth, 
which  they  held  beneath  the  tree.  The 
Mistletoe  was  then  dipped  in  the  water 
by  the  principal  Druid  and  distributed 
among  the  people  as  a  preservative 
against  witchcraft  and  disease.  If  any 
part  touched  the  ground  it  was  consid- 
ered an  omen  of  some  dreadful  mis- 
fortune. 

In  the  Eddas  of  mythological  Norse 
lore,  Loke,  the  evil  spirit,  is  said  to 
have  made  the  arrow  with  which  he 
wounded  Balder  (Apollo),  the  son  of 
Friga  (Venus),  of  a  branch  of  Mistle- 
toe. Balder  was  charmed  against  every- 
thing which  sprang  from  fire,  earth,  air, 
and  water,  but  the  Mistletoe,  springing 
from  neither  of  these,  was  fatal,  and 
Balder  was  not  restored  to  the  world 
till  by  a  general  effort  of  the  other 
gods.     In  some  parts  of  Germany  and 


Switzerland  it  is  believed  that  by  hold- 
ing in  the  hand  a  branch  of  Mistletoe 
one  will  be  enabled  not  only  to  see,  but 
to  converse  with  departed  spirits. 

The  Druids,  partly  because  the  Mis- 
tletoe was  supposed  to  grow  only  on 
the  Apple  tree  and  the  Oak,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
fruit,  paid  great  attention  to  its  cultiva- 
tion. Many  old  rites  and  ceremonies, 
in  connection  with  the  Apple,  are  prac- 
ticed to  this  day  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land. On  Christmas  Eve  the  farmers 
and  their  men  take  a  huge  bowl  of 
cider,  with  a  smoking  piece  of  toasted 
bread  in  it  and,  carrying  it  to  the 
orchard,  salute  the  Apple  trees  with 
great  ceremony,  in  order  to  make  them 
bear  well  next  season. 

The  wassail  bowl  drank  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  on  other  church  festivals, 
was  compounded  of  old  ale,  sugar,  nut- 
megs, and  roasted  apples,  of  which 
each  person  partook,  taking  out  an 
apple  with  a  spoon  and  then  a  deep 
draught  out  of  the  bowl. 

Under  the  Mistletoe  of  Christmas, 
the  custom  of  kissing  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
who,  on  the  restoration  of  Apollo,  ded- 
icated the  plant  to  Venus,  the  Goddess 
of  Love  and  Beauty.  It  was  placed 
entirely  under  her  control,  thus  pre- 
venting its  ever  again  being  used 
against  her  in  future  ages. — E.  K.  M. 
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FLYIXG  SQUIRREL. 
K  Life-size. 


Copyright  1896, 
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THE  FLYING  SQUIRREL. 


WITH  the  exception  o{  Australia, 
Squirrels  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe;  they  extend  tol- 
erably far  north  and  are  found 
in  the  hottest  i)arts  of  the  South.  As 
a  family  they  are  li\ely,  cjuick,  and  nim- 
ble in  their  movements,  both  in  trees 
and  upon  the  ground.  Flying  Squirrels 
alone  being  ill  at  ease  when  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  In  compensation 
for  this,  however,  the)'  are  possessed  of 
a  faculty  which  enables  them  to  make 
exceedingly  long  leaps,  which  they  take 
in  an  obliquely  descending  direction. 

The  nocturnal  Flying  Squirrels,  says 
Brehm,  differ  from  the  diurnal  Tree 
Squirrels  mainly  in  having  their  fore 
and  hind  legs  connected  by  a  wide  fly- 
ing-membrane. This  membrane  acts 
as  a  parachute,  and  enables  them  to  ex- 
ecute considerable  leaps  with  ease,  in 
an  inclined  plane  from  above  down- 
wards. This  membrane  consists  of  a 
stout  skin,  extending  along  both  sides 
of  the  body,  thickly  grown  with  hair  on 
the  upper  side,  while  the  lower  one 
shows  but  a  scant)'  covering.  A  bon)' 
spur  at  the  first  joint  of  the  fore-legs 
gives  especial  strength  to  the  mem- 
brane. The  tail  serves  as  an  effective 
rudder  and  is  always  vigorous,  though 
it  is  not  of  the  same  conformation  in 
the  different  species,  one  group  having 
it  simpl)'  bush)',  while  the  other  has  the 
hair  on  it  arranged  in  two  lateral  rows. 
There  are  also  slight  differences  in  the 
structure  of  the  teeth. 

The  Fh'ing  S(.]uirrel  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Assapan,  is  next  to  the  smallest 
variet)'  of  the  whole  species,  the  Jaguan, 
or  Itast  Indian,  being  the  largest,  nearly 
ei]ualing  a  cat  in  size. 

The  fur  of  the  North  American  Fly- 
ing Sc]uirrels  is  exceedingly  soft  and 
delicate.  I  n  captivity  they  suffer  them- 
selves, by  da)',  to  be  gently  handled, 
making  no  effort  to  bite  with  their  lit- 
tle sharp  teeth  as  other  Squirrels  do. 
Overcome  with  sleep  they  lie  curled  up 
in    their    cage-,   as    much    hidden    from 


view  as  possible,  rarely  bestirring  them- 
selves before  nine  o'clock  at  night. 
Then,  "on  the  upper  cdgG  of  the  sleep- 
ing-bo.x,  which  one  must  give  them  as 
a  substitute  for  their  nest,  a  round  little 
head  becomes  visible;  the  body  follows 
and  soon  one  of  the  little  creatures  sits 
on  the  narrow  edge  of  the  box  in  a 
graceful  Squirrel-like  attitude,  the  fly- 
ing membrane  half  folded  against  its 
bod)',  half  hanging  down  in  a  soft 
curve.  The  small,  expanded  ears  move 
back  and  forth  as  does  the  bewhiskered 
muzzle,  and  the  large,  dark  eyes  incjuis- 
itivel)'  scan  the  cage  and  surroundings. 
If  nothing  suspicious  is  visible,  the  As- 
sapan glides  down  like  a  shadow, 
always  head  first,  whether  the  plane  be 
inclined  or  vertical,  without  an)'  noise, 
without  a  perceptible  movement  of  the 
limbs,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  cov- 
ered with  the  membrane.  It  proceeds 
on  the  woven  ceiling  of  the  cage,  back 
downwartl,  as  if  it  walked  on  level 
ground;  it  rope-dances  over  thin 
twigs  with  unsurpassed  precision  and 
agility  at  a  uniform  speed;  spreading 
its  membrane  to  the  full,  it  darts 
through  the  whole  space  of  the  cage 
like  an  arrow,  and  the  next  instant 
seems  glued  to  the  perch,  without  hav- 
ing made  an  effort  to  regain  its  balance. 

During  all  this  moving  about  it  picks 
up  a  crumb,  a  nut,  a  grain  of  meat  from 
its  dish;  drinks,  sipping  more  than  it 
laps,  washes  its  head  with  saliva,  ctMiibs 
its  hair  witli  the  nails  of  its  fore-feet,  * 
smooths  it  with  the  soles  of  its  small 
paws,  turning,  stretching,  stooping  all 
the  while,  as  if  its  skin  were  a  bag  in 
which  its  body  sits  quite  loosel)'. 

After  hunger  and  thirst  are  somewhat 
apjXMsed,  and  the  toilet  over,  a  pla)-ful 
himior  succeeds.  Up  and  down,  heat! 
upward  or  inverted,  along  the  ceiling, 
or  the  'floor,  running,  jumping,  gliding, 
soaring,  hanging,  sitting,  rushing  aheatl 
as  if  it  could  move  a  thousantl  joints  at 
once,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
i>'ra\it\'  to  be  overconu." 
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HUMMING-BIRDS. 


IF  these  exquisite  little  creatures  are 
called    Humming-birds,  you    little 
folk  may  ask,  why  wasn't  the  Bee 
called  a  Buzzard  because  it  buzzes? 

Well,  really,  that  is  a  question  which 
I  will  not  attempt  to  answer,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  no  other  name  would 
have  been  so  appropriate  for  these 
jewel-like  birds  but  the  one  above,  on 
account  of  the  humming  sound  which 
they  produce  when  hovering  in  their 
curious  fashion  over  a  tempting  blos- 
som, and  feeding  on  its  contents  while 
suspended  in  air. 

There  are  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  species  of  these  little  birds, 
and  no  two  of  them,  'tis  s»id,  make 
precisely  the  same  sound,  one  pro- 
ducing a  noise  exactly  like  the  whiz- 
zing of  a  wheel  driven  by  machinery, 
while  that  of  another  is  very  like 
the  droning  hum  of  a  large  Bee.  But 
no  two  voices  in  even  one  human 
family,  you  know,  are  alike,  so  it  is 
not  amazing  that  the  rule  holds  good 
among  the  birds. 

You  can  capture  and  tame  these 
lovely  little  creatures,  too,  though  I 
wouldn't  advise  you  to  keep  them  m  a 
cage  very  long.  They  will  pine  awa}^ 
and     look     very    doleful      if     vou     do. 


Rather,  after  you  have  accustomed 
them  to  your  presence,  and  fed  them 
regularly  upon  the  honey  and  syrup 
and  other  sweets  which  they  dearly 
love,  open  the  cage  door  and  give  them 
their  liberty.  A  gentleman  once  did 
this  and  was  delighted  to  see  them  re- 
turn to  their  old  quarters  in  a  very  lit- 
tle while.  By  watching  them  the  next 
morning  after  setting  them  free  again, 
he  found  they  had  been  pining  for  a 
nice  fresh  garden  Spider  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  daintily  pick 
from  the  center  of  his  web.  He  had 
provided  them  with  Spiders  and  Flies, 
but  they  wanted  to  flit  about  and 
search  for  themselves.  For  dessert 
they  liked  the  sweets  which  he  gave 
them,  so  back  they  went  to  their  cage, 
instead  of  extracting  it  from  the  flowers 
with  their  long  bills,  as  they  were  wont 
to  do. 

A  Humming-bird  one  summer  built 
its  nest  in  a  butternut  tree  very  near  a 
lady's  window.  She  could  look  right 
down  into  its  nest,  and  one  day,  as  it  be- 
gan to  rain,  she  saw  the  mother-bird 
take  one  or  two  large  leaves  from  a 
tree  near  by  and  cover  her  little  bird- 
lings  with  it.  She  understood  how  to 
make  an  umbrella,  didn't  she? 
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HUMMINGBIRDS. 
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HUMMING-BIRDS. 


"  Minutest  of  the  feathered  kind, 
Possessing  every  charm  combined, 
Nature    in  forming-  thee,  designed 
That  thou  shouldst  be 

"  A  proof  within  how  little  space 

She  can  comprise  such  perfect  grace, 
Rendering  thy  lovely  fairy  race 
Beauty's  epitome." 


IT  has  been  said  that  what  a  beautiful 
sonnet  is  to  the  mind,  one  of  these 
fairy-like  creations  is  to  the  eyes. 
This  is  true  even  in  the  case  of 
mounted  specimens,  which  must  neces- 
sarily have  lost  some  of  their  irides- 
cence. Few  can  hope  to  see  many  of 
them  alive.  The  gorgeous  little  birds 
are  largely  tropical,  the  northern  limit 
of  their  abundance  as  species  being  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer.  They  are  partial  to 
mountainous  regions,  where  there  is 
diversity  of  surface  and  soil  sufficient 
to  meet  their  needs  within  a  small 
area.  The  highlands  of  the  Andes  in 
South  America  are  the  regions  most 
favored  by  a  large  number  of  species. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  Ecuador, 
the  mountain  heights  affording  a  home 
for  more  than  one  hundred  species. 
Columbia  has  about  one  hundred  spe- 
cies; Bolivia  and  Peru  claim  about 
ninety-six;  then  follow,  in  consecutive 
order.  Central  America,  Brazil,  Vene- 
zuela, Mexico,  Guiana,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
has  but  one  representative  of  the  Hum- 
ming-bird family,  and  only  seventeen 
species  have  been  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  country.  As  ten  of  these 
really  belong  to  the  Mexican  group, 
we  can  claim  ownership  of  only  seven, 
most  of  which,  however,  migrate  far 
south  in  winter.  Only  one  of  these, 
the  Anna,  spends  the  winter  in  the 
warm  valleys  of  California. 

Most  of  the  Hummers  are  honey- 
lovers,  and  they  extract  the  sweetest 
juices  of  the  flowers. 

The  "  soft  susurrations "  of  their 
wings,  as  they  poise  above  the  flowers, 
inserting  their  long  beaks  into  tubes  of 
nectar,  announce  their  presence.  Some 
of  the  Warblers  and  Kinglets  will 
sometimes   poise   in   this  way  before  a 


leaf  and  peck  an  insect  from  its  sur- 
face, but  it  is  not  a  regular  habit  with 
them.  The  Hummer's  ability  to  move 
backwards  while  on  the  wing  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  features  of  its 
flight,  and  this  movement,  Mr.  Ridgway 
says,  is  greatly  assisted  by  a  forward 
flirt  of  the  bird's  expanded  tail. 

The  nests  of  the  Humming-birds  are 
of  cup-shape  and  turban-shape,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  plant-down,  inter- 
woven and  bound  together  with  Spider 
webs,  and  decorated  with  lichens  and 
mosses.  Usually  the  nest  is  saddled 
upon  a  horizontal  or  slanting  branch  or 
twig,  but  that  of  the  Hermit  Hummer 
is  fastened  to  the  sides  of  long,  pointed 
leaves,  where  they  are  safe  from  Mon- 
keys and  other  predaceous  animals. 

"Dwelling  in  the  snowy  regions  of 
the  Andes  are  the  little  gems  called 
Hill-stars,"  says  Leander  S.  Keyser, 
"which  build  a  structure  as  large  as  a 
man's  head,  at  the  top  of  which  there 
is  a  small,  cup-shaped  depression.  In 
these  dainty  structures  the  eggs  are 
laid,  lying  like  gems  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cups,  and  here  the  little  ones  are 
hatched.  Some  of  them  look  more 
like  bugs  than  birds  when  they  first 
come  from  the  shell.  The  method  of 
feeding  the  young  is  mostly  by  regur- 
gitation; at  least  such  is  the  habit 
of  the  Ruby-throat,  and  no  doubt 
many  others  of  the  family  follow  the 
fashions  of  the  Humming-bird  land. 
The  process  is  as  follows:  The  parent 
bird  thrusts  her  long  bill  far  down  into 
the  throat  of  her  bantling,  and  then,  by 
a  series  of  forward  plunges  that  are 
really  terrible  to  witness,  the  honey  food 
is  pumped  from  the  old  bird's  craw 
into  that  of  the  youngster.  So  far  as 
is  known  the  babies  enjoy  this  vigorous 
exercise  and  suffer  no  serious  conse- 
quences from  it." 
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CHRISTMAS  TREES. 


FRED.    A.    WATT. 


OUR  Christmas  tree  is  a  relic  of 
the  old  heathen  times  and  came 
down  to  us  as  a  part  of  the 
Yule  festival.  It  seems  to  have 
originated  in  Germany  and  can  be 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  year  1604  with 
certainty,  and  as  it  was  an  established 
custom  at  that  time  it  is  evidently  much 
older. 

How  the  early  man  conceived  the 
idea  is  open  to  dispute,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion it  is  due  to  an  old  superstition 
which  has  some  believers  even  to  this 
day.  It  is  said  that  any  maid  who  is 
not  kissed  under  the  Mistletoe  at 
Christmas  will  not  be  married  during 
the  year  following.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  anxiety  of  the  young  ladies  to 
be  always  found  under  the  Mistletoe 
on  that  day  has  led  to  the  profuse  green 
decorations,  from  which  it  is  only  a 
step  to  the  Christmas  tree. 

It  was  introduced  into  the  Court  of 
St.  James  in  1840  by  Prince  Consort 
Albert  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  and  the  cus- 
tom spread  rapidly  through  the  aristo- 
cratic families  of  London  and  was 
almost  immediately  adopted  by  all 
classes  throughout  England. 

It  was  introduced  into  the  court  at 
Paris  in  1830  by  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
and  is  now  a  French  custom. 

It  seems,  however,  that  in  our  own 
country  it  has  taken  deepest  root. 
Here,  by  reason  of  the  democratic  na- 
ture of  the  people,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
distinctively  American,  as  the  German 
who  first  introduced  it  undoubtedly 
becamean  Americancitizenlongagoand 
his  successors  are  probably  numbered 
among  our  best  citizens  even  to  the 
present  time.  Our  people  of  all  na- 
tionalities have  adopted  it  and  we  find 
it  installed  in  our  churches,  our  family 
gatherings,  our  schools,  and  private 
clubs.  Our  nineteenth  century  inventor 
has  even  tried  to  change  it  into  an  af- 
fair of  cast  iron,  through  whose  hollow 
trunk  and  branches  gas  pipes  aie  con- 
ducted and  gas  jets  among  the  branches 
take  the  place  of  candles.  One  of  the 
results  of  all  this  is  that  the  demand 
for    Christmas    trees     and     Christmas 


greens  has  grown  to  enormous  propor- 
tions in  our  larger  cities  and  furnishes 
employment  during  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  through  November  and 
December  to  a  number  of  people  who 
make  a  business  of  gathering  the  gay 
green  branches  and  transporting  them 
to  market. 

While  traveling  through  the  southern 
part  of  Maine  a  few  years  ago,  I  was 
struck  by  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  a 
tract  of  Evergreen  Trees  and  remarked 
that  they  would  make  good  Christmas 
trees.  I  afterward  found  that  such  was 
likely  to  be  their  fate,  as  men  who  make 
a  business  of  "clam-whopping"  and 
fishing  during  the  summer  months 
turned  their  attention  during  the  fallto 
the  business  of  gathering  these  trees 
and  shipping  them  to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Boston. 

In  looking  the  subject  up  to  deter- 
mine what  became  of  all  these  Trees  I 
found  an  industry  which  1  had  not 
dreamed  of.  I  find  that  the  Christmas 
greens  for  New  York  City  were  first 
shippedfrom  Keyport,  N.  J.  Thatasthe 
demand  for  them  assumed  larger  propor- 
tions the  raw  material  was  exhausted  in 
that  neighborhood,  but  the  inhabitants 
having  become  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  finding  it  a  source  of  profit, 
have  continued  to  advance  into  the 
surrounding  country,  little  by  little,  un- 
til now  they  are  gathering  Spruce  from 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
Princess  Pine  from  Vermont,  White 
Pine  from  Michigan  and  even  Wiscon- 
sin, Laurel  and  Holly  from  the  South, 
and  in  fact  they  can  now  gather  only 
Balsam  on  the  home  grounds  in  paying 
quantities. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  ever- 
greens, quantities  of  Ground  Pine,  Cape 
Flowers,  Fir,  Hemlock,  the  plants  of 
the  Club  Mosses,  berried  Black  Alder, 
Quill  Weed,  and  Mistletoe  are  sought 
out  and  gathered  wherever  found  and 
shipped — the  Christmas  trees  to  New 
York  where  they  lie  piled  up  by  thou- 
sands along  West  street  facing  the  dock 
lines,  for  several  weeks  before  the  holi- 
days, and  the  other  greens  to  Keyport 
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and  vicinity  where  they  are  made  up 
into  stars,  anchors,  crosses,  wreaths, 
hearts,  triangles,  horseshoes,  and  miles 
of  roping  for  decorative  purposes. 

For  the  entire  length  of  Monmouth 
county  the  families  within  a  mile  of  the 
bay  shore  are  nearly  all  engaged  in  the 
business  of  making  these  decorations 
at  this  season.  Four  miles  from  Key- 
port  is  the  town  of  Keansburg  which 
now  surpasses  the  former  place  in  this 
industry.  Neighbors  are  referred  to  as 
"making"  or  "not  making"  and  num- 
bers of  new  faces  appear  in  the  town, 
attracted  by  the  industry  from  the 
north,  south,  and  west.  The  wages 
paid  are  not  high  but  anyone  who  can 
"make"  can  always  find  a  position  dur- 
ing the  busy  season. 

The  small  villages  along  this  strip  of 
country  now  present  a  pretty  appear- 
ance. The  houses  are  almost  hidden 
behind  stacks  of  evergreens  of  all  kinds. 
A  peep  into  a  detached  summer  kitchen 
will  disclose  a  group  of  girls  gathered 
around  a  long  table  piled  high  with 
evergreens,  and  at  first  glance  they 
appear  to  be  principally  engaged  in 
pleasant  conversation,  but  you  will  not 
have  to  watch  them  long  before  you 
are  aware  that  their  busy  fingers  are 
turning  out  Christmas  decorations  at 
an  astonishing  rate.  Or,  if  you  should 
happen  to  look  in  at  night,  you  might 
see  the  tables  and  evergreens  pushed 
to  one  side  and  gay  groups  of  girls  and 
young  boat-builders,  ovstermen,  and 
fishermen  engaged  in  a  lively  neighbor- 
hood dance. 

Materials  other  than  evergreens  are 
used  in  this  industry  to  a  considerable 
extent;  laths  are  used  to  make  frames 


for  the  stars  and  crosses.  Willows 
are  gathered  in  quantities  from  the 
marshes  with  which  frames  for  wreaths 
are  made,  but  the  trade  in  rattan  is 
probably  the  most  benefited,  as  noth- 
ing else  will  give  such  satisfaction  in 
making  the  frames  for  hearts,  anchors, 
and  other  decorations  of  this  kind. 

The  completed  decorations  are 
shipped  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston,  but  not  to  Chicago.  In  Chi- 
cago we  find  a  different  state  of  affairs. 
We  are  so  near  the  evergreen  forests 
of  Wisconsin,  where  Christmas  trees 
may  be  had  for  practically  nothing, 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  alone 
from  New  Jersey  would  be  greater 
than  the  price  realized  would  amount 
to. 

Numbers  of  hulks  of  condemned 
vessels  lie  in  and  around  Chicago 
which  are  practically  worthless.  These 
boats  are  taken  in  the  fall  by  seamen 
who  are  out  of  employment  up  along 
the  Wisconsin  coast  and  there  loaded 
with  evergreens,  are  brought  back  to 
the  Chicago  river  and  docked,  and  lie 
there  until  the  load  is  disposed  of  to 
the  holiday  trade.  The  decorations 
are  mainly  manufactured  in  the  city  in 
the  store-rooms  of  the  dealers. 

That  the  business  of  bringing  these 
trees  down  from  the  north  is  not  with- 
out serious  danger  and  hardship  is 
evidenced  by  the  wreck  of  the  schooner 
S.  Thai,  which  occurred  off  the  coast 
near  Glencoe,  111.,  a  short  time  ago,  in 
which  five  lives  were  lost.  Five  lives 
yielded  up  that  our  children  may  en- 
joy an  hour  of  pleasure! 

Do  they  ever  think  of  the  cost? 


A  WINTER^S  WALK. 


Gleamed  the  red  sun  athwart  the  misty  haze 
Which  veiled  the  cold  earth  from  its  loving- 

g-aze. 
Feeble  and  sad  as  hope  in  sorrow's  hour — 
But  for  thy  soul   it  still  hath  warmth  and 

power; 
Not  to  its  cheerless  beauty  wert  thou  blind; 
To  the  keen  eye  of  thy  poeHc  mind 
Beauty  still  lives,  though  nature's  flowrets 

die. 


And  wintry  sunsets  fade  along-  the  sky! 
And   naug^ht  escaped    thee    as    we    strolled 

along-. 
Nor  changeful  ray,  nor  bird's  faint  chirping 

sonff. 
Blessed  with  a  fancy  easily  inspired, 
All  was  beheld,  and  nothing  iinadmired; 
From  the  dim  city  to  the  clouded  plain, 
Not  one  of  all  God's  blessings  triven  in  vain. 

— Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
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THE  SILKWORM. 


THE  Caterpillar,  or  Silkworm,  is  at 
first  of  a  dark  color,  but  soon  be- 
comes light,  and  in  its  tints  much 
resembles  the  perfect  insect — a 
circumstance  common  in  Caterpillars. 
Its  proper  food  is  the  Mulberry,  though 
it  will  likewise  eat  the  Lettuce,  and  some 
few  other  plants,  on  which,  however,  it 
does  not  thrive  equally  well,  and  the 
silk  yielded  is  of  a  poor  quality. 

The  Silkworm  is  about  eight  weeks 
in  arriving  at  maturity,  during  which 
period  it  changes  its  skin  four  or  five 
times.  When  about  to  cast  its  skin  it 
ceases  to  eat,  raises  the  forepart  of  the 
body  slightly,  and  remains  in  perfect 
repose.  In  this  state  it  necessarily 
continues  for  a  time,  in  order  that  the 
new  skin,  which  is  at  this  time  forming, 
may  become  sufficiently  mature  to  en- 
able the  Caterpillar  to  burst  through 
the  old  one.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed thus:  The  forepart  of  the  old 
skin  is  burst;  the  Silkworm  then,  by  con- 
tinually writhing  its  body,  contrives  to 
thrust  the  skin  back  to  the  tail  and  dis- 
engage itself;  this  is  difficult,  however, 
since  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for 
them  to  die  from  not  being  able  to  free 
themselves. 

When  full  grown  the  Silkworm  com- 
mences spinning  its  w^eb  in  some  con- 
venient spot,  and  as  it  does  not  change 
the  position  of  the  hinder  portions  of 
its  body  much,  but  continues  drawing 
its  thread  from  various  points,  and  at- 
taching it  to  others,  it  follows  that  after 
a  time  its  body  becomes,  in  a  great 
measure,  enclosed  by  the  thread.  The 
work  is  then  continued  from  one  thread 
to  another,  the  Silkworm  moving  its 
head  and  spinning  in  a  zig-zag  way,  bend- 
ing the  forepart  of  the  body  back  to 
spin  in  all  directions  within  reach,  and 
shifting  the  body  only  to  cover  with 
silk  the  part  which  was  beneath  it.  In 
this  way  it  encloses  itself  in  a  cocoon 
much  shorter  than  its  own  body.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  spinning  the  cocoon  the 
Silkworm  decreases  in  length  consider- 
ably, and  after  the  work  is  done  it  is  not 
half  its  original  length.  At  this  time  it 
becomes  quite  torpid,  soon  changes  its 
skin,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  a  chrys- 


alis. In  this  state  the  animal  remains 
about  three  weeks;  it  then  bursts  its  case 
and  comes  forth  in  the  imago  state,  the 
moth  having  previously  dissolved  a  por- 
tion of  the  cocoon  by  means  of  a  fluid 
which  it  ejects.  The  moth  is  short 
lived;  the  female  in  many  instances  dies 
almost  immediately  after  she  has  laid 
her  eggs;  the  male  survives  her  but  a 
short  time. 

China  was  the  first  country  in  which 
the  labors  of  the  Silkworm  were  availed 
of,  and  Aristotle  was  the  first  Greek  au- 
thor who  mentions  it.  It  was  not  until 
the  fifteenth  century  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  was  established  in  England. 
The  raising  of  Silkworms  in  the  United 
States  has  been  attempted  with  success 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  especially  in 
California.  As  the  Silkworms  in  Eu- 
rope are  affected  by  disease,  immense 
quantities  of  eggs  are  sent  from  this 
country. 

Reeling  from  the  cocoons  is  only  per- 
formed in  countries  where  the  silk  is 
produced.  In  plain  silk-weaving  the 
process  is  much  the  same  as  inweaving 
wool  or  linen,  but  the  weaver  is  assisted  by 
a  machine  for  theeven  distributionof  the 
warp,  which  frequently  consists  of  eight 
thousand  separate  threads  in  a  breadth 
of  twenty  inches.  The  Jacquard  loom, 
invented  by  a  weaver  of  Lyons,  has  been 
the  means  of  facilitating  and  cheapen- 
ing the  production  of  fancy  or  figured 
silks  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 

The  Pan-American  delegates  during 
their  tour  through  this  country  were 
presented  with  silk  flags  by  the  Wo- 
man's Silk-Culture  Association  of  Phil- 
adelphia. The  flags  were  made  from 
material  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  eggs  from  which  our  photo 
graph  was  taken  are  "live  eggs,"  and  if 
properly  handled  will  hatch  out  in  the 
spring.  In  order  to  bring  about  this 
result  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do 
not  become  too  warm;  freezing  will 
not  hurt  them,  but  heat  or  dampness 
will  cause  them  to  hatch  or  spoil. 

Forty  thousand  eggs  weigh  about 
one  ounce,  and  when  hatched  will  pro- 
duce about  one  hundred  pounds  of 
fresh  cocoons. 
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No.  1 — Silkworm  eggs. 


No.  2— Fourth-stage  Worm. 
No.  7— Uiispun  .Silk.    No. 


Life-size. 

No.  3-Pupa  in  Cocoon.    No.  4— Cocoon.    No.  .5— Male  Moth. 
8— Raw  aianuTacturecl  Silk.    No.  9— Manufactured  .Silk. 


No.  6-  Female  Moth. 


ANIMALS'    RIGHTS. 


That  there  is  pain  and  evil,  is  no  rule 
That  I  should  make  it  greater,  like  a  fool. 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 


— Leigh  Hunt. 


Wordsworth. 


ft 


GOOD  man,"  said  Plutarch, 
"will  take  care  of  his  Horses 
and  Dogs,  not  only  while  they 
are  young,  but  when  old  and 
past  service." 

The  organs  of  sense,  and  conse- 
quently feeling  itself,  are  the  same  as 
they  are  in  human  creatures.  I  can't 
imagine  how  a  man  not  hardened  in 
blood  and  massacre  is  able  to  see  a 
violent  death,  and  the  pangs  of  it, 
without  concern. — Bernard  de  Mandc- 
ville,  172J. 

However  we  may  differ  as  to  specu- 
lative points  of  religion,  justice  is  a 
rule  of  universal  extent  and  invariable 
obligation.  See  that  no  brute  of  any 
kind,  whether  intrusted  to  thy  care  or 
coming  in  thy  way,  suffer  through  thy 
neglect  or  abuse.  Let  no  views  of 
profit,  no  compliance  with  custom,  and 
no  fear  of  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  even 
tempt  thee  to  the  least  act  of  cruelty 
or  injustice  to  any  creature  whatsoever. 
But  let  this  be  your  invariable  rule 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  to  do 
unto  others  as,  in  their  condition,  you 
would  be  done  unto. — Humphry  Pri- 
fnatt,  D.  D.,  1776. 

But  a  full-grown  Horse  or  Dog  is, 
beyond  comparison,  a  more  rational, 
as  well  as  more  conversable  animal 
than  an  infant  of  a  day,  a  week,  or  even 
a  month  old.  But  suppose  the  case 
were  otherwise,  what  would  it  avail? 
The  question  is  not,  Can  they  reason? 
nor,  Can  they  talk?  but,  Can  they  suffer? 
— Jeremy  Bentham,  ij8o. 

Animals  are  endued  with  a  capa- 
bility of  perceiving  pleasure  and  pain; 
and  from  the  abundant  provision  which 
we  perceive  in  the  world  -for  the  grati- 


fication of  their  several  senses,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  Creator  wills  the 
happiness  of  these  his  creatures,  and 
consequently  that  humanity  towards 
them  is  agreeable  to  him,  and  cruelty 
the  contrary.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  rights  of  animals,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  traced  independ- 
ently of  scripture,  and  is,  even  by 
itself,  decisive  on  the  subject,  being  the 
same  sort  of  argument  as  that  on  which 
moralists  found  the  Rights  of  Man- 
kind, as  deduced  from  the  Lights  of 
Nature. —  Thomas  Yoiing,  lygS. 

The  claims  of  the  lower  animals  to 
humane  treatment,  or  at  least  to  ex- 
emption from  abuse,  are  as  good  as 
any  that  man  can  urge  upon  man. 
Although  less  rntelligent,  and  not  im- 
mortal, they  are  susceptible  of  pain; 
but  because  they  cannot  remonstrate, 
nor  associate  with  their  fellows  in  de- 
fense of  their  rights,  our  best  theolo- 
gians and  philosophers  have  not  con- 
descended to  plead  their  cause,  nor 
even  to  make  mention  of  them;  al- 
though, as  just  asserted,  they  have  as 
much  right  to  protection  from  ill-usage 
as  the  best  of  their  masters  have.  W^. 
Youatt,  i8jg. 

There  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical 
character  to  all  animal  life,  however 
humble  it  may  be  enveloped  in- 
deed in  obscurity,  and  with  a  mysteri- 
ous solemnity  which  must  ever  belong 
to  the  secrets  of  the  Eternal.  Let  us 
then  approach  with  caution  the  un- 
known character  of  the  brute,  as  being 
an  emanation  from  Himself;  and  treat 
with  tenderness  and  respect  the  help- 
less creatures  derived  from  such  a 
source.     Ra/ph  FletcJier.  1848. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  VULTURE. 


Among  the  crags,  in  caverns  deep, 

The  Vulture  rears  his  brood; 
Far  reaching  is  his  vision's  sweep 

O'er  valley,  plain,  and  wood; 
And  wheresoe'er  the  quarry  lies, 

It  cannot  'scape  his  peering  eyes. 
The  traveler,  from  the  plain  below, 

Sees  first  a  speck  upon  the  sky — 
Then,  poised  on  sweeping  wings  of  woe, 

A  Vulture,  Bat-like,  passes  by. 


-C.  C.  M. 


DOCTOR  BREWER  states  that 
the  single  species  composing 
this  very  distinct  genus  belongs 
to  western  North  America,  and, 
so  far  as  known,  has  the  most  restricted 
distribution  of  all  the  large  raptorial 
birds  in  the  world.  It  is  found  on  the 
coast  ranges  of  southern  California  from 
Monterey  Bay  southward  into  Lower 
California.  It  has  become  very  much 
reduced  in  numbers  and  extinct  in  lo- 
calities where  it  was  formerly  abundant, 
which  is  doubtless  due  to  the  indiscrim- 
inate use  of  poison  which  is  placed  on 
carcasses  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
Wolves,  Bears,  Lynxes,  Cougars,  and 
other  animals  which  destroy  Sheep, 
Calves,  and  other  cattle  of  the  stock- 
men. Davie  says  it  is  more  common  in 
the  warm  valleys  of  California,  among 
the  almost  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the 
rough  mountain  ranges  running  parallel 
with  the  Sierra  Nevadas  for  a  hundred 
miles  south  of  Monterey.  It  associates 
with  the  Turkey  Buzzard,  and  the 
habits  of  both  species  are  alike,  and  they 
often  feed  together  on  the  same  carcass. 
The  Vulture's  flight  is  easy,  graceful, 
and  majestic.  A  writer  who  watched 
one  of  these  gigantic  birds  thus  pictures 
it:  "  High  in  air  an  aeronaut  had 
launched  itself — the  California  Condor. 
Not  a  wing  or  feather  moved,  but  rest- 
ing on  the  wind,  like  a  kite,  the  great 
bird,  almost  if  not  quite  the  equal  of  its 
Andean  cousin,  soared  in  great  circles, 
ever  lifted  by  the  wind,  and  rising 
higher  and  higher  into  the  empyrean. 
Not  a  motion  of  the  wing  could  be  seen 
with  careful  scrutiny  through  the  glass, 
but  every  time  the  bird  turned  and 
faced  the  wind  it  seemed  to  bound  up- 
ward as  though  lifted  by  some  super- 
human power,  then  bearing  away 
before  it,  gathering  the  force  or  mo- 
mentum which  shot  its  air-laden  frame 
higher  and  higher  until  it  almost  dis- 


appeared from  sight — a  living  balloon." 
The*  ordinary  California  Buzzard  and 
the  singular  Ravens  of  Santa  Catalina 
Island  often  give  marvelous  exhibitions 
of  soaring  or  rising  into  the  air  without 
moving  their  wings,  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  their  bodies  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum  of  weight,  and  that  even 
the  bones  are  filled  with  air,  it  is  almost 
scientifically  and  literally  true  that  they 
are  living  balloons.  And  yet  the  weight 
of  the  Vulture  is  sometimes  twenty-five 
pounds,  requiring  immense  wings- — 
eight  and  a  half  to  eleven  feet  from  tip 
to  tip — to  support  it. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor,  of  the  late  Nidolo- 
gist,  says  there  have  probably  but  three 
or  four  eggs  of  the  California  Vulture 
been  taken,  of  which  he  has  one.  The 
Qgg  was  taken  in  May,  1889,  in  the 
Santa  Lucia  Mountains,  San  Luis 
Obispo  County,  California,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  3,480  feet.  It  was  deposited  in 
a  large  cave  in  the  side  of  a  perpendic- 
ular bluff,  which  the  collector  entered 
by  means  of  a  long  rope  from  above. 
The  bird  was  on  the  nest,  which  was  in 
a  low  place  in  the  rock,  and  which  was, 
the  collector  says,  lined  with  feathers 
plucked  from  her  own  body.  This  as- 
sertion, however,  Mr.  Taylor  says,  may 
be  an  unwarranted  conclusion.  From 
the  facts  at  hand,  it  appears  that  the 
California  Condor  lays  but  a  single  &gg. 
The  Condor  is  not  an  easy  bird  to 
capture,  for  it  has  a  fierce  temper  and 
a  powerful  beak.  An  unusually  large 
one,  however,  was  recently  taken 
in  Monterey  County,  California.  To 
catch  the  mighty  creature  William  J. 
Barry  made  use  of  a  lasso,  such  as 
ranchmen  have  with  which  to  round  up 
obstreperous  cattle.  The  strength  of 
one  man  -was  barely  sufficient  to  im- 
prison it.  It  is  said  that  the  appe- 
tite of  the  bird  was  not  affected  by  its 
loss  of  liberty. 
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From  col.  F.  M.  Woodruff. 


CALIFORNIA  VULTURE. 

\  5  Life-size. 


Copyright  1S9S, 
Nature  Stuifv  I'ub.  Co.,  Chicago. 


A  GAMELESS  COUNTRY. 


THE  West  Indian  Archipelago, 
with  its  four  islands  and  num- 
berless islets,  is  called  the 
gameless  country,  because  in  a  re- 
gion of  more  than  100,000  square 
miles  there  are  no  Monkeys,  Bears, 
Raccoons,  Wild  Hogs,  Jaguars,  Pumas, 
Panthers,  Lynxes,  Wild  Cats,  Foxes, 
Wolves,  or  Jackals.  There  is  not  even  a 
Woodchuck  to  be  dug  out  of  the  many 
caves.  Dogs  and  Cats,  too,  are  un- 
known, and  this  lack  of  household  pets 
seems  to  have  driven  the  aborigines  to 
expedients,  for  in  a  book  called  "Ogil- 
vy's  Voyages"  there  is  a  story  told  of  a 
San  Domingo  native  who  kept  a  tame 
Manatee  or  Sea  Cow  that  made  its 
headquarters  in  an  artificial  pond,  and 
was  so  well  trained  that  when  called  by 
its  name  it  would  come  out  of  the 
water,  go   to   a   neighbor's   house  and 


after  receiving  food  return  to  the  pond, 
accompanied  by  boys  who  seemed  to 
charm  it  by  singing,  and  it  often  car- 
ried two  children  on  its  back.  Its  in- 
stinct was  wonderful.  It  was  once 
struck  by  a  pike  in  the  hand  of  a  Span- 
iard and  after  that  always  refused  to 
come  out  of  the  water  when  there  was 
a  clothed  man  near. 

Manatees  are  often  seen  northwest 
of  Cuba  in  shoals,  sporting  about  the 
reefs  like  Sea  Lions.  They  are  cun- 
ning creatures  and  can  dodge  the  har- 
poon with  more  success  than  any  other 
aquatic  animal.  The  largest  land  ani- 
mal of  this  strange  territory  is  a  huge 
Rat,  measuring  eighteen  inches  in 
length  without  the  tail.  With  this  ex- 
ception, it  is  claimed,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
San  Domingo,  and  Porto  Rico  have  no 
land  animals. 


SNOWFLAKES. 


Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air, 

Out  of  the  cloud  folds  of  its  garments 
shaken, 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare, 
Over  the  harvest  fields  forsaken, 
Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow, 
Descends  the  snow. 

Even  as  our  cloudy  fancies  take 

Suddenly  shape  in  some  divine  expres- 
sion, 
Even  as  the  troubled  heart  doth  make 
In  the  white  countenance  confession, 
The  troubled  sky  reveals 
The  grief  it  feels. 

This  is  the  poem  of  the  air. 

Slowly  in  silent  syllables  recorded; 
This  is  the  secret  of  despair. 

Long  in  its  cloudy  bosom  hoarded, 
Now  whispered  and  revealed 
To  wood  and  field. 

— Lojigfellow. 
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THE  AMERICAN  GOLDEN-EYE. 


We  watch  the  hunters  creeping  near 
Or  crouching  in  the  silvery  grasses; 

Their  gleaming  guns  our  greatest  fear, 
As  high  o'erhead  our  wild  flock  passes. 

But  we  are  of  the  air,  and  speed 

Like  meteors  dropping  from  the  sky; 

He's  "  the  man  behind  the  gun  "  indeed 
Who  can  fairly  wing  a  Golden-eye. 


— C.  C.  M. 


FOR  beauty  this  bird  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  of  the  fam- 
ily except  the  Wood  Duck, 
whose  colors  are  more  various 
and  brilliant.  Whistler  is  the  name  by 
which  it  is  more  commonly  known, 
from  the  peculiar  noise  of  wings  made 
while  flying.  In  spite  of  its  short,  heavy 
body  and  small  wings,  it  covers  im- 
mense distances,  ninety  miles  an  hour 
being  the  speed  credited  to  it  by  Audu- 
bon, who,  however,  was  not  always  accu- 
rate in  his  calculations.  It  is  an  abun- 
dant species  throughout  the  fur  coun- 
tries, where  it  frequents  the  rivers  and 
fresh-water  lakes  in  great  numbers.  It 
breeds  as  far  north  as  Alaska,  where,  on 
the  Yukon,  it  nests  about  the  middle  of 
June.  Like  the  Wood  Duck,  it  makes 
its  nest  in  hollow  trees  and  decayed 
trunks.  This  consists  of  grass,  leaves, 
and  moss,  lined  with  down  from  the 
bird's  breast.  The  eggs  are  from  six 
to  ten  in  number,  and  ashy  green  in 
color. 

The  Golden-eye  is  a  winter  visitant  to 
Illinois.  On  Long  Island  it  is  better 
known  among  the  hunters  as  the 
"Whistler,"  and  by  others  it  is  also 
called  the  "Great-head,"  from  its  beau- 


tifully rich  and  thickly  crested  head. 
On  that  island  it  is  said  to  be  a  not  very 
abundant  species,  arriving  there  in  com- 
pany with  other  migratory  Ducks,  Mr. 
Girand  met  with  it  in  the  fall  and  spring- 
on  the  Delaware  and  in  Chesapeake 
bay.  Its  food  consists  of  small  Shell 
and  other  Fish,  which  it  procures  by 
diving.  In  the  fall  the  flesh  of  the 
Golden-eye  is  very  palatable.  It  is  very 
shy  and  is  decoyed  with  great  difficulty. 
In  stormy  weather  it  often  takes  shel- 
ter in  the  coves  with  the  Scoup  Duck, 
and  there  it  may  be  more  readily  killed. 
Naturally  the  Golden-eye  is  chiefly  seen 
in  company  with  the  Buffle-head,  the 
Merganser,  and  other  species  that  are 
expert  divers  like  itself.  When  wounded, 
unless  badly  hurt,  its  power  of  diving 
and  remaining  under  water  is  said  to  be 
so  remarkable  that  it  cannot  be  taken. 
The  Golden-eyes  always  have  a  senti- 
nel on  the  watch  to  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy.  They  have  been 
very  little  studied  in  their  haunts.  The 
word  Cla7igiila  indicates  in  some  degree 
the  tone  of  their  voices.  They  swim 
under  water  like  fish,  out  of  which  they 
can  bound  upward  and  make  off  with 
prodigious  speed. 


GOLDEN  ROD. 


A  lady  who  has  lately  been  making  a 
visit  in  the  West  was  telling  the  other 
day  about  the  forlorn  aspect  of  the 
country  out  that  way  to  her.  "Even 
the  Golden-rod,"  she  said;  "you  can't 
imagine  how  scraggly  and  poor  it  looks, 
compared  with  our  magnificent  flowers 
along  the  road  here.  I  wonder  what 
makes  the  Western  Golden-rod  so  infe- 
rior," The  very  next  day  there  arrived 
at-  her  house  a  relative  whom  she  had 
been  visiting  when  she  was  in  the  West. 
He  sat  on  the  veranda,  and  looked  in- 


dulgently—  even  admiringly  —  at  the 
landscape,  and  praised  its  elements  of 
beauty.  But  as  his  eye  ran  along  the 
roadside  near  by,  he  said:  "But  there  is 
one  thing  that  we  are  ahead  of  you  in — 
you  have  no  such  splendid  Golden-rod 
here  as  we  have  out  West!  The  Gold- 
en-rod growing  along  that  road,  now,  is 
tame  and  poor  compared  with  ours," 
What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  the  gold 
of  our  own  waysides  is  richer  than  the 
gold  of  all  other  waysides! 
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THE    AMERICAN    SKUNK. 


THIS  little  animal  is  distinctively 
American,  the  one  figured  being 
found  only  in  North  America. 
It  has  a  beautiful  jet-black  fur,  varied 
with  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of 
white  forming  a  stripe  on  each  side 
of  its  body  and  head,  and  more  or  less 
of  its  tail.  In  some  cases  the  white 
is  reduced  to  a  small  "star"  at  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  without  doubt  some 
specimens  are  entirely  black,  while 
occasionally  a  white  specimen  may  be 
seen. 

The  fur  of  the  Black  Skunk  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  brings  the  highest 
price  which  decreases  as  the  amount  of 
white  increases,  the  white  ones  being 
almost  valueless.  A  slight  unpleasant 
odor  clings  about  the  manufactured  fur, 
which  detracts  much  from  its  commer- 
cial value,  although  some  dealers  claim 
that  this  is  never  noticed  when  it  is  sold 
as  "Alaska  sable." 

Another  common  name  for  the  Skunk 
is  Polecat.  Though  found  in  the  woods, 
they  prefer  to  inhabit  grassy  or  bushy 
plains.  During  the  day  they  lie  sleeping 
in  hollow  trees  or  stum.ps,  in  clefts  of 
rocks,  or  in  caverns,  which  they  dig  for 
themselves;  at  night  they  rouse  them- 
selves and  eagerly  seek  for  prey. 
Worms,  insects,  birds,  and  small  ani- 
mals, roots  and  berries  constitute  their 
food. 

The  range  of  the  Skunk  is  quite  ex- 
tensive, the  animal  being  most  plenti- 
ful near  Hudson  Bay,  whence  it  is  dis- 
tributed southward. 

It  is  slow  in  its  movements,  can 
neither  jump  nor  climb,  but  only  walk 
or  hop.  Knowing  how  formidable  is 
its  weapon  of  protection,  it  is  neither 
shy  nor  cowardly. 

The  Skunk  is  a  much  respected  ani- 
mal, both  man  and  beast  preferring  to 


go  around  him  rather  than  over  him, 
and  many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related 
by  hunters  and  naturalists,  which  lead 
us  to  believe  that  he  does  not  always 
come  out  second  best  in  an  encounter. 
When  in  search  of  food  he  is  so  bold 
that  he  can  be  approached  without  dif- 
ficulty, and  he  wears  a  look  of  inno- 
cence that  effectually  deceives  the 
uninitiated,  and  brings  about  very  un- 
expected results. 

Hensel  says  that  when  it  is  pursued 
by  dogs  it  lays  its  tail  along  its  back  like 
a  sitting  Squirrel,  turns  its  hinder  quar- 
ters towards  the  dogs  and  performs 
queer,  angry,  hopping  antics,  such  as 
one  sometimes  sees  in  the  cages  of 
Bears.  The  attacked  animal  never 
wastes  its  secretion  by  unnecessary 
haste,  but  continues  to  threaten  as  long 
as  the  dogs  are  a  few  yards  distant 
from  it. 

"  Skunk  Farming  "  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  growing  industry,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  such  "  farms"  in  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  states  which  are  said 
to  pay  fairly  well.  A  small  plat  of 
land  is  enclosed  by  a  high  board  fence; 
stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground  close 
together  under  the  fence  so  that  the 
animals  cannot  burrow  out.  Small 
shelters  are  built  in,  some  hay  thrown 
in  for  nests,  and  the  farm  is  ready  for 
the  skunks. 

Skunks  get  very  tame  in  captivity 
and  tolerably  well  accustomed  to 
their  keeper,  though  great  care  is  re- 
quired not  to  irritate  them.  Hay  is 
their  favorite  bed,  on  which  they  curl 
up  like  a  ball.  After  eating,  they  wipe 
their  snouts  with  their  forepaws,  being 
very  cleanly,  and  they  always  keep 
their  fur  dainty  and  dressed.  The  fur 
is  not  very  fine  or  soft,  but  it  is  valu- 
able and  in  considerable  demand. 
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BIRDS  IN  ''  THE  ILIAD. 


tt 


EMII,Y    C.  THOMPSON. 


THE  universe  is  so  ordered  that 
Birds  are  essential  to  the  life  of 
Man.  To-day  we  believe  this 
and  value  them  accordingly. 
Years  ago  as  well  as  now  the  birds  held 
the  same  relation  toward  man  but  the 
latter  did  not  then  understand  this  re- 
lationship as  we  do  in  this  age  of  scien- 
tific enlightenment.  About  twenty- 
eight  hundred  years  ago,  nine  hundred 
years  before  the  beginning  of  our  era,  a 
poet  flourished  in  the  East,  or  certain 
poets  as  some  scholars  maintain.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  blind  bard, 
who  wandered  around  to  the  courts  of 
the  petty  kings,  sang  his  heroic  lays  and 
left  them  for  our  inheritance,  and  a  no- 
ble inheritance  it  is  to  those  who  have 
the  desire  and  will  to  go  to  the  depth 
of  the  treasure.  These  poems  tell  of 
the  people  of  that  time  and  show  us 
many  sides  of  their  life  and  the  chief 
characteristics  of  their  civilization. 

One  scarcely  expects  from  a  great 
poem,  dealing  with  war  and  adventure, 
to  gather  information  about  birds.  Yet 
it  is  there,  but  not  so  much  scientific  as 
ethical.  Birds,  they  believed,  were  here 
on  earth  as  the  messengers  of  the  gods. 
Rarely  did  a  bird  appear  before  them  or 
raise  a  cry  which  did  not  do  so  by  the 
direct  command  of  some  ruling  divinity. 
Imagine  with  what  anxiety  these  old 
Greek  heroes  watched  for  and  listened 
to  the  heaven-sent  messages.  Great 
was  the  fear  at  certain  omens,  and  great 
the  rejoicing  at  others.  As  a  rule  only 
special  men  could  interpret  these  signs 
and  these  men  were  of  immense  impor- 
tance in  a  community.  They  were 
almost  a  priesthood  in  nature,  as  nearly 
so  as  any  order  which  the  people  then 
possessed,  for  the  priesthood  was  not 
developed  at  that  time. 

In  the  Iliad,  at  four  of  the  critical 
points  in  the  story  a  bird  appears  and 
shows  the  will  of  the  gods  to  mortals. 
It  is  related  that  before  the  Greeks 
sailed  to  Troy,  while  the  ships  were  yet 
assembled  at  Aulis,  one  of  these  omens 
occurred  and  was  interpreted  thus: 
Near  the  ships  was  an  altar  and  by  the 


altar  stood  a  plane-tree,  upon  the  bough 
of  which  a  little  bird  had  built  its  nest, 
and  already  within  the  nest  were  nine 
fledglings.  Suddenly  a  serpent  darted 
forth  from  beneath  the  altar  straight 
toward  the  tree;  the  nine  little"  birds 
were  soon  devoured  and  at  last  the  ser- 
pent ended  his  feast  by  catching  the 
mother  which  had  flown  crying  about 
it.  At  once  the  serpent  was  turned  into 
stone.  This  wonderful  prodigy  was 
shown  by  one  of  the  prophets  to  mean 
that  for  nine  years  the  Greeks  would 
toil  fruitlessly  before  Troy  as  the  ser- 
pent had  devoured  the  nine  little  birds; 
but  in  the  tenth  year  they  would  seize 
the  city. 

The  flight  of  birds  was  watched  and 
upon  this  rested  often  the  movements 
of  whole  armies.  As  the  seer  had  fore- 
told for  nine  years  the  Greeks  had  been 
fighting  before  the  walls  of  Troy;  their 
ships  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore  of 
the  sea  and  before  them  they  had  built 
a  wall  and  dug  a  ditch  for  protection. 
The  nine  years  had  passed,  the  tenth 
year  was  already  going  by  and  never 
had  the  people  from  the  beleaguered 
city  dared  to  approach  their  ships. 
But  now,  after  so  many  years,  all  was 
changed.  The  great  hero  of  the  Greeks, 
the  great  swift-footed  Achilles,  was  an- 
gry and  refused  to  fight  for  them  and 
sat  apart  at  the  stern  of  his  ship  on  the 
shore  of  the  barren  sea  wearing  out  his 
heart  with  anger.  Now  the  Trojans, 
never  before  so  successful,  had  reached 
the  wall  and  were  encamped  there  for 
the  night.  The  Greeks  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  send  out  spies  t©  observe 
the  movements  of  their  foes.  Diomede 
volunteered  his  services  and  chose 
Odysseus  for  his  comrade.  They  crept 
away  from  their  companions  in  the 
darkness  but  had  gone  only  a  few  steps 
when  the  cry  of  a  Heron  was  heard  on 
their  right.  This  meant  good  luck  for 
them,  for  they  knew  that  Athene,  the 
protecting  goddess  of  Odysseus,  had 
sent  this  favoring  sign,  and  it  proved 
true,  for  their  sally  was  prospered  and 
they  returned  unharmed,  having  slain 
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thirteen  of  the  enemy,  and  bringing  as 
booty  a  noble  pair  of  steeds,  a  prize  in 
which  all  Greeks  took  delight. 

Even  in  Homer  we  see  the  dawning 
of  skepticism,  a  skepticism  of  which  we 
approve  and  the  sentiment  of  which  we 
cannot  but  admire.  The  next  day  after  the 
favorable  sign  of  Athene  to  her  favor- 
ite, after  nine  long  years  of  terrible  war 
the  Trojans  stand  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  ditch  before  the  Greek  ships.  Hec- 
tor their  noble  leader,  a  hero  who  may 
well  inspire  modern  men  to  noble  deeds 
of  patriotism,  stands  at  their  head. 
One  rush  more,  one  impetuous  dash 
through  the  ditch  and  against  the  wall, 
and  the  ten  years'  war  may  be  ended 
with  the  weary  Trojans  victors.  But  at 
this  critical  moment  a  bird  appears,  it 
is  the  favorite  bird  in  Homer  and  also 
the  favorite  bird  with  us,  for  it  is  our 
national  bird,  the  Eagle.  Homer  calls 
it  the  bird  that  is  surest  to  bring  fulfill- 
ment with  its  omens  and  tells  us  that  it 
belonged  to  mighty  Zeus  the  thunderer, 
the  ruler  of  gods  and  men.  The  bird 
appeared  flying  at  the  left.  The  people 
halted.  A  bird  flying  at  the  left  meant 
disapproval.  It  held  in  its  mouth  a 
snake  not  yet  dead,  which,  coiling  its 
head,  bit  at  the  breast  of  the  bird.  The 
bite  was  effective,  and  with  a  sharp  cry, 
the  bird  dropped  the  serpent  at  the  feet 
of  the  awe-inspired  Trojans  and  fled 
shrieking  away.  Well  might  the  peo- 
ple halt.  What  was  to  be  done,  an  on- 
ward move  against  such  a  portent,  or  a 
calm  withdrawal  when  everything  was 
in  their  favor?  One  of  the  common 
people  declared  that  they  must  with- 
draw or  death  would  come  upon  them. 
Then  noble  Hector  with  frowning  brows 
answered  him:  "  Polydamas,  no  longer 
do  you  speak  words  pleasing  to  me. 
You  know  how  to  speak  another  word 
better  than  this.  If  you  speak  this 
truly  in  earnest,  the  gods  themselves 
have  taken  away  your  senses  from  you 
who  bid  me  to  forget  the  counsels  of 
high-thundering  Zeus,  the  promises  he 
made  me  and  the  plans  to  which  he 
nodded  assent.  You  bid  me  put  my 
trust  in  long-winged  birds  which  I  do 
not  heed  or  regard  at  all,  whether  they 
fly  to  the  right  toward  the  sun  and  the 
dawn,  or  to  the  left  toward  the  murky 
darkness.  Let  us  trust  the  counselings 
of    great   Zeus    who    holds    sway    over 


gods  and  men.  One  bird  is  the  best 
to  defend  one's  fatherland." 

In  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad  in  the 
sad  scenes  surrounding  the  death  and 
burial  of  this  hero  we  have  again  an 
omen.  Priam,  the  aged,  feeble  man, 
determined  to  go  to  the  strange,  wrath- 
ful Achilles  and  beg  for  the  body  of 
his  dear  son  Hector,  which  the  swift- 
footed  hero  had  been  mutilating  in  his 
wrath,  dragging  it  behind  his  chariot 
about  the  city  walls.  Priam  was  de- 
termined to  go.  His  wife  tried  to  dis- 
suade him  from  such  a  dangerous 
undertaking,  he  bade  her  not  to  be  a 
bird  of  ill  omen  in  his  halls,  but  she  in- 
sisted, and  finally  persuaded  him  to 
pray  to  Zeus  to  send  him  an  omen  that 
his  journey  would  be  successful.  He 
prayed;  thereupon  an  Eagle  appeared 
flying  at  his  right.  Hecuba  was  now 
satisfied  and  the  old  lord  of  windy 
Troy  started  out  on  his  errand  of  love. 
The  omen  was  true  this  time  for  he  did 
persuade  the  heart  of  Achilles  and  re- 
turned to  his  city  with  the  remains  of 
his  son. 

There  are  other  instances  of  omens 
given  by  the  presence  and  flight  of 
birds,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
us  the  great  importance  which  the  men 
of  two  thousand  years  ago  attributed  to 
them.  Although  birds  are  most  promi- 
nent in  Homer  in  this  connection,  still  we 
find  them  mentioned  many  times  just 
as  parts  of  the  physical  world  and  with- 
out divine  import.  Among  the  birds 
thus  mentioned  we  find  names  which 
our  scholars  have  interpreted  to  desig- 
nate Cranes,  Meadow  Larks,  Jackdaws, 
Geese,  Swans,  Nighthawks.Vultures,  and 
Eagles.  Birds  are  especially  noted  for 
their  quickness  in  flight,  and  the  horses 
were  most  prized  which  flew  like  the 
birds.  Birds  were  always  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  dead,  and  a 
favorite  curse  was  to  wish  that  one 
might  be  left  a  prey  to  the  dogs  and 
birds. 

Gods  often  honored  this  part  of  the 
animal  world  by  assuming  their  forms. 
We  find  Athene  and  Apollo  in  the 
likeness  of  Vultures  settling  down  upon 
the  Oak  tree  to  watch  the  battle  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans.  Sleep  watches 
the  wiles  of  Juno  toward  her  lord  while 
he  sits  as  a  Nighthawk  upon  a  tree. 
But  Homer  is  essentially  a  poet,  and  in 
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many  places  a  nature-poet,  and  in  these 
touches  of  nature  he  does  not  forget 
the  birds,  but  very  often  compares  the 
movements  of  his  heroes  to  them. 

"As  a  tawny  Eagle  darts  upon  the 
flocks  of  winged  birds  feeding  by  the 
river,  flocks  of  Geese,  of  Cranes,  of 
long-necked  Swans,  so  Hector  darted 
upon  them." 

"The  Trojans  went  with  hue  and  cry 
—like  the  birds  when  the  cry  of 
the  Cranes  is  in  the  front  of  heaven, 
who,  when  they  flee  from  the  winter 
and  portentous  storms,  with  cries  fly 
to  the  streams  of  Oceanus  bearing 
death  and  fate  to  the  Pygmies,  and  at 
dawn  they  bear  forth  with  them  their 
evil  strife." 

"As  a  bird  bears  a  morsel  for  its  un- 


fledged young  whenever  it  obtains  any, 
but  fares  badly  itself,  so  I  have  toiled 
for  other  men  and  gained  naught  my- 
self." 

"As  many  flocks  of  birds,  of  Geese, 
Cranes,  long-necked  Swans,  in  an  Asian 
meadow  by  the  banks  of  the  Cayster 
fly  hither  and  thither  exulting  in  their 
wings  as  they  settle  down  with  cries 
and  the  meadow  reechoes,  so  flocks  of 
men  poured  from  the  tents  and  ships 
into  the  plain  of  the  Scamander." 

"As  a  flock  of  Meadow  Larks  or 
Jackdaws  comes  with  full,  unbroken 
cry  when  they  see  before  them  a  Hawk 
which  bears  destruction  to  small  birds, 
so  with  full,  unbroken  cry  went  the 
youths  of  the  Achaeans  before  Aineas 
and  Hector." 


SUMMARY. 


Page  206. 

AFRICAN  LION— Felts  leo  capensis. 

Range — All  over  central  and  southern 
Africa  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  coast, 
and  as  far  north  as  the  20th  degree  of  north- 
ern latitude. 


Page  210. 

CACTI  —  (1)  Echinocadus  Le  Contii, 
Tempe,  Arizona.  (2)  Mamillaria  Sheerii, 
Nogales,  Arizona. 


Page  214. 

AMERICAN  FLYING  SQUIRREL  — 

Pteromys  volucella. 

Range— All  over  the  United  States    and 
Central  America. 


Page  218. 

HUMMINGBIRDS  —  (1)  Lampornis  gra- 
tnineus,  Venezuela.  (2)  Petasophora  Anais, 
Columbia.     (3)  White-tailed  Hummer. 


Page  223. 

SILK-WORM — Botnbyx  mori.     Originally 
from  China. 


Page  227. 

CALIFORNIA  VULTURE-  Psmdogryphus 
calif ornianus.  Other  name:  California 
Condor. 

Range — Coast  ranges  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia from  Monterey  Bay  southward  into 
Lower  California;  formerly  north  to  Frazer 
River. 

Nest — On  the  bare  floor  of  a  cave  in  a 
lofty  precipice. 

Egg— One. 


Page  231. 

AMERICAN  GOLDEN-EYE— 6^/a«rzc>«^//a 
clangula  aniericana.  Other  names:  Whis- 
tler, Whistle  Wing,  Brass-eyed  Whistler, 
Great  Head,  Garrot. 

Range — North  America,  nesting  from  our 

northern  boundaries  to  the  far  south,  and 

wintering  in  the  United  States  southward  to» 

Cuba. 

Nest — In  hollow  trees,  lined  with  grass, 

leaves,  and  moss. 

Eggs— Six  to  ten,  ashy  green  in  color. 


Page  235. 

AMERICAN  SKUNK— i^^Z-AxV^  varians. 

Range — Extensive,  being  most  plentiful 
near  Hudson  Bay,  whence  it  is  distributed 
southward. 
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Armadillo  ( Tatusia  novemcincta) 146-7 

Autumn ^3^ 

Azamet,  the  Hermit,  and  His  Dumb  Friends 33 

Bat,  Black  [Scoiophilus  carolinensis)  \ 170-1 

Bat,  Red  [Atalapha  noveboracensis)    \ ^'^'^\ 

Bats,  Tame ^^8 

Birds 163 

Bird,  A  Little 162 

Bird  Courtship 104 

Birds  Foretell  Marriage ^^ 

Birds  in  the  Garden  and  Orchard ^53 

Birds  in  the  Iliad 234 

Birds  Mentioned  in  the  Bible 4° 

Bird  of  Paradise,  The  King  (Cincinnurus  regius) 124-6-7 

Birds,  Sleeping  Places  of ^"4 

Birds  and  Animals  of  the  Philippines 4° 

Birds,  Reasoning  Powers  of 43 

Birds  in  Storms ^^3 

Bobolink's  Song "i 

Butterfly,  The ^2 

Butterflies ^02 

Butterflies  (illustrations) 23,  63,  103,  143,  183,  223 

Butterflies,  How  Protected "^ 

Butterfly  Trade 22 

Butterflies  Love  to  Drink ^°2 

Cactus  (Echinocadus  le  Contii)  {Mamillaria  Sheerii) 210-11 

Christmas  Trees 220 

Color  Photographs  and  Conversation  Lessons ^94 

Constantinople,  From .    ^5° 

Count?  Can  Animals ^°° 

Country,  A  Gameless 229 

Dolphin,  The  Bottlenose  ( Tursiops  ttirsio) i34~5 

Doves  of  Venice ^°^ 

Ears 121 

Eyes ^  ^7 

Farewell,  The  Turkey's ^62 

Fern,  The  Petrified °3 

Flowers,  The  Death  of  the 189 

Flowers,  The  Use  of 34 

Fox,  The  American  Gray  (  Vulpes  virginianus) 105-6-7 

Fox,  The  Red  (  Vtilpes  fulvus) 66-7-9 


Golden-eye,  American  (Glaucionetta  clangula  americana) 230-1 

Goldenrod  [Solidago  Virga-aurea) i54~5 

Grouse,  Prairie  Sharp-tailed  {Pedioccetes  phasianellus  campestris) 166-167 

Gull,  Herring  [Larus  argentatus  Smithsonianus) 86-7 

Hawk,  Red-shouldered  (Buteo  lineatus) 96-8-g 

Hen,  Prairie  (  Tytnpanucus  americanus) 18-19 

Humming-birds  (i  Lampornis  gramtneus)  (2  Pelasophora  anais)  (3  White-tailed)  . . .  .216-18-19 

Instinct  and  Reason j2> 

Lion,  African  {Felis  leo) 206-7 

Loon,  The  ( Urinator  imber) 58-9 

Midsummer 65 

Miscellany 109 

Mocking-birds  at  Tampa,  Florida 61 

Myths  and  the  Mistletoe 212 

Nature's  Adjustments 41 

Nature's  Grotesque 149 

Nature  Study  and  Nature's  Rights 176 

Nature,  The  Voice  of 136 

Nature's  Orchestra 161 

Ocelot,  The  [Felis  pardalis) 30-1 

October 157 

Otter,  American  {Lutra  canadensis) 172-4-5 

Peccary  [Dicotyles  torquatus) 128-130-1 

Pet,  A  Household S2 

Pigeon,  The  Passenger 25 

Plover,  The  Golden  ( Charadrius  doniinicus) 178-9 

Porcupine,  Canadian  {Erethizon  dorsatus) 186-7 

Puffin,  The  Tufted  [Ltmda  cirrhata) 138-9 

Rabbit,  The  American  (Lepus  sylvaticus) 26-7 

Raccoon,  American  [Procyon  lotor) 90-1 

Red  Head  ( Aythya  atnericana) 150-1 

Sandpiper,  The  Least  ( Tringa  fninutilla) 70-1 

Sandpiper,  The  Pectoral  ( Tringa  tnaculata)  , 114-15 

Secrets  of  an  Old  Garden » 16 

Seminary  for  Teaching  Birds  How  to  Sing 78 

Sheep,  Mountain  ( Ovis  montana) 74-5 

Silk  Worm,  The  {Bonibyx  niori) 222-3 

Skunk,  American  {Mephitis  varians) 233-5 

Skylark,  The 176 

Snipe.  Wilson's  ( Gallinago  delicata) 6-7 

Snowflakes 229 

Songsters,  About  the 21 

Sparrow,  New  Champion  for  135 

Squirrels,  Flying  [Pteromys  volucella) 214-15 

Squirrel,  Fox  [Sciurus  cinereus)   54~5~^ 

Squirrel,  American  Gray  {Sciurus  carolinensis) iio-ii 

Squirrel,  The  Hunted "9 

Squirrel,  Red  {Sciurus  hudsonius) I4~i5 

Squirrel  Road,  The 44 

Sq  uirrel  Town 4 

Summary 40,  80,  120,  160,  200,  238 

Symbol,   A 208 

Tern,  Caspian  {Sterna  tschograva) igo-i 

Tern,  The  Common  {Sterna  hirundo) 46-7 

Useful  Birds  of  Prey 88 

Voices 201 

Vulture,  California  {Pseudogryphus  californianus) 226-7 

Walk,  A  Winter's 221 

Wild  Birds  in  London 92 

Wolf,  Black  {Canis  occidentalis) 8-10-11 

Wolf,  Prairie  ( Canis  latrans) 50-1 

Wren,  The  Envious 185 


BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. 


FOR 


THIS  IS  ONE  of  the 

F6rry 
Piciures 

One  cent  each  by 

the  hundred;  3b 
for   30   ceutH, 

postpaid. 

1,000  Rubjects. 
No  orders  for  less 
than  20  pictures. 
For  schools  of  all 
grades,  and  the 
home.  You  will 
be  delig-hted  with 
them.  Send  order 
to-day.  We  puar- 
an tee  satisfaction. 


Suggregtions     for 

Cliristmag 

Gifts. 

For  $1.00  we  will 
send  InO  of  our 
beautiful  pictures 
to  any  address 
you  mav  give. 

For  50  cents, 
forty  pictures, 
assorted. 

For  4  0  cents, 
thirty  pictures  of 
Madonnas,  all  dif- 
ferent. 

For  35  cents, 
one  of  our  choice 
Art  Books  on 
R  a  p  h  ael,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  Millet, 
Landseer,  etc. 

For  30  cents, 
twenty  pictures  of 
Dewey,  Hobson, 
■war  ve":sels,  etc. 

For  3  0  cents, 
twenty  pictures  of 
animals. 

For  30  cents, 
twenty  pictures 
on  American  his- 
tory. 

For  3  0  cents, 
twenty  pictures  of 
Cathedrals. 

For  30  cents, 
twenty  Bible  pic- 
tures. 

For  3  0  cents, 
twenty  pictures  of 
sculpture. 

For  25  cents,  a  book  of  Madonnas,  "  Poets  and  their  homes,"  or  '*  Art  Gallery,"  etc. 
For  10  cents,  "  Christmas  Greeting-s  " — a  choice  booklet  of  seven  pictures  to  givf.  your  pupils.  To  teachers 
fifteen  for  $1.00 — each  additional  one  seven  cents.    Any  two  30-cent  sets  for  50  cents— five  sets  for  $1.00. 
Send  two-cent  stamp  for  sixteen-page  illustrated  catalogue  of  1,000  subjects  of  our  pictures. 

LAST    CHANCE,      our  special  limited  offer  of  the     PERRY    MAGAZINE, 

One  year  (bi-monthly)  and  the  set  of  25  P«rry  Pictures  Fre«,  all  for  fifty  cents,  expires  Dec.  31.  Not  an  order 
will  be  filled  at  this  price  after  those  ordered  by  that  date.  You  will  be  delighted  with  it.  Beautiful  for  any 
friend  for  a  Christmas  gift.  These  are  the  twenty-five  pictures— all  on  paper  SJ^x  8  inches.  Yon  will  be 
simply  delighted  with  them. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY, 

7  Pleasant  St.,  Room  20,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


SISTINE   MADONNA. 


ADDRESS 


BOSTON  OFFICE, 

Tremont  Temple. 

Send  all  mail  orders  to  Maiden  office.     Send  money  order  or  two-cent  stamps.     Be  sure  to 

mention  Birds  and  All  Nature. 
[See  advertisement  on  page  5  of  November  Birds.] 


Chicago  College  of  Commerce 


/\ISD- 


Short   Hand   School, 

Big  Arch  Building,  -  -  438  West  63rd  Street. 


BRANCHES     X/\UGHX: 

BOOK-KEEPING,  COMMERCIAL   LAW,  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT, 

DRAWING   OF   COMMERCIAL   PAPERS. 

PENMANSHIP,        ARITHMETIC,        GRAMMAR,        SPELLING, 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Special  Preparations  for  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

Office  open  from  8  A.  IW.  until  9  P.M.  every  day  except  Sunday. 


DAY  AND    EVENING   SESSIONS. 


GR/\NX    ORR,    Rrln. 


In  Selecting  Your 

Ghristmas  Presents 

Remember  that  the 

CENTURY  DOUBLE-FEED 
FOUNTAIN  PEN 

Makes  a  most  acceptable  gift.  We  have 
styles  for  the  ladies  and  styles  for  the 
gentlemen. 

PRICE  LIST. 
No.  1, 1.ady'8  small  barrel,  taper  cap,        .        »8.00 
No.  1,  Chased,  long  or  short  barrel  or  taper 

cap, ^     • 

No.  1,  Lady's  Gold  Mounted,        .... 

No,  1,  Gold  Mounted, 

No.  3.  Chased  (Large  siee),  .... 

Spiral,  Black  or  Mottled,  .... 

Twist,        »         "  "  

Hexagon,"         "  " 

No.  4,  (Extra  large  size), 

Pearl,  Gold  Mounted, 

FINE.  MEDIUM  AND  STUB  POINTS. 

Ask  your  stationer  for  them.  If  he  hasn't 
them,  send  to  us  direct.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfactory. 

Local  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

Write  for  terms  before  the  holiday  season 
is  over.  __..    ^^ 

CENTURY  PEN  CO., 

Whitewater,  Wis. 


2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
a.50 
3.50 
4.00 
S.OO 


Have  You  Read 
These  Books? 


They  are  devoted  to  the  wonderful  sights  and 
scenes,  and  special  resorts  of  tourists  and  Health- 
seekers,  in  the  GREAT  WEST. 

Though  published  by  a  Railway  Company, 

The  Santa  Fe  Route. 

they  are  literary  and  artistic  productions,  de 
signed  to  create  among  travelers  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  attractions  of  our  own 
country. 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
postage,  as  indicated : 

"  The  Moki  Snake  Dance."  56  pp.,  64  illustra- 
tions.   3  cents. 

"Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  River," 
32  pp.,  15  illustrations     2  cents. 

"Health  Resorts  of  New  Mexico,"  80  pp., 
31  illustrations.     2  cents. 

"Health  Resorts  of  Arizona,"  72  pp.,  18 
illustrations.     2  cents. 

"  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  and  Vicinity,"  48 
pp.,  illustrations.    2  cents. 

"To  California  and  B.\ck."  176  pp  ,  176  illus- 
trations.   5  cents. 

C.  A    HIGGINS, 

A.  G.  P.  A.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
1308  Great  Northern  Bldg.,  Chicago, 


KINDERGARTEN 


and  SCHOOL    SUF*RLIES 

J.   W.  SCHEKMERHORN  &  CO., 

3    East    I'+th    Street,    INeiA/    Vork. 

Catalojrue  No.  S<i  sent  on  recj   est. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  OF   BIRDS 

Make  handsome  as  well  as  useful  holiday  gifts.  Volumes  i,  2,  3,  bound  in  Cloth, 
each  Si. 25;  Half  Morocco,  gi.75  each;  Full  Morocco,  $2.25  each.  Volumes  i 
and  2  combined,  Cloth,  $2. 25;  Half  Morocco,  $3.00;  Full  Morocco,  $4.25.  The 
binding  is  the  best.     Stamped  in  gold  and  silver. 

NATURE   STUDY    PUBLISHING   CO., 

ti03    Mlchlgiin    Avenue,    Chicago,    111. 

PROGRESS 


HIGAGO  RUSINESS 


P 

■  .  WABASH  AYE.  U  AND  RANDOLPH  ST.  W  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^1    H    The  leadiiijr  and  most  successful  commercial  school  in  America.      Uneejualed  facilities 
^^^V    and  equi])ment,  superior  accommodations  and  advantaj^es,  the  best  lighted  and  ventilated 
^^^^     college    ro(jms.       Thorough    Courses — Able    Teachers. — Individual    Instruction — Rapid 
Progress — Thorough  Preparation — Tuition  and  All   Expenses  Low. 

THE    FINEST    AND    MOST    COMPLETE    BUSINESS    COLLEGE    IN    AMERICA. 

luich  year  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  are  prepared  fur  good  emjiloyment  and  success 
in  life.  Endorsed  by  leading  jwofessional  and  business  men.  Situations  secured  for  students. 
Evening  School  Term,  Sept.  ist  to  May  ist.  Students  may  enter  at  anytime.  Catalogues  and 
full  particulars  sent  free. 

65  TO  71  WABASH  AVENUE.  GONDRING    &    VIRDEN,    Principals. 


Elocution, 

Delsarte, 
Artistic 

Pantotnine, 
Vocal  and 
Physical 
Culture, 
Debate, 
Public 

Speaking, 
Journalism, 
Parliamentary 
Law, 
Literature, 

Rhetoric, 
Piano, 
Violin.Vocal  Music. 


21st  Year. 

INCORPORATEO. 

Diplomas  Granted. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

Art  of  Conversation  Lectures  and   Enter 
taiumenls  throughout  the  year. 
DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 
MISS.  E.  H.  DEMG,  Director  of  Delsarte. 
AN,\A  MORSE  CRANE, 

Director  of  Vocal  Music. 
MAUDE  PECK,  Director  of  Piano  Department. 
BENNET  GRIFFIN,  Director  of  Violin. 
Corps  of  Experienced  Assistants, 
er's   Recitation  Books,    12   numbers, 
25  cents  each. 

HENRY  M.  SOPER,  Pres., 

loth  Floor  3teinway  hall.       17  Van  Buren  St., 
CtllCflOO. 


®^t:^^^i^i^^^^^^c?^^itJ^i*^^^:3i^i*^fOi^J^ 


CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Law  Department  of  Lake  Forest  University.  Hon. 
T  A  Moran,  LL-  D.,  Dean.  Evening  sessions.  Three- 
year  course  leading  to  degrees  of  LL.  B.  and  admission 
to  the  bar.     For  catalogue  address 

ELMER  E.  BARRETT,  LL.  B..  Secy. 

IS')"  Title  and  Trus-t  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Kindergarten     Supplies. 

Artists' 
Material 

THEODORE  E  REESE 

20  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 


GflNDY 


Send  $1.25,  $2  or  $3.50 
for  a  superb  box  of  Candy. 
Express  prepaid  east  of 
Denver  or  west  of  New  York.  Candy  jjacked 
in  exquisite  boxes  or  baskets  to  the  value  of 
any  amount  of  money  inclosed,  paid  to  its 
destination.     Our  aim  is  to  please. 


G.  F.  GUNTH&R, 

Confectioner, 


212  State  St., 


Chicago.  III. 


PUaxe  mention  Birds  and  All  Nature 
■when  writing. 


Free  kqr  15  Days. 


ft  Stiakspere  Glut) 
For  Our  Readers. 


This  Beautiful 
Edition  of  the 
Celebrated 

HUDSON'S  SHftKESPBftRE,  iNTERNATioNfli  edition. 

Issued  ill  13  Artistic  Volumes.   Illustrated  with  Photogravures.   Beautifully  Printed. 

Hndson's  Shakespeare  is  a  complete  Shakespearian  Library.  The  text  is  founded  on  the  best 
anthorities.  The  Introductions  to  each  play,  the  notes,  analyses  and  glossaries  are  full  and 
sch  <larly.  The  Life  of  Shakespeare  and  the  history  of  the  older  Eng-lish  dramas  are  probably 
the  best  ever  written.    One  volume  is  given   to   a  complete  Topical  Index  of  Shakespeare. 

About  Half  Subscription  Price.       We  Pay  Express  Charges. 


IT  WILL  COST  YOU   NOTHING 

to  get  these  books  into  your  home.    You  can  then  examine  them 
for  15  days,    if  they  are  not  satisfactory  return  at  our  expense. 


A  MAGNIFICENT 
PORTFOLIO  OF 
ART  PLATES, 

six  in  number,  for  framing; 
size  of  sheet  16  by  20  inches 
(all  arc  photogravures  from 
famous  paintings,  and  all  are 
Shakespearian  subjects)  is 
sent  out  free  with  each  set. 

Order  DromDtlu.    This 
edition  is  limited. 


Write  us  at  once  statiuar  which  style  of  binding  you  prefer— cloth  or  half-leather.  We  will  forward  the 
entire  set  of  thirteen  volumes,  charges  prepaid.  You  will  be  allowed  15  days  for  examination.  If  this  edition 
is  not  exactly  what  you  want,  you  can  return  the  set  at  our  expense.  If  satisfactory,  you  can  make  your  first 
payment  of  $1.00,  and  remit  thereafter  $1.00  per  month  for  13  months,  if  cloth  style  is  ordered,  making  a  total 
payment  of  $14.00.  If  you  select  the  half-leather  binding,  n  hich  we  recommend,  there  will  be  three  more  pay- 
ments, making  $17.00  in  all.  If  you  want  a  fine  edition  of  Shakespeare,  this  will  suit  you.  We  assume  all  risk. 
We  suggest  that  you  OEder  promptly.  This  edition  may  be  exhausted  long  before  the  holidays.  Mention  this 
paper.    Address 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY,  78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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